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Prefident  of  the  Colledge  of 
Phyficians  of  London ,  and 
Phyfician  in  Ordinary  to  his 
Majefty. 

[.  /  t  '  '  j 

SIR , 

\  N  .  ‘N 

THe  Honourable  Poft,  which  you 
fo  worthily  fill,  gives  a  natu¬ 
ral  Title  to',  your  Protection  to  this 
Piece,  which  is  the  Hiftory  of  the 
firft  Rife,  and  earlieft  advances  of 
that  Faculty,  which  You  fo  nobly  de-  j 

fend  in  its  declining  Age.  I  call  tt  : 

the  declining  Age  of  Phyfick,  not 
•  from  any  decay  diat  I  obferve  in  its 
Intelleftsy  which  perhaps  are  more 
vigorous  and  lively  now  than  ever, 
but  from  a  formidable  Conjun&ion, 
y  which  feems  at  this  time  to  threaten 
the  Overthrow  of  its  Conflitutiori, 

'  A  2  ef- 
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efpecially  herein  England-  The  Sub- 
verfipn  of  the  Colledge  of  Phyficians, 
the  nobleft  Branch  that  ever  Phyfick 
bore,  has  been  attempted  not  only 
by  the  open  Affaults  of  its  Profefs’d 
Enemies,  but  likevvife  by  the  fecret 
Machinations  of  fome  of  its  treache¬ 
rous  corrupt  Members,  whofe  unge¬ 
nerous*  Defigns  have  been  mainly  de¬ 
feated.  by  your  Prudence,'  and  un- 
fhaken  Refolution. 

Quacks  have  been  coawous  to  Phy¬ 
fick  itfelf  $  we  meet  with  no  Memoirs 
of  a  date  early  enough  to  ihevv  us  an 
Age  unmolested  with  that  rafcally 
fort  of  Vermin.  But  to  proftitute  a 
liberal  Education  to  the  bafeft  of 
Submiffions,  and  to  ftoop  an  honou¬ 
rable  Profeffion  to  dilingenuous  pra¬ 
ctices,  only  to.  gain  the  favour  and 
recommendation  ol  a  Pack  of  illi¬ 
terate  Mechanicks,  is  an  honour  re- 
ferv  cl  for  our  Age  and  Country  , 
where  Intereft  tyrannizes,  and  men 
are  too  impatient  co  wait  the  ilow 
advances  of  Honefty  or  Merit,  to  be 
rich  or  great. 

it  may  feem  ftrange  to  thofe  that 
have  not  pierc’d  to  the  bottom  of 
.  this  My  fiery,  that  men  fiiou’d  endea¬ 
vour  ,to  i'ubvert  the  Honour,  and 

tram- 
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trample  upon  the  Dignity  of  that 
Faculty,  by  the  exercile  of  which 
they  themfelves  aim  to  rife.  But 
there  is  no  Riddle  in  the  matter  3 
They  have  found  out  a  fhorter  cut 
to  Reputation  than  by  Learning  and 
Skill ,  which  require  Induftry  and 
Application  3  they  fleer  their  courfe 
altogether  by  Craft  and  Intrigue.  ^ 
They  are  refining  upon  the  Policy  of 
the  Mountebanks  3  For  they  plainly 
fee  tlieFigure  which  theDodor  makes 
with  the  People  is  owing  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  Fool,  that  recommends 
him.  For  this  reafon  they  endeavour 
to  deftroy  a  Society,  whofe  Laws 
and  Conftitutions  are  a  fevere  curb 
to  all  fuch  mean  indited  Practices, 
and  which  allow  its  Members  no 
other  methods  of  making  their  court 
to  the  world,  than  thole  of  Juftice 
and  Charity  3  which  latter  thefe  men 
have  as  much  as  in  'em  lay  endea¬ 
vour'd  to  obftrud.  Of  this  the  Of¬ 
fice  now  ereded  at  the  Colledge  for 
the  relief  of  the  Poor  is  a  fufficient 
Evidence  3  and  in  fpight  of  the  Ma- 
lfce  of  its  Enemies,  or  the  Iniquity  of 
the  Times,  will,  I  hope,  prove  a  lad¬ 
ing  Monument  to  your  Honour,  and 

A  3  pro- 
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procure  you  the  hearty  refpcct,  and 
thanks  of  all  good  men,  as  it  does 
of, 


SIR, 


| 


Tour  tnojl  Obedient  Servant 5 


J,  D. 


'  • 


T  O 


THe  work  ,  by  many  fo  much 
wiffi’d  for,  and  fo  long  defir’d, 
is  I  hope  by  this  time  pretty  far 
advanc'd.  Mr  Le  Clerc  has  in  this  firfi: 
Volume,  which  is  lent  to  prepare  us  for 
a  better  reception  of  tho(e  that  are  to  fol¬ 
low,  given  us  fuch  a  Specimen  of  his 
skill  and  exa&nefs,  that  we  have  reafon 
to  exped  with  Impatience  the  Accom- 
plilhment  of  his  Promife.  A  work  of 
this  nature  carries  fo  much  difficulty  , 
and  fo  little  Profit  to  the-Undertaker^ 
that  few  have  the  Ability  requifite  for 
fuch  a  Task,  and  fewer  the  Courage  to 
engage  in  a  Service  fo  hard,  for  a  Re¬ 
ward  fo  {mail,  and  fo  precarious  as  Re¬ 
putation.  For,  tho  Reputation  be  al- 
moft  univerfally  courted,  ’tis  for  the  fake 
of  Popularity,  and  Preferment,  which 
are  (uppos’d  to  attend  it. 

For  this  reafon  perhaps  it  is,  that  the 
Hi  ft  or y  of  Thyfick  has  been  fo  much  neg¬ 
lected  in  this  Age,  that  has  with  fuch 
wonderful  Induftry  and  Succefs,  cuitiva- 
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ttd,  and  carry’d  on  this  Science  in  all  its 
^ranches.  The  duty  of  a  Hiftorian  obliges 
him  to  be  juft  to  others,  and  to  aflert 
their  honour  who  deferve  it,  how  con¬ 
trary  foever  to  his  own  Intereft,  or  Incli¬ 
nations,  a  thing  diretftly  repugnant  to 
the  general  humour  of  the  World,  who 
affedfc  to  found  their  own  Names  upon 
the  ruine  of  other  men’s,  and  think  eve¬ 
ry  one  that  hears  well  in  the  oppofite 
Scale  to  themfelves,  and  confequently 
that  their, only  way  to  rile  is  by  depreffing 
others. 

But  whether  this  perverfe,  malevolent 
Temper,  a  difeafe  as  common  to,  and  as 
hard  to  be  cur’d  in  Physicians  as  other 
men,  indifpos’d  em  for  a  work  fo  un¬ 
grateful,  as  the  recording  the  Merits  and 
Services  of  others,  without  any  Profpecft 
of  reward  to  themfelves  for  their  labour : 
Or  whether  the  general  Application  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  Art  or  Science 
itfelf,  might  make  ’em  negled  an  enqui¬ 
ry,  which  they  might  think  brought  no 
real  acceffion  of  knowledge  to  it :  Or 
laftly,  whether  the  reafonable  care  which 
ev5ry  man  might  lawfully  have  of  his  own 
Intereft  ,  diverted  ’em  from  a  btudy  , 
which,  giving  no  reputation  of  Practical 
Skill,  was  not  likely  to  be  attended  with 
Pro6t  ;  this  ufeful  enquiry  lay  dormant 
above  "fourteen  hundred  years,  nothing 
confiderable  having  been  done  in  it  from 
the  time  of  Galen  to  our  Author,  that  I 
[;now  of 
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In  the  year  1 6 1 1 ,  MichaelDorlngius  ^  Ger¬ 
man  Profeffor  of  Phyfick  in  the  Univerfity 
o fHeJJe,  published  a  piece  deMedicina  &  Me- 
dicis  y  in  the  firft  part  of  which  he  treats 
exprefsly,  Of  the  Rife,  and  Progrefs  of  Phy¬ 
fick  •  wherein  he  pretends  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Inventers  and  Improvers  of 
Phyfick,  and  the  feveral  Secfls  into  which 
the  ProfefTors  of  ir  were  fpiit,  .  and  Tub- 
.divided.  But  as  our  Author  in  his  Pre* 
face  rightly  obferves,  this  Book  does  by 
no  means  anfwer  the  Title.  For,  befides 
fome  general  hints  concerning  the  Fabu¬ 
lous  Age  of  Phyfick,  loofely  put  toge¬ 
ther*  and  a  very  (lender  account  of  the 
feveral  forts  of  Antient  Phyficiansincohe^ 
rently  patch’d  up  from  Celfm  and  Galen, 
he  has  very  little  to  the  purpofe  of  his 
Title.  His  main  aim  was  to  curb  and 
refute  the  extravagancies  of  Paracelfus  > 
vvhofe  hot-headed  whimfica!  notions  be* 
gan  about  that  time  to  prevail  very  much 
in  Germany .  For  Paracelfus ,  by  his  appli¬ 
cation  to  Chymiftry,  ("a  ftudy  then  not 
much  in  ufe)  having  made  himfelf  Maher 
of  fome  confiderable  Remedies,  had  part¬ 
ly  by  his  Cures,  and  partly  by  his  prodi¬ 
gious  Boafting,  gain’d  fuch  an  Afcendant 
over  the  credulous  Vulgar,  and  with  them 
fome  not  unlearned  men ,  that  feeing 
fomething  more  than  they  expedied.,  they 
foolifh ■  y  believ  d  more  than  was  pofiible 
of  him.  This  Succefs,  in  conjun&ion 
with  his  natural  Vanity,  blew  the  mars 
wp  fa  exceffively  ,  that  he  immediately 
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laid  claim  to  the  Soveraignty  of  Phyfick 
and  Philofophy,  fet  up  for  a  new  Hypo¬ 
thecs,  and  a  new  Se&,  and  with  the  true 
Spirit  of  an  Enthufiaftick  Reformer,  very 
rudely  and  unjuftly  infulted  and  vilify ’d 
all  the  great  men  that  preceded  him  in 
either  Study,  efpecially  Arifiotle  and  Ga- 
Je?t.  This  Infolence  arm’d  abundance  of 
Volunteers  againft  him,  and  engag’d  di¬ 
vers  learned  Pens  on  both  Tides  in  the. 
Controverfie ,  amongfl  whom  Doringius 
made  one,  whofe  Book  de  Mediclna  dr 
Medic# y  whether  we  confider  the  Matter, 
Meth  od  or  Defign  of  it,  muft  be  account¬ 
ed  as  it  really  is,  a  Polemical,  not  a  Hi- 
ftorical  Piece.  For  thole  few  Hiftorical 
Remarks  which  he  premiles,  feem  rather 
to  ferve  as  an  Introduction  to  his  Argu¬ 
ment,  and  to  fhew  the  Antiquity  and  Ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  SeCt,  which  he  undertakes 
the  defence  of,  than  to  make  any  part  of 
the  Original  Defign. 

Neander  of  Bremen  feems  to  promife 
lomething  more  perfect  and  compleat,(as 
our  Author  relates  his  defign,  or  rather 
the  Title  of  his  Book.)  Bus  1  have  never 
feen  this  Book,  as  our  Author  likewife 
confeffes  he  never  had  when  he  wrote 
his  Preface,  and  therefore  I  can  only  ob- 
ferve  concerning  it,  that  this  Piece  cou’d 
afford  our  Author  no  Method,  or  Affift- 
ance  in  the  profecution  of  his  Excellent 

work  hitherto.  ' 

After  chefe,  the  learned  Conringitn ,  Pro- 
feifor  at  Helmjtadt  ,  fell  upon  much 
the  fame  Argument,  which  he  treated  of 
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in  feveral  Le&ures  to  his  Scholars,  and 
promis’d  to  publifh  compleat  to  the 
World,  but  was  prevented  by  death.  It 
was  afterwards  publifh’d  in  Quarto,  un¬ 
der  the  Title  of  Hermann l  Conringii  Intro • 
duftio  ad  unlverfatn  Medicmam ,  with  tedious 
Notes  by  ChriflopherSchelhammer^ hisScholar, 
and  afterwards  Profeffor  in  the  fame 
Univerfity  ,  which  ferve  v  rather  to 
fwell  the  Bulk,  than  raife  the  Va¬ 
lue  of  his  Author,*  and  to  make  him 
more  Voluminous,  than  Ufeful  or  Com¬ 
pleat.  The  whole  Work  is  divided  into 
feveral  Chapters,  or  Lectures,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Nature,  Conftitution,  and  Inven¬ 
tion  ofMed  cine,  or  the' Art  of  Phyfick, 
Of  the  Phyfick  of  the  AfclepiadeanFamily , 
and  the  feveral  Antient  Schools  of  Phy¬ 
fick,  Of  the  feveral  $e<fts,  and  their  Au¬ 
thors  :  The  reft  of  his  Chapters  he  be¬ 
llows  upon  the  feveral  Members  of  the 
Faculty,  (viz,.)  Phyfiology,  Pathology, 
Pharmaceuticks,  Semeioticks,  Diarteticks, 
Anatomy,  Botany,  &c.  each  apart,  where  . 
in  after  a  few  flight  hints  of  the  ufeof  ’em 
in  general,  he  proceeds  to  ennumerate, 
and  cenfure  the  Authors  that  have  writ¬ 
ten  of ’em,  whether  Antient  or  Modern. 

Had  this  defign  been  rightly  and  exaCt* 
Jy  profecuted,  Jtis  probable  our  Author 
had  been  in  great  meafure  prevented. 
For  tho  the  Method  in  which  they  pro¬ 
ceed  be  very  different  ,  yet  the  matter 
wou'd  have  been  in  the  main  coincident. 
But  whether  Conringius,  who  perhaps  in¬ 
tended  thefe  LeCfures  only  as  private  di¬ 
rections  to  his  qwn  Scholars, for  the  choice 

of 
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of  Authors  in  the  couvfe  of  their  ftudies, 
who  therefore  might  reft  fatisfy’d  in  the 
Angle  Authority  of  their  Mafter,  did  not 
think  himfeif  oblig’d  to  dilate  on  thofe 
matters,  or  Authors,  which  he  recom- 
mended  to  ’em,  or  cautioned  ’em  of ;  Or 
whether  coming  out  after  his  Death  from 
the  Notes  taken  by  his  Scholars  during  his 
Reading,  thefe  Ledures  were  mutilated 
by  a  hafty  tranfeription*  Or,  which  at  laft 
5tis  moft  realonable  to  believe,  that  thefe 
Ledures  were  only  Sketches  of  his  defign, 
rough  Draughts  or  a  Piece,  which  wou’d 
have  made  a  very  different  Figure,  had 
the  Author  liv'd  to  have  filled  up  his  De¬ 
fign,  and  given  theFinifhing  Strokes  •  The 
view  which  he  gives  of  the  Phyfick  of  a' 
ny  Age  or  Perlons  is  very  confus’d,  fhort, 
and  imperfed,  His  Charaders  of  Authors 
fuperficial,  arbitrary,  and  fometimes  un¬ 
juft. 

Nor  is  his  Performance  much  mended 
by  the  hevy  labours  of  his  Diiciple  Schel - 
hammer ,  whofe  Partiality,  and  want  of 
Judgment,  abfolutely  incapacitate  him  for 
the  bufinefs  of  a  Hiftorian,  or  a  Critick. 
His  Paffion  for  Arijlotlc  and  Galen  fs  moft 
remarkable  in  him  •  they  are  his  Speda- 
cles  of  Philofophy  and  Phyfick,  without 
which  the  can't  fee  any  thing,  nor  com¬ 
prehend  how  others  fhou’d.  Upon  this 
account  he  bears  an  irreconcileable  grudge 
to  the  Ertglijh  Phyficians,  particularly  to 
Dr  Willi .f,  for  not  lubmitting  their  Reafon 
upon  all  occafions  to  his  two  Oracles  • 
and  having  us  d  his  own  underftandmg  to  _ 
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leading- ft  rings  all  his  Life  ,  he  wonders 
at  the  Boldnefs  and  Preemption  of  any 
onp  that  dares  truft:  his  to  its  own  Legs. 

I  luppofe,  we  need  no  other  line  tofathom 
the  depth  of  this  Gentleman’s  capacity, 
and  to  affure  us  that  no  great  burthens  of 
Learning  are  like  to  reach  us  that  way. 
But  if  we  confider  his  Favourites,  the 
Cobweb  Spinners  upon  Arifiotle  and  Galen ; 
and  the  plundering  Compilers  of  tedious 
Dutch  Syftems  of  Practice,  which  he  values 
by  the  Bulk,  we  have  no  great  reafon  to 
be  ambitious  of  his  Favour  ,  but  rather  to 
take  his  cenfure  for  a  Complement,  and 
be  proud  of  being  out  of  his  good  Graces. 

Befides  thefe,  and  the  Chronology  of 
Wolfgangus  Juftus ,  ('which  our  Author  fays 
he  has  not  ieen,  tho  in  the  fourth  Book 
of  this  Volume  in  the  Chapter  of  Dhcles 
Caryftius ,  he  taxes  him  with  a  conlidera- 
ble  miftake )  there  are  fome  other  fmali 
Pieces  of  Heurniusy  V anderlindan^  &:q.  which 
afford  fome  fcatter’d  hints ;  but  fuch  as 
are  no  bar  to  our  Author’s  pretenfions,  as 
the  firft  that  has  regularly  trod  this  Path* 
in  which  no  continued  traces  appear  to 
guide  him. 

I  (hall  not  attempt  to  foreftal  the  fatis- 
fa&ion  of  the  Reader  ,  with  a  tedious 
account  of  our  Author’s  Performance  and 
Merit  on  this  account.  But  I  mu  ft  be  fo 
juft  to  him,  as  without  trefpaffing  upon 
any  man’s  patience  to  obferve,  that  Mr  U 
Clerc  is  the  tirft  that  has  given  us  a  diftinq; 
vre  w  of  the  ftate  of  Phyfick  in  the  fabuj 
lous  Ages  of  the  world,  fie  has  taken  ex- 
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a<5i:  care  t  o  fettle  the  age  of  the  leveral  re* 
puted  Inventers  of  it,  and  from  a  confufi- 
on  of  Traditions,  abfurd,  fabulous  or  un- 
certain,fo  judicioufly  to  extricatethe  truth, 
as  with  a  great  meafur.e  of  certainty  to  de¬ 
liver  to  us  no  contemptible  account  of  the 
growth,  and  encreafe  of  Phyfick  during 
i  thofe  dark  times.  As  his  light  encreafes, 
his  profpetft  clears  up,  and  the  fecond 
Book  gives  us  a  fuccincft,  but  a  well  di- 
j  gefted  account  of  the  Progrefs  of  the  Sci¬ 
ence, under  the  management  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  Philofophers,  till  the  time  of 
Hippocrates ,  whofe  Reputation  and  Abili¬ 
ties  grew  to  fuch  a  h eighth,  as  to  overtop 
and  obfcure  all  that  went  before  him, 
and  even  to  caft  a  damp  and  a  cloud  up- 
|  on  the  Merits  of  all  that  have  fucceeded 
him  for  fo  many  Ages  to  this  day.  His 
third  Book  is  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
Hiftory  and  Phyfick  of  Hippocrates,  which 
he  has  fo  far  exhaufted,  that  fcarce  the 
works  of  that  great  man  himfelf,  can  give 
us  fo  juft  an  Idea  of  his  Merit  and  Abili-  . 
ties.  He  has  with  great  accuracy  and  di¬ 
ligence,  diftinguifned  the  genuine  Works 
of  Hippocrates  from  the  fpurious,  and  with 
.  as  great  Art  and  Judgment  extracted  a 
compendious  Syftem  of  the  Philofophy 
and  Medicine  of  that  Father  of  Phyfick. 
From  whence,  if  we  have  not  the  means 
of  furveying  minutely  all  the  particular 
paffages  and  beauties  of  it ,  we  have  at 
leaft  the  advantage  of  a  more  entire  and 
uniform  View,  and  may  make  a  better 
Judgment  of  the  whole.  So  that  tho  from 
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thence  we  don’t  learn  the  pradice  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  yet  we  may  there  fee  what  occa- 
fion  we  have  for  it,  and  be  readily  refer¬ 
red  to  any  thing,  which  we  fhall  think  fit 
to  examine  more  minutely.  If  therefore 
a  work  of  this  nature  does  not  immediately 
make  us  able  Phyficians,  it  makes  us  bet¬ 
ter  Criticks,  and  confequently  t’other  alfo, 
if  we  will  imploy  our  Judgments  for  the 
enlargement  of  our  Knowledge,  and  not 
per.verfely  abufe  it  to  fnarl  at  one  ano¬ 
ther.  The  laft  Book  of  this  Volume  con¬ 
tains  the  account  of  the  State  of  Phyfick, 
from  Hippocrates  to  the  Age  of  Alexander 
the  Great ,  in  which  nothing  of  moment 
occurs ,  except  fome  few  Innovations  in 
Phyjiology  by  Plato ,  Ariftotle  and  Theophrastus , 
no  confiderable  Memoirs  remaining  to 
us  of  the  Practice  or  Opinions  of  the  pro- 
fefs’d  Phyficians  after  Polybus  the  Son-in- 
law  of  Hippocrates, till  Chryjippus, who  begins 
the  next  Volume. 

One  thing  I  think  my  felf  oblig’d  to  ac¬ 
quaint  theReader  with,thac  neither  theAu- 
thor  nor  the  other  Gentlemen  concern’d 
in  this  verfion,  may  be  held  refponfible 
for  errours ,  of  which  I  perhaps  alone  am 
guilty  ,•  which  is,  that  in  tranflating  the 
firft  Book,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  add 
fome  few  Marginal  Notes,which  I  thought 
of  ufe  to  the  Illuftration  of  that  part  of 
the  Hiftory,  and  which  I  have  therefore 
caus’d  to  be  diftinguifh’d  from  the  Au¬ 
thors,  which  are  referr’d  to  by  Letters,  as 
mine,  by  thefe  marks  *  f . 

It  may  perhaps  be  further  expedited  that 
I  fhouldfay  fomething  according  to  cuftoni 
formyfelf,  and  the  Gentlemen  concerned 

with 


i 

To  f^e  Reader. 

with  me  in  thisVerfion,  and  apologize  for 
whac  we  have  done.  ljor  my  part,  I  fee 
no  reafon  for’t  ;  if  we  have  done  our  Au¬ 
thor  juftice  ,  an  Apology  is  altogether 
unneceffary ;  if  not  ,  ’tis  infignificant. 
We  have  thrown  away  our  pains,  as  the 
Reader  will  his ;  and  therefore  I  jfiall 
truft  to  the  Merits  of  Mr  Le  Clerc,  for 
an  Excule  ;  if  they  will  not  ferve,  I 
defpair  of  any  better,  and  Ihall  Jhifc 
without ,  as  thofe  concern’d  with  me 
muft  do  likewife.  If  we  give  the  Rea¬ 
der  any  fatisfa&ion,  •  ’twill  be  double  to 
tis.  and  we  ask  no  more. 

^  It 
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CP)Ivers  learned  Men  before  me  have  defend 

^  the  Hiftory  of  Phyfick  *,  but  none  as  yet  put 

it  in  execution,  none  at  leaf  that  has  come  to  my 

knowledge,  Voflius  intended  it,  and  we  find  in 

one  of  his  poll  humous  pieces  entituled ,  De  Philo- 

fophia,  fever al  things  concerning  the  Antient 

Phyficians,  the  writings  left  by  ’em ,  and  the  time 

in  which  they  lived  \  but  iifeems  to  be  a  Plan  only , 

and  that  a  very  defective  one  of  a  larger  work^\  Cap.  2.  para- 

tho  its  Author  in  one  place  gives  it  the  title  o/graph.  ukiroo. 

the  Hiftory  ofPhyfick,  in  exprefs  terms. 

Mejbomius  and  Reinefius,  German  Phyfi- 
dans ,  well  known  by  their  works ,  both  promifed 
the  fame  Hiftory,  but  were  prevented  by  Death. 

At  prefen 1 1  know  no  man,  that  has  any  fuch  de - 
Jign ,  the  learned  Monfieur  Dodart  excepted,  a 
famous  Phyjician  of  Paris,  whofe  work  upon  this 
Subjell  is  expelled  with  impatience .  If  that  ap¬ 
pears  fuddenly  ,  whatever  difadvant age  1  may 
meet  with  from  this  clajhing ,  I  Jhall  think.  ^  a;i 
honour  to  me,  and  ejteem  my  Jelf  happy  in  jump¬ 
ing  with  a  Man  of  his  merit ,  in  the  fame  defign. 

The  late  Monfieur  Menage  likewife  wrote  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Ancient  Phyficians ;  but  there  is 
abundance  of  difference  between  a  Hiftory  of  Phy - 
Jickj  that  is,  a  collellion  of  all  that  relates  to  their 
perjons,  the  titles,  and  number  of  their  writings , 
and  a  Hiftory  of  Phyficf,  that  is,  to  Jet  forth  the 
opinions  of  the  Phyficians ,  their  Syfiems,  and  Me¬ 
thods  and  10  trace  Jeep  by  jtep  all  their  dificoveries. 

This  was  in  my  opinion  net  within  the  reach  of 
Monfieur  Menage,  who  was  no  Phyjician  \  tho  his 
great  learning Jujficiently  warrants  to  me  hisfiuc - 
cefs  in  the  other  method.  Tho  yet  I  know  not 
whether  that  were  printed  or  not. 

Petrus  Caftellanus,  Greek  Profejfor  at  Lou¬ 
vain,  publijhed,  before  Monfieur  Menage,  afmall 
boo^  of  the  Lives  of  the  Phyficians,  both  an¬ 
tient  and  modern,  Printed  in  161  8,  but  he  has 
omitted  fever  al  both  of  the  one,  and  the  other , 
and  fays  very  little  of  any  in  particular . 
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Neander,  a  Phyfician  of  Bremen,  printed 
likcwife  in  1623,  a  book,  wherein  he  treats  of  the 
Origine  of  Phyfick,  its  Antiquity  and  Nobility , 
of  the  Setts  of  its  Prof effort  of  its  intervals 9  du¬ 
ring  which  it  was  neglctled,  of  its  Revivals ,  and 
of  the  Works  of  tho]e  Phyficians,  that  contributed 
to  it  fin  which  the  Author  has  hit  the  true  defign  of 
fuch  a  Hiflory,  if  he  has  not  contented  himfelf 
with  generalities  too  loofe  $  as  has  Doringius  , 
another  German  Phy  fician ,  who*  wrote  a  little 
Rook,  1 61 1*  concerning  Phyfick  and  Phyfi¬ 

cians,  the  Rife,  and  progrefe  of  their  Art, 
Sec.  Scarce  has  this  Author  fill'd  three  pages  of 
a  Book  in  Oft avo  in  a  large  Letter  with  all  that 
he  fays  of  Hippocrates.,  by  which  we  may  judge , 
how  his  performance  anfwers  the  title.  I  have 
feen  DoringiusV  Book v  but  coud  never  fee  Ne¬ 
ander'  s.  Nor  have  I Jeen  a  piece  of  Wolfgangus 
fuftus  called  the  Chronology  of  thePhyficians ,  both 
Antients  and  Moderns ,  printed  in  the  lafl  Age . 

Among  thofe  Authors  that  treat  of  matters 
•  relating  to  the  Riftory  of  Phyfick, we  ought  to  ran  if 

the  famous  Civilian  Tiraqueau.  7 his  learned 
Man  in  bis  thirty  fir  ft  C ha  iter  of  his  Book,  con- 
ceming  Nobility,  which  alone  woudmake  area - 
fan  able  Volume ,  takes  occajion  to  ft  art  the  que- 
♦  ftion,  whether  the  Art  of  Phyfick  derogates 

from  Nobility  or  not  ?  Where,  after  determina¬ 
tion  for  the  Negative ,  he  / hews ,  that  Perfons  of 
the  higheft  Rank  have  pratlifcd  this  Art ,  that 
a  great  many  Phyficians  have  been  canoniC  d  for 
Saints ,  that  feveral  Po;es ,  Emperors ,  and  Kings 
have  \r atti fed  Phyfick,  as  rpe^  as  many  Queens, 
and  other  Ladies  of  great  Quality  ;  nay,  and  di¬ 
vers  Gcrdx,  and  Goddeffes ,  and  a  l wo  ft  all  the  an - 
tient  Philofophcrs  and  Poets  ;  and  befide  the  par¬ 
ticular  Lift  of  the  Individuals  of  thefe  feveral 
conditions ,  he  gives  at  lad  a  general  Catalogue  of 
alrnoft  all  the  known  Phyficians,  rang'd  Alphabe¬ 
tically. 

All,  the  aforecited  Authors  have  written  to  the 
advantage  of  Phyfick,  an&  dft  the  Antients  in 
peaceable  poffejjion  of  the  honour  they  have  ac - 
q v.rd  ,  and  maintained  till  thefe  latter  ages ■< 

Mon- 


/ 
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Monfieur  Lionardo  de  Capoa,  a  Neapolitan 
Phyftcian  of gre at  reputation,  is  the  only  one ,  who 
in  a  Book  ?M(ked  by  him,  wherein  he  treats  of 
the  Rife  and  Progrefs  ofPhyfak,  made  it  hr*  prin¬ 
cipal  aim  to  fhew  the  uncertainty  of  it,  overthrow¬ 
ing  the  Syjtems  of  almoft  all,  particularly  the 
Jintient  Phyficians  \  for  among  ft  the  Moderns  he 
feems  to  fide  with  thofe, that  efpoufe  the  Carteiian 
Philofopfjy,  and  Chymical  Principles ,  explained 
after  his  own  Senfe  \  at  leaf  he  allows  the fe  tw  o 
to  be  the  foundations  of  the  true  Phyftcft,  which 
ought  to  be  eflablifht.  But  the  Phyficians  that 
ground ?  their  practice  upon  them,  being  very 
few,  efpecially  in  Italy,  he  concludes  Pbyfak  to 
be  to  this  day  very  uncertain. ^ 

We  may  allow  Monfieur  di  Capoa  to  have  pro - 
fecuted  the  Hiftory  of'Phyftck ,  fo  far  as  he  has 
traced  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  it.  But  be  fide  s 
that  he  lofes  the  CharaUer  of  a  Hiftori  an,choofmg 
rather  to  combat  as  aniAdverfary  the  opinions,  he 
diflikes ,  than  tofet  'em  in  their  full  light ,  and 
fpinning  his  ownreafonings  to  much  greater  length 
than  thofe  are  of,  which  he  oppofes ,  he  omits 
abundance  of  things  of  great  importance  to 
the  Hiftory ,  of  which  he  treats.  The  chief  ufe  of 
his  BoofistO  difabufe  thofe,  that  are  Prejudic'd 
in  favour  of  the  Antients,  Nor  are  this  learned 
Mans  works  of  [mall  uje,  efpecially  in  thatCoun - 
try,  where  every  thing  that  s  new,  is  indifferently 
condemned  for  that  reafon, 

'Tis  apparent  from  what  has  been  faid ,  that 
no  body  has  yet  written  this  Hiftory,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  remarkt,  and  that  tne  Piece  I  now  fend 
abroad,  is  the  firft,  that  precifdy  handles  this 
matter .  This  makes  me  hope,  that  the  World 
will  give  me fome  grains  the  more  of  allowance , 
and  looking  upon  this  only  as  an  Eft  ay,  will  par¬ 
don  more  eaftly  thofe  faults,  they  may  find  %n 
■  it.  Nor  in  reality  do  I  offer  it  for  any  more  than 
an  EJJdy,  my  Subjett  yet  as  i  may  fay,  but  put¬ 
ting  forth  its  buds  in  this  little  Volume ,  which 
amounts  not  to  a  fixth  part  of  the  whole,  and 
which  had  not  feen  the  light,  but  by  this  Specimen 
to  try  the  rclijh,  and  found  tne  opinions  of  my 

u  2  *  Judges, 
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Judges,  that  I  may  take  my  me  a  fares  thereby  in 
the  Sequel, 

This  may  fuffice  to  flop  the  mouths  of  thofe 
that  may  objetl,  that  Ipromife  much, and  perform 
little ,  that  my  Bool ^  does  not  make  good  its  title , 
that  the  Mountain  te  in  labour  of  a  Adoufe.  if 
I  thought  they  were  of  that  opinion,  for  whofi  judg¬ 
ments  Bought  to  have  a  deference,  Iwoud  imme¬ 
diately  re  (ign  to  fome  bo  dye / fe.  But  if  they  think 
more  favourably  of  me,  I  (hall  perfijl  in  hopes  to 
improve ,  as  I  j  roc  ted,  by  the  infractions  I  may 
receive.  And  I  per f wade  my  fell )  that  Greater 
Wits ,  infiead  of  accufing  me  of  prefumpt  ion  in  at¬ 
tempting ’  a  work,,  that  requires  more  learning 
than  I  am  Adafter  of,  will  befojufi ,  as  to  make 
fome  reckoning  even  of  my  weak  endeavour ;  and 
treat  me  at  leaf,  as  Quintilian  does  a  certain 
Author ,  whom  he  ran^s  among  the  indifferent 

*  .  ones,  *  He  defer ves  ( fays  he)  the  credit  of  k*0w- 

ignus  vel  0ptgfo  tQ  have  known,  for  under- 

wiiKciffc  ukiHt ,o  wri,e  °f  s°  &r?at  rviiTf 

omnia  ilia  t'°  Jor  n0  °™er  reaJ°n}  than  the  boldnejs  of  the 

credarnus.  dejign,  . 

1  Jhall  not  amufe  my  Jelf  with  the  Jeveral  ujes 

that  may  be  made  of  the  Hi  (lory  of  Phyfic the 
title  alone  fufciently  jkews,  what  is  to  be  expell¬ 
ed,  I Jhall  only  take  notice,  that  one  may  fee,  (as 
twere )  with  the  caft  an  Eye  by  means  of  this  Hi - 
ftorythe  principal  Re  alonings,  and  mojl  confide - 
rable  Experiences  that  have  been  found  out  from 
the  beginning  of  the  World,  either  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  or  cure  cfDifeafes.The  Books  which  Phyficians 
daily  write, are  filled  with  their  own  proper  Expert - 
ences,  or  their  particular  Re  a  finings,  or  thofe  of 
others, to  which, if  they  approve  ’em, they  endeavour 
to  give  a  new  turn ;  but  we  feldom  fee  there , 
thofe  that  are  not  for  their  Palate  \  or  at  leaf  we 
are  not  permitted  to  fee  the  faireft  fide  of  cm. 

Tii  not  Jo  with  this  Hifiory,  which  is  obliged  to 
penetrate  into  the  very  foul  of  every  age,  and  evry 
Author  \  to  relate  faithfully  and  impartially  the 
thoughts  of  all,  and  to  maintain  everyone  in  his 
right,  net  giving  to  the  Adodcrns  what  belongs  to 
she  Ant  lent  s,  nor  be  flowing  upon  thefe  tatter 
.  *  wb  it 
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what  is  due  to  the  former  \  leaving  every  boo  :  at 
liberty  to  make  rebellions  for  him f elf  upon  the 
matters  of  Fall  as  they  ft  and  related . 

This  at  leaft  is  my  own  Idea  of  the  Hiftory  in 
hand ,  and  the  end  I  prepofed  to  my  f  elf  in  wri- 
fing  of  it.  I  have  ftifengaged  my  felft  as  much  as 
poffible,  from  all  prejudice  on  this  occafion ,  and 
have  examined  all  the  Authors  that  have  come  to 
my  hands ,  by  their  own  writings ,  and  not  by  any 
written  or  verbal  reports  of  ’em ,  or  their  wor\s. 

lam  convinced ,  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  that  his  dangerous  to  relie  u;on  the  te- 
ftimony  of  another.  T  his  ancient  Fhyftcian.  having 
defervedly ,  and  upon  many  accounts  gairid  the 
efteem  of  all  the  World,  and  being  looked  on  as  a 
comp le at  Model,  every  Author  has  made  him  the 
complement  of  his  own  difeoveries  \  or  if  any  one 
were  Jo  tenacious,  as  not  to  part  with  an  invention 
which  he  thought  he  had  a  juft  title  to\  he  has  im¬ 
mediately  met  with  crowds  of  Opponents ,  that 
have  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts,  tojhew,  that  Hip¬ 
pocrates  ekher  faid ,  or  [aw  it  before  ;  a  weak- 
nefs  not  abfolutelj  overcome  to  this  hour.  1  have 
declind  taking  any  party ,  or  declaring  {or,  or 
again  ft  the  opinions  I  report  $  or  if  I  have' at  any 
time  taken  more  liberty  it  has  been  very  rarely. 

As  to  the  difpofttion  of  my  work,  $rft  lart9 
as  I  have  faid,  is  the  only  one  I publifh  at  prefent , 
which  contains  chiefly  the  Phyftck^ofH ippocrates* 
that  being  of  greateft  importance  in  this  Volume . 
The  reft ,  which  refpecls  the  the  State  of  Phyjsck 
before  him,  and  after  him,  not  being  fo  conftdera - 
ble ,  tho  all  of  ufe  to  the  Hiftory. 

The  fir  ft  part feems  to  contain  nothing ,  but  what 
is  fabulous,  or  very  uncertain.  Jet  even  there , 
among  the  Fables  o/^EfcuIapiuS;,  and  other  deified 
Phyficians,  amidft  the  weak^  FJfays  of  the  firft 
Men  tofecure  or  difengage  themfehes  from  dl- 
ftemper,  we  difeover  the  tracks  of  Med  cines  in 
in  moft  places yet  efteem’ d  the  principal  *,  fuck  as 
Bleeding  and  Purging,  the  antiquity  of  which  is 
thereby  eftablifbt. 

We  may  fee  iikewife  in  the  feccnd  Book,  that 
tis  not  abfolutely  true ,  that  from  Efculapiiis,  or 
his  SonsjQ  Hippocrates//;^  was  a  fort  of  inter- 
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regnum  in  Phyficl^,  and  'that  the  fix  or  [even  hun - 
dred  Tears  intervening  between  the/e  tveo  great 
JMen  were  not  time  l oft ,  as  fome  pretend.  On  the 
contrary  fit /hews  that  during  this  interval  the 
Foundations  of  rational  Phyjidg  were  laid ,  the 
Difle&ion  of  Animals  introduced ,  and  a  new 
method  of  enquiry  into  the  caufes  of  diftertpers 
brought  into  play  for  all  which  we  are  obliged  to 
/^PhiJofophers,  Pythagoras,  Alcmaeon,  De¬ 
mocritus,  and  others  therein  mentioned. 

From  Hippocrates  to  the  Period  that  clofes  the 
/pth  Boof,  which  I  call  the  fir  (l  Hiftory  of  Phyficl », 
we  find  nothing  new ,  the  term  being  very  Jhort. 
We  only  obferve  that  the  Philofophers  of  that  time , 
the  chief  of  which  were  Plato ,  Ariftotle,  and 
Theophraftus,  pu/h’don  a  little  further  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  their  Predecejfors  their  Anatomical  dif- 
coveries ,  efpecially  Ariftotle.  The  Prafhcal 
Foundation  laid  by  Hippocrates,  and  his  prede- 
cejfors ^remained  very  little  altered  in  all  that  Time. 

There  remains  only  the  Phyfick,  of  Hippocrates', 
which,  as  I  have  faid ,  is  the  mo  ft  confiderable 
part  of  this  firft  Volume.  What  that  is,  may  be 
feen  in  the  third  Booh,  I  (ball  only  add,  that,  if 
any  man  objefls ,  that  I  have  not  exhaufied  this 
rich  Fund,  but  have  left  much  unfaid,  /  acknow¬ 
ledge  it.  But  this  I  after  e  him,  that ,  to  the  be  ft 
of  my  Judgment,  I  have  made  Hippocrates  fay 
nothing ,  bnt  what  he  really  did  fay,  and  that 
I  have  omitted  nothing,  that  I  thought  very  mate¬ 
rial,  either  in  his  reafonings,  or  his  method. 

1  have  one  word  more  more  to  add  concerning 
the  Language  in  which  I  write  .If  I  had  written 
in  Latin,!  might  perhaps  have  had  more  Readers 
and  the  faults  have  been  lefts  vifible  ;  at  leaft  I 
might  have  hoped  for  as  eafy  pardon  as  abundance 
of  other  Authors,  that  have  written  lately  in  it, 
tho  but  indifferent  Alaftcrs  of  it,  ’ Tis  pure  hu¬ 
mour  ,  that  made  me  write  in  French,  If  my  Book 
be  worth  the  while,  'twill  find  Tran  fiat  or s  enough 
to  makfe  it  of  ufe  to  Strangers*  And  for  the 
French  Us  fufftcient ,  if  they  under  ft  and  me, 
without  being  fo  licit ous  about  the  purity ,  or  /  olite- 
nefs  of  the  Stile,  which  feldom  falls  to  the  /bare 
of  thofi  that  are  but  borderers  upon  the  Country. 
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The  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Phyfick,, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Worlds 
to  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War  in- 
clufive. _ 

,  CH  A  pTT 

The  Reafons  that  firft  put  Men  upofi  the 
search  after  Medicine,  and  their  ear - 
lieft  proceedings  therein. 

i  V  '  *■  • 

®  F  k  p  the  Bodies  of  Men,  and 
other  Animals,  perfid  a] ways  in  their 
natuial  date  without  any  alteration.,' 
and  every  Part,  whereof  they  are 
compos’d,  do  its  duty,  we  fhoiild* 
enjoy  a  perpetual  courfe  of  that,  which  we  call 
Health,  or  Life.  But  this  admirable  piece  of 
Workman-fhip,  like  all  the  red,  is  fubmitted 
^u?^vh  *olh$°lutlon  :  Not  a  moment  pafiesj 
flroehrasakss  change,  fenfible  or  infen- 

•  g  •  i&toxt 
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fable.  The  Springs  which  move  our  Bodies  are 
fratrud  of  Matter  fo  tender,  and  fo  fulceptible 
of  all  Foreign  imprefiions,  that  no  long  time  is 
requir’d  to  wear  em  out,  and  being  extreamly  ^ 
fubtil  and  fine,  mull  needs  be  very  brittle;  and 
therefore  frequently  out  of  order :  nor  can  it 
‘ •  poffibly  lafi:  long  in  comparifun  with  more  iolid 
Bodies,  and  confequently  Death,  which  finally 
dilfolves  us  ;  and  the  Diftemyers,  which  lead  to 

it,  are  unavoidable.  _ 

Nor  are  we  to  be  furpriz  d  at  Dying,  iince. 
we  have  more  reafonable  caufe  of  wonder,  that 
*  Difeafes  come  not  ofener,  and  Death  fooner  > 

which  were  inevitable,  if  among  the  numberlels 
Springs,  that  actuate  our  Machine,  fome  were 
not  lefs' neceflary,  others  lefs  nice.  Some,  like 
the  main  Spring  of  a  Watch,  give  the  motion, 
and  fet  all  the  refl  a  going :  Others,  lefs  effen- 
tial,  may  receive  great  damages,  and  liana 
ilill,  without  flopping  the  motion  of  the  whole. 
The  Errors  we  commit  in  the  ufe  of  thofe 
things,  that  are  neceflary  for  the  ipaintenance 
of  this  Engine,  as  Meat,  Drink,  Exercife,  and 
Refi,  &c.  (which  are  thole,  that  ufually  pro¬ 
duce  the  greatefl  alterations  in  the  principal 
Parts)  nor  even  the  violent  impulfes  of  other 
Bodies,  rend  not  always  to  its  entire  definition  5 
nay,  often  fcarce  caufe  a  fenfible  diforder.  But, 
if  it  fo  fills  out,  fuch  is  the  wonderful  contri¬ 
vance  of  this  Machine,  that  it  can  frequently 
lhake  off,  unaliifled,  the  Clogs  that  impede  its 
motion,  and  recover  its  former  Hate  (or  very 
»  'near  it)  5  for,  we  mull  confefs,  that  thefe  fre¬ 
quent  ihocks  wear,  and  dellroy  the  Springs  by 
infentible  degrees.  #  * 

But,  when  this  diforder  rifes  fo  high,  that 
it  cannot  be  furmounted  by  all  the  force  of  the 
Machine  in  its  ordinary  courfe,  that  there  is  a 
neceflity  of  Foreign  Aid  ;  as  there  are  about*  it 
fome  Bodies  hurtful  to,  and  entirely  deltruclive 
of  it,  fo  there  are  others  helpful,  and  beneficial 
in  its  extremell  need.  The  Bealls,  under  the 

direction 
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diredion  of  their  Senfes  only,  know  how  to 
refrain,  and  guard  themfelves  from  thofe  and 
to  take  the  benefit  of  thefe.  I  fhall  not"  here 
take  into  confideration,  what  is  commonly  re¬ 
ported  of  the  Inilind  of  Brutes ;  of  that  here¬ 
after.  Tis  fufficient  to  take  notice,  that  Men, 
who  have  Reafon,  have  not  fail'd  to  make  ufe 
of  it  on  thefe  occasions. 

The  kindnefs  they  have  for  their  own  Bodies 
has  taught  em,  ever  face  the  beginning  of  .the 
World,  to  diftinguifh  carefully  bet-ween  what 
was  ufeful  f#r  the  prefervation  of  Life  and 
Health,  and  What  w'as  deilrudive  of  em.  They 
ufed  their  utmoif  endeavour  to  avoid  the  latter, 

I  but  finding  all  their  caution  inefficient,  and 
that  it  was  not  always  in  their  power  to  avoid 
the  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  their  refuge  was  to  ob- 
ferve  nicely  the  condud  of  thofe  that  were  fill* 
len  fick.  “  •  .  . 

Finding  therefore,  that,  in  their  opinion, 
fuch  or  Inch  ari  Error  had  hailen\l  the  death 
of  foine,  and  fuch  and  fuch  Condud  the  reco¬ 
very  of  others,  and  that  then  they  made  ufe  of 
things,  not  ufed  in  time  of  health,  to  which 
they  attributed  their  recovery,  they,  for  the 
future/ avoided  what  they  thought  hurtful  to 
the  former,  and  try'd  upon  other  perfons  in  like 
cafes  *,  thofe  things,  which  they  thought  fb  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  latter,  and  being  confirm’d  by 
repeated  Succeffes,  continued  the  ufe  of  em. 


CHAP.  IL 

Whether  Med’ cine  came  immediately  from 
God :  And  how  the  firfi  Remedies 
.  were  found  *out.  *  * 

have  feen,  what  firfi:  induc’d  Men  to 

have  recourfe  to  Med’cine,  and  what  in 

general  their  management  nuift  needs  have  been 

on  that  occafion.  If  it  be  ask  d,  Who  taught 

B  2  Men 

*  *  \ 
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Men  to  have  recourfe  in  their  Sicknefs  to  things 
of  which  in  Health  they  made  no  ule  ?  Molt  be¬ 
lieve,  that  Men  owe  their  firft  knowledge  or 
this  kind  to  Divine  Infpiration,  immediately, 
and  by  way  of  Revelation,  or  Inftcuchon. 

The  Jewifh,  and  many  Chriilian  _  Doctors, 
have  inferr  d  from  Genefis ,  wheie  tis  laid,  T  at 
God  cans  d  all  the  Creatures  to  pafs  before  Adam, 
that  he  might  give  'em  Names  :  That  he,  at  the 
fame  time,  receiv’d  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  all 
their  qualities,  and  of  the  reft  of  the  Creation  5 
and  confequently,  that  he  was  n^f  ignorant  or 
their  Medical  Vertues..  Many  yet  are  of  another 
opinion  :  Of  this  firft  Man  we  fhall  fay  fome- 
w  hat  more,  when  we  treat  of  the  Inventors  or 
Medicine.  A  fecond  Argument  to  prove  the 
coeleftial  Origine  of  this  Art,  is  drawn  from 
jji  r  m  thofe  paflages  of  Ecclefiaflicns  \  *  where  he  fays, 
1/.rrJ *  3  °&Ct  That  God  created  the  Phyfician,  and  the  l  'hyjic 
^  5  ’  and  that  he  hath  given  Science  to  Aden,  and  that 

* tis  he  that  healeth  Ad  an,  Sec .  . 

All  the  ancient  Pagans  held  their  Gods  to  be 
-  the  Authors  of  Med  cine.  The  Art  of  Phyiict^ 

(a)  D corum  (fays  <a\  CICERO)  is  Sacred  to  the  Invention  of 
immorra  lum  ^  Immortal  Gods ;  that  is  to  fay.  This  Art  was 
“X  "  eft  look'd  on  as  Sacred,  becaufe  invented  by  the 
Art Medica.  Gods.  The  Author  of  a  Piece  among  the- 
Ouatft.Tufc.  ?.  Works  of  Galen ,  Entituled,  The  PhjJictan,  or 
”  •  ?  the  Introduction,  tells  us.  That  the  Greeks  afertb  d 

the  invention  of  Arts  to  the  Sons  of  the  Gods ,  or 
•  others  of  their  near  eft  kindred,  who  were  inflrutlcd 
ib)  De  prifc.  yt  >em  HIPPOCRATES  makes  God  the  Inven- 
J'1?' “■  ,  ,  tor  ;  Ob)  They  (fays  he)  who  firft  found  the  way  ef 

{0  curing  Diftempcrs,  thought  it  an  Art  that  deferv  d 

to  beaftrib'd  to  the  Gods  (f)  ;  which  (adds  he)  is 
rn'icritus,  !.  i.  the  receiv  d  Opinion. 

\d)  Diis  pri-  (d)  They  who  were^  not  precisely  of  tnis 
mum  invento-  mind,  yet  rank’d  at  leaft  among  their  Gods  the 
res  fuos  afTig-  Men  that  invented  Arts,  efpecially  Phylick  5 
eavitMedicina,  either  cut  of  admiration  of  the  Introducers  of 
casloq;  dicavic.  things  fo  uftful  to  Society,  or  as  a  publick  ac- 
plin.  lib*  29.  knowledgment  of  the  benefits  they  had  re¬ 
cap.  .  '•  “  QSIYQp 
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ceiv'd.  (f)  We  fhall  bring  Authorities  and  In-  M  See  the 
ltances,  m  confirmation  of  what  we  have  now  Articles  of 
laid,  which  will  lhgw  in  what  manner  the  B£a-  He*rnies}Ofyris, 
thens  belie vd  their  Gods  imparted  their  Aid  to  I<1S  ana  Efcu* 
the  relief  of  Men’s  Maladies,  and  the  light  re-  IaPius- 
quit  d  for  the  practice  of  Phyfick. 

The  neceffity  of  this  Art  once  fuppos’d,  Rta- 
fin  and  Chance  might  prefent  Men  with  the 
hrit  Remedies  they  made  ufe  of :  Tho'  the  moll 
ancient  Inrrances  we  meet  with, of  the  manner  of 
diicovering  the  v  ertues  of  any  Plants,  render 
us  indebted  to  Chance  alone. 

Vt,here  is  a  Fable  that  (/)  GLAUCUS  Son  if )Hyginhs; 

MINOS** of  CRETE,  as  fcw,  playing  lib  r.  Apollo- 
tumble  A  into  a  Veflflel  of  Honej,  and  abundance  of dor.  lib.  j. 
n  me  was  [pent  tn  vain  fe arch  after  him.  At  length 

Tr  rn^Y?%  aDT7> 

A  KG  US,  who  citj  covered  where  he  was.  MINOS 
finding  himfuch  a  notable  Fellow,  prefently  conclu¬ 
de,.  that  he  coud  reft  ore  him  to  life  too,  and  to 
compel  am  to  it,  causd  him  to  he  enclos'd  in  the 
Jams  Tomb.  The  Conjurer  thus  put  to  his  trumps 

the  Pftr,cafi’  fPle-t  a  Serpent  making  towards 
him,  which  he  flew..  Prefent lj  after  came  another  ■ 

Serpent,  who  feeing  the  other  dead  immediately 
J camper  d,  and  return  d  with  a  certain  Herb  with 
which  he  cover'd  the  whole  Body  of  the  dead Ser- 
pent  and.  drought  him  prefently  to  life.  PQLYI- 
tJUS  too^the  hint,  and  made  the  fame  experiment 
upon  GLAUCUS  with  the  fame  fuccefs ;  there¬ 
upon  ne  call  d  to  fome,  that pafs  A  by,  who  carried 

the  news  to  the  Jung,  who  prefent  lj  fet  him  at  li-  , 
berry.  .  J 

Js^cdible  FbIe  th*n  th«»  is  that  Of  • 

ME  LAM i  OYand  theDaughters  oi’PR.JEfVS 
Melampus  was  a  Shepherd.  whn  nfC-. —  *  o-  his 

L  ,1  1  7  v  frtyw  HELLEBORF 

bethought  himfilf  to  make  them  eat  of  it  a„jf’  '  ' 
their  mikto  the  aforesaid  Ladies,  ihofroJk- 
Matady,  o r  which  the  Fhyficians  give  diver  t  ex 
amples  thought  themfehesturn  d  L  Cows  which 
Faiie  at'Ok*t**t<r  the  wrath  of  Bacchus,  or 

«  3  hmo2 
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tuno,  whom  thev  pretended  to  furpafs  >«  beauty  > 
however,  the  Shepherd’s  experiment  f^eedei, 
M'e  Ladies  fancies  were  fl"  . 

was  Country-man  to  PoLIjDUA.  we  ma 
have  occabon  to  fpsak  of  both  hereafter. 

If  it  be  ask’d,  Who  taught  Polytdm  s  Serpent, 
or  Melampm  s  Goats,  the  ule  of  thofe  Herbs : 
Thofe,  that  believe,  that  God  hrft  taught  Men 
Phyfick,  wou’d  anfwer,  That  God  has  the  fame 
care  of  Brutes,  and  has  given  emlnfttnftm  heu 
■  of  Reafon ;  of  which  they  are  detfitute.  But 
if  this  Inftinft  be  real,  it  fliou  d  be  fomething 
fuperior  to.Reafon,  face  it  reveals  to  Brutes  , 
directly  thofe  things,  which  the  other  does  not 
difcover  to  Men,  till  after  abundance  ot  turn- 
(g)  See  the  •  ings  and  windings,  (g)  We  fhall  have  occauon 
Article  of  Vo-  hereafter  to  fpeak  of  Medcines  dilcover  d  by 
dalirius.  Chance,  and  what  Brutes  ^  have  contributed 

.  thereto,  when  we  fpeak  of  Bleeding-. 

It  may  be  objc&ed,  That  I  have  attributed 
to  Chance  the  difcover?  of  certain  Remedies, 
upon  the  Authority  of  Fables.  Mod:  Fables  of 
tliis  kind  are  founded  upon  true  Hiitones,  anu 
I  fee  no  reafon  why  this  of  MeUmpu*  may  not 
be  one  of  them  ;  but  there  is  no  need  either  ox 
Fable*  *cr  Hiftory,  to  eftablilk  what  has  been 
faid  of  Chance.  •  Every  one  is  convinc  d,  by  the 
experience  of  himlelf,  and  others,  tnat  we  iur- 
fer,  or*are  benefited  daily,  in  point  of  riealtn, 
by  ufing  certain  aliments,  or  taking  ceitain 
things  without  confideration,  which  we  do 
not  ordinarily  ufe.  If  we  mull  allow  that 
Chance  has  made  known  to  us  feveral  Poiions, 
we  mud  not  deny,  that  the  fame  Chance  has 
made  us  acquainted  with  variety  of  (alutary 
brings ;  upon  the  proof  of  which,  I  mall  not 

•  '  '  Not  that  Reafon, nghiS  conu  ..ucccLieis  to  me 

Bifcovery  of  Remedies  than  Chance  ;  we  mult 
reafon  even  upon  what  Chance  prefents  us  wit  , 
before  we  can  make  a  right  uie  ot  it.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  fervice,  that  Reafonmg  does  us  , 
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if  Chance  alone  has  fhewn  us  the  vertue  of 
lome  Medicaments,  Reafoti  alone,  guided  the 
hrlt  Phylicians  to  the  knowledge  of  divers 
others,  without  the  interpofition  of  Chance: 
They  need  but  compare  the  Dillempers  one 
with  another,  and  examine  the  nature  of  the 
Medicines  in  ule,  to  find  that  way  abun- 
dance  of  others  before  unknown.  We  lhall  give 
lorne  Examples  of  this  Method  of  making  dif* 
covenes,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  practice  • 
ottne  Lmdian  Phylicians,  who  are  the  moft  an- 
cienr  we  know. 

But  how  much  foever  of  this  nature  we  owe 
to  Chance,  or  Reafoning,  it  excludes  not  the 
concurrence  of  Providence.  For  it  will  be  al¬ 
ways  true,.  That  Phyfic \  is  the  Gift  of  God  in 
the  fenfe,  that  we  derive  all  our  other  blelnngs* 
from  the  fame  fource. 


CHAP.  III. 


™ojl  ancient  People  5  and  how ,  what 
is  fetid  of  the  beginnings  or  inven¬ 
tion  of  Phyfic '  is  to  be  miderjiood . 


probability,  every  body  pre- 


fcribd  Phyfick,  and  twas  a  long  time  be-? 
fore  it  became  a  diftincl  Profefiion.  Whoever 
had  gain  d  any  experience  upon  himfeif,  or 
otiiers,  repeated  it  upon  the  like  occafion,.  and 
communicated  to  his  Friends  and  Neighbours.  • 
Herodotus  tells  us,  i  hat  the  Babylonians  conti¬ 
nued  that  practice,  even  to  his  time,  (a)  The  / 
Babylonians,  fays  -he,  carry  their  Sick  into  the  W  j1 
'Afar pet,  for  they  have  no  Phyfic  ians)  that  all  who  ‘ 
pa/s  by ,  and  have  ever  had ,  or  fee?i  the  like  Di- 
jlemper,  may  give  their  Advice ,  and  encourage 
cm  to  try,  what  them fe Ives,  or  others,  have  nfd  ‘ 
with  Jmcefs  in  the  like  cafe.  The  fame  Am^or 

n  1  <  1 
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adds,  That  they  fuffer’d  no  body  to  pafs^  till  he 
had  inform'd  himfelf  of  the  SicJ^  Atari s  cafe . 
(a)  Lib.  1 6  &c,  (*)  Strabo  fays  the  lame/ not  only  of  the  Baby - 
5  '  lonians,  but  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Portuguefes 
Iikewife.  The  PORTUGUESE'S  (fays  he)  ac- 
'  cording  to  the  ancient  Cuftom  of  the  ^Egyptians, 
bring  their  Sicl^  into  the,  Streets ,  and  Highways, 
that  all  Comers ,  who  have  had  the  fame  Malady, 
may  give  'em  their  Advice. 

If  we  confider  the  Antiquity  of  the  Babylo - 
*>r  mans,  or  Affyrians ,  and  Egyptians,  who  were 

the  fir  ft  People  of  whom  we  have  any  Memoirs, 
their  practice  may  -be  quoted  as  an  inftance  of 
the  oldeft  Method  of  treating  the  Sick-  The 
Simplicity  of  this  Method,  feems  at  leaft  to  be 
a  proof  of  its  Antiquity,  as  *tis  the  moll  na- 
.tural  beginning.  .  ‘ 

But  as  every  one  is  not  able  to  form  a  juft 
Experience,  yet  all  indifferently  clubbd  theirs 
to  the  public k  Stock ;  they  became  thereby  fo 
numerous,  that  the  care  of  diftinguifhing  and 
fele&ing,  muft  neceflarily  devolve  upon  fonle 
particular  Perfons,  whofe  whole  and  foie  bu- 
finefs,  and  employment,  it  became- 
•  In  our  enquiry  into  the  birth,  and  beginning 
ti»  a fic  of  Phyftck,  we  muft  diftinguifh  between  Phy- 
admonere  fck  in  W  Natural  State,  as  we  fuppofe  it 
omnia  quaArs  to  have  been  among  the  lirft  Men,^  and  as  it  was 
confummarit  among  the  Babylonians,  and  Phyhck  after  it  be- 
a  Natura  initia  came  an  Art.  The  lirft  is  as  old  as  Mankind, 
duxilfe  :  aut  and  has  been  in  ufe  in  ail  times,  and  all  Na- 
toliatur  Medi-  tions.;  that  w?  may-  fay  with  Pliny ,  That  if 
cina,  qux  ex  fome  Nations  have  made  inift  without  Phyft- 
•  obfervatione  cians,  yet  none  ever  cfid  without  phyfick-  Ail 
falubrium  atq;  the  difficulty  lies  in  atfigning  the  time,  when 
his  contrario-  t]ie  letter  comnienc  d  ;  that  is,  .‘when  they  had 
n:m,  reperta  gadier'd  a  fufBcient  collection  of  Obfervations, 
•’  UC  *  whereon  to  found  Rules  to  know,  and  diftin- 
piacet  tota  gdifh  Difeafes  by  j  and  Precepts  for  the  choice, 

con  flat  cxperimentis.  Namq;  &  vulnus  Heligavit  aliquis,  antequans 
h2ec  Ars  effet,  &  febrem  quiete  &  ahftinentia,  non  quiarationem  vide- 
'  bat,  fed  quia  id  yaletudo  ipfa  ccegera{.  Quintilian*  lib.2.cap.8, 

anq 
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and  adminiftration  of  Remedies,  and  for  the 
regulation  of  Living,  &c>  Whether  thefe  Rules 
were  true,  or  falfe,  the  Pr  ecepts  juft,  or  un~ 
reafonable,  is  nor  the  queftion :  For  if  it  be 
ask'd,  when  this  Art  was  brought  to  perfection  ?  , 
the  true  and  ready  anfwer  is.  That  ’tis  yet  a 
great  way  fhort  of  that.  The  queftion  here  is. 

When  thofe  Rules  and  Precepts  were  firft  laid 
down,  by  which  Phylick  became  an  Art  ? 

When  we  read  in  Hiftory,  or  Fable,  that 
(a) -the  Invention  of  Phj/Jici \  is  afciib'd  to  this  or  (,*)  See  the 
that  particular  perfon,  we  are  not  to  imagine  chapter  of 
him  the  firft  that  ever  gave  a  Med’cine  ;  what  Efculapius. 
has  been  obfenfd  concerning  Natural  Phyfick 
refutes  that  conceit.  JTis  more  probable,  that 
thofe,  to  whom  the  Ancients  gave  the.  honour 
of  the  Invention  of  this  Art,  were  Men  that  ap- 
plyJd  themfelves  more  peculiarly  to  it,  and  di- 
ftinguifh'd  themfelves  by  it ;  whether  they  were 
really  the  firft  that  engag'd  in  it,  or  that  ex¬ 
celling  in  their  Art,  their  greater  luftre  objfcur’d 
the  dim  Lights  of  thofe  that  preceded  'em  in 
it,  and  feem  d  to  have  made  feme  progrefs  in 
th6  eftablifhment  of  that  Art#  of  which  thefe 
compleated  the  Syltem or  that,  examining 
more  narrowly  the  Subject  of  it,  that  is,  the 
Body,  and  enquiring  more  nicely  into  the 
Caufes  of  Difterripers,  and  of  the  Efte&s  of 
Remedies,  they  firft  began  to  give  the  Reafons 
of  the  Precepts  of  their  Art.  Experience  alone 
was  fufficient  for  the  Inventors  of  the' firft  fort, 
they  had  no  need  of  more  refin'd  reafoning, 
than  common  fenfe  furnilh’d  every  Man  with. 

The  fecond  were  oblig'd  to  carry  their  fpecula* 
tions  a  little  farther,  grounding  ftill  upon  Ex¬ 
perience  only.  The  third  wer£  obiig  d  not  only  . 
to  Reafon,  but  to  join  the  ftudy  of  Natural 
Philafophy  to  that  of  Phyfick, 

(  *  *  *  •  i  .  *  s  ‘ 
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CHAP,  IV. 


That  Prometheus,  by  fome  reputed  the 


Perfon .  The  fir ji  Man  the  firji  Phy- 


fician .  . 

all  thofe  that  were  accounted  the  Inven- 


^  tors  of  Phyfick  by  the  Ancients,  Prometheus 
‘  only  Teems  to  have  been  an  Inventor  of  the 
fir  it  fort.  Aefchylus  introduces  him  fpeaking 
thus  of  himfelf :  Tou  wond  be  furpriz,  d ,  if  / 
jhoH  d  tell you  all  the-  Artifices  and  Subtilties  that 
l  ha,7je  invented .  This  is  the  principal  ;*  If  any  one 
fell  fick,  and  there  tv  as  no  relief  for  him ,  nothing 
that  he  coud  eat ,  nothing  that  he  coud  drink? 
nothing  to  anoint  him  with,  he  muft  perijh  for 
want  of  Remedies ,  before  I  taught  Men  the  ufe  of 
fweetning  Medicines,  with  which' they  might  cure 
*  all  Difeafis.  He  had  faid  before.  That  he  fiole 
Tire  from  Heaven  which  is  the  infufer  of  all  Arts , 
that  he  might  ctpnnunicate  em  to  Aden  ;  That,  he 
had  made  them  Tinder  (landings  and  Wife\  That  he 
had  taught  'em  to  bmidHoufek,, that  they  mi- ht  dwell 
no  longer  in  Caves ,  as  they  had  done  before  ;  To 
diflingmjh  the  Seafons  ;  and  obferve  the  rifing  and 
fetting  of  the  Stars ;  To  cvmpofe  Letters ,  and 
form  Words  *,  To  joaf  Reaps,  and  fix  'em  to  the 
Chariot ;  To  breafHorfes  ;  To  build  Ships ,  and 
mafe  Sails *  Tie  adds.  That  he  taught  'em  to 
Divine  ;  to  explain  Dreams  and  Oracles  \  to  for e- 
tel  things  by  the  flying  of  Birds ,  and  the  entrails 
of  Be  aft  si  and  by  the  Signs  that  appear  in  Heaven ; 
to  dig  out  of  lift  Earth ,  Brafs,  Iron ,  Silver  and 
Cold:  In  Jhort,  th<v  all  Arts  came  from  Prome- 
'theuSi 

PROMETHEUS  has  been  taken  for  the  Tame 
with  MAGOG ,  from  whom  the  Scythians  de¬ 
rive  them  (elves,  But  tis  eafie  to  (hew,  that 


th$ 
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the  Prometheus  of  Aefchylus ,  and  the  oth^r  Po¬ 
ets,  is  only  an  Emblem,  or  a  Profopopeia  of 
the  Wit  ^ind  Indu/hy  of  Man,  or  of  his  Pru¬ 
de  nee  ,  Which  aflifted  him  to  difcoyer  all  that 
was  -lifeful  for  Life  and  Society.  I  •  fhall  per- 
fue  this  Subject  no  farther.  I  (hall  only  take 
notice,  that  if  any  one  wou  d  know  who  was 
the  firft  Phyfici'an,  .or  Patient,  he  dial!  find  em 
both  in  the  perfon  of  the  firft  Man  :  The  fame 
Law  that  fubje&ed’  him  to  Death,  fubmitting 
him  likewife  to  Difeafes,  at  lealt  to  divers  in¬ 
firmities  infeparable  from  humane  Nature, there 
is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  did  all  he 
couA  toTecure  himfelf  againfl:,  or  free  hitnfeif 
from  em.  Sacred  Writ  allures  u;,  that  he  liv  d 
long  enough  to  have  gather’d  abundance  of  Ex¬ 
perience  ;  but  as  the  manner  of  living  then  was 
fimple  anduniform,  (Tuch  at  leaft  we  ufually- 
fuppofe  it)  and  the  conllitution  of  thofe  primi¬ 
tive  Men  To  robuft  and  hearty,  that  Dill  empers 
might  be  very  rare,  fo  that  fis  not  likely  he 
fhou'd  have  had  opportunity  to  carry  Phyfick 
to  any  great  heighth,  or  reduce  it  to  an  Art. 
But  fincc  the  Scripture  is  filent  in  the  point,  I 
fhall  proceed  to  what  Pagan  Antiquity  has 
handed  down  to  us. 


- 


— 


CHAP.  V. 


HERMES',  or  MERCURY,  or 

THOTH  the  Inventor  of  Phyfick., 
ly  fame  confounded  with  MOS  ES. 

'  H  E  moll  ancient  of  thofe  that  have  had  the 
f  honour  of  tli**  Tnv*»nt*i/iA  in.thefpcond  fen  he 
(tnat  is,  to  have  reduced  it  to  an  Art)  is  HER- 
,<?*  MERCVRT,  Surnanid  TRISME- 
(j fupposd  to  be  the  fame  with 

.  (a)  CA* 

’  '* 
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OOBorrich.de  (a)  CANAAN  Son  of  CHAM \  as  fome  Iearn- 
ortu,  8c  pro-  ed  Men  think.  ThoJ'  their  conje&ure  were  fo 
grelTuChymidtj  far  ill  grounded}  that  HERMES  and  CANA •* 
P.^3.  AN  fhou'd  appear  to  have  been  different  per- 

fons,  yet  they  liv’d  at  lead  at  the  fame  time, 
and  HERMES  muff  have  been  the  elder. 
✓t\  r  One  of  the  ableft  (b)  Criticks  of  this  Age  has 
provd;  that  CHRONOS,  or  SATVRN,  was 
c  lart  in  bis  ^  pame  wjt}1  NOAH.  Santthoniaihon  informs 

aJegf  us,  that  HERMES ,  THOTH,  or  T  AAV  TVS, 
(as  the  Phanicians  and  Egyptians  call  him)  was 
one  of  theCounfellors  of  SATVRN.  Diodorus 
Siculm  fays,  that  HERMES  was  Secretary  to 
*  OSTRJS  and  ISIS,  the  moff  ancient  King  and 
Queen  of  ELgypt,  who  both  call'd  themlelves 
✓  \  r,-ur  lu  (c)  Children,  or  Grand-children  of  CHRO - 
ft)  Bi  liOc  z-  jyo $'  Santlhoniathon  makes  HERMES  a  Pha- 

SXl  “n  He  "  nician,  and  Son  of  Mi  for,  whp  liv  d  aifo  about 
Monjieur  le  '  the  time  we  are  (peaking  of.  [dj  Cicero  will 
Cl  ere.  Tom^.  have  it,  that  there  were  five  Men  who  bore  the 
f'ODcnaturi  Name  of  MERCVRT.  The  fir ft,  fays  he,  was 
Dcor#  Son  of  CffBLLlS  and  DIES  ;  whom  fomething  • 

not  fo  cleanly  befel  upon  the  fight  of  PROSER¬ 
PINE.  The  fecond ,  who  was  Son  of  VALENS 
and  PHORONIS,  has  hie  abode  under  ground, 
and  is  the  fame  with  T  ROPHONIUS.  The  third 
was  Son  of  JUPITER  and  MAI  A,  by  whom  of 
PENELOPE  PAN  was*  begotten.  The  fourth, 
whom  the  ./Egyptians  make  a  fcruple  of  naming, 
had  NILUS  for  his  Father .  The  fifth ,  whom 
the  Pheneates  keep,  and  who  flew  ARGUS  fled 
-  into  ./Egypt  for  it,  where  he  taught  em  the  ufe 
of  Letters,  and  gave  emLaws .  The  Egyptians, 
fayS  Cicero ,  call  him  THOTH,  and  name  the 
firfl  Month  from  him. 

If  Cicero  had  confulted  the  Tradition  of  the 
Egyptians,  rather  than  that  uf  the  c? 
f  )  .  ,  (e)  from  whence  he  owns  himfelt  to  i-ive 

W  Atq;  bxc  <d4wn  M  tKlcko  fayc  „  .W.  fuWcft,  he  WOU  d 
quidem  ex  ve-  F‘‘  ade  THOTH  the  eldetl  of  the  MER- 

CORIES," or  he  woud  have  made  the  hrft. 

“  hiedk  so,  .f  c#m  aj® 

Dcor.  ‘  ■■ 
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brought  the  knowledge  of  Letters,  and  Laws, 
from  into  Greece ,  fince  if  MERCVRY 

came  to  cAgypt  from  the  Country  of  ARGVS , 
which  was  Greece ,  it  wou  d  follow.  That  the 
^Egyptians  had  learn  d  of  the  Greeks ,  what  on 
the  contrary  the  Greeks  learn'd  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  as  their  own  Authors  confefs  in  a  thou- 
fand  places.  This  way  MERGVRY,  or 
THOTH ,  will  dill  be  the  Son  of  CHAM ; 
for  CJELVS  is  JVPITER ,  and  JVPITER 
the  fame  with  CHAM,  or  HAM  MON ,  as 
the  Greeks  call'd  him.  ,  N 

(a)  We  find  in  Eufehius  a  Quotation  of  Ar-(yf)  Praparak 
tab  anus,  that  fays.  That  MOSES  having  taught  Evangel-  lib.f. 
the  ./Egyptians  to  build  Ship,  and  Machines  for  ■  ^ 

ralfing  of  great  Stones  for  Buildings  >  to  make  ' 

Aqua  dulls,  and  Pumps  to  draw  Water  5  and  di-  • 
vers  Inflruments  of  War  ;  And  efpccially ,  having 
invented  Philofophy ,  drew  the  love  'of  the  people  fo 
to  him ,  that  the  Priefis  paid  him  Honours  equal 
to  thofe  they  paid  to  their  Gods .  He  adds.  That 
the  fame,  Priefis  gave  him  the  Name  of  HER¬ 
MES,  becaufe  he  underfeed  the  explication  of 
their  Myftical  Writings. 

That  which  made  him  believe  that  MOSES 
and  HERMES  were  the  fame  perfbn,  is,  that 
fome  Greek  Authors  have  written  that  MOSES 
was  contemporary  to  Inachus ,  the  Father  of 
Jo,  who  by  fome  has  been  confounded  with 
Ifs,  to  whom  HERMES  was  Counfellor, 

Artabanus  finding  fo  luckily  to  his  purpofe 
thefe  two  great  Men,  MOSES  and  HERMES 
living  together,  of  the  two  made  one,  for  the 
greater  honour  of  the  former. 

But,  if  HERMES  were  the  Inventor  of 
Phyfick  among  the  Egyptians,  as  we  fhall  fee 
by  and  by,  he  molt  have  liv’d  a  iong  time 
before  MOSES:  For  MOSES  himfeif  tells 
us.  That  there  were  Phyficians  in  Egypt  four  pf ^ 
hundred  Years  before  his  time,  in  the  days  of  }0fCph  mini- 
Jofeph ,  {b)  whofe  Corps  was  Embalm’d  by  the  flris  fuis  Me* 
Phyficians* '  according  to  the  facred  Text.  dicis  ut  condi* 

But  rent  Patraa, 


.14 


(b)  Aft.Apoft. 
lib  7. 


(cj  DeVit. 
Mo  f. 


*  'Ajtronmy. 

( dj  Stromat/i 
lib.  1. 


*  Experience 
convinces  us 
that  this  cant 
be  true  in  f aft 
under  a  mira¬ 
cle  }  and  it 
cant  be  any 
proof  of  his 
Skill  in  Phy - 
fickj  ‘Jince  he 
tnujl  be  fuper- 
raturally  in¬ 
form'd,  if  he 
foreknew  the 
ejftfts  of  a  fu- 
pernatural  fro* 
duftion. 
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But  beffde,  that  Eufebius  himfelf  ‘acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  Inachus  was  fome  Ages  cider  than 
MOSES .  The  Scripture  it  felf  overthrows  the 
pofftion  of  Art  ab  arms  t  where  ’tis  faid,  {b)  that 
MOSES  underftood  all  the  Wifdom,  and  all 
the  Learning  of  the  Egyptians  ; '  which  Ihews, 
that  he  learn’d  of  them,  not  they  of  him. 

(c)  Philo  the  Jew ,  enumerating  the.Sciences, 
that  MOSES  had  learn’d  of  the  Egyptians, 
mentions  only  Arithmetic^,  Geometry ,  Poetry , 
Mufick,  and  their  Symbolical  Philofophy ,  yvhich- 
was  written  in  Hieropliphick  Characters.  And 
lie  adds,  That  the  Greeks  taught  AlOSES  the 
reft  of  the  Liberal  Arts  ;  that  he  fetch’d  from 
the  Ajjyrians  thofe  who  taught  him  their  Learn- 
'ing,  and  from  the  Chaldeans ,  of  whom  he 
learn’d  the  (*)  Science  of  the  Stars .  *  ( d )  But 
Clemens  Alexandrines  fays  exprelly,  That  AlO¬ 
SES  xn  is  InffruCted  in  Phyfick,  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  Now  tho  th*e  Error  of  Artabarws  be 
very  manifeff,  and  this  therefore  not  the  pro¬ 
per  place  to  purfue  the  Difcourfe  of  AlOSES 
any  further,  yet  that  we  may  not  be  oblig  d 
again  to  refume  it,  I  fliall  only  hint  in  a  few 
words,  that  probably  this  Prophet  was  skilled 
in  Phyfick.  *  We  have  had  the  teftimony  of 
Clemens  Alexavdrinus  to  the  point?  and  we  fliall 
fee  in  the  fequel,  that  the  great  Men  of  Egypt 
applied  themfelves  to  this  Study,  and  that 
MOSES  might  have  learn’d  it  there.  The 
Chymifts  (*)  pretend,  that  his  reducing  to  Allies,, 
or  Calcining  the  Golden  Calf,  and  fcattering 
the  allies  in  the  Water,  and  giving  th zjfraelites 
of  it  to  drink,  is  a  fufficiejit  proof  that  he  per¬ 
fectly  underftood  t-heir  Art.  This  inftance  does 
indeed,  directly  conclude  him  very  expert  in 
Metallicks ,  if  we  fuppofe  ho  Miracle  in  the 
cafe  ;  but  ive  fhal !,  in  the  fecond  Part  of  this 
Hiftory,  Ihew  that  this  is  110  proof  of  his  having 
been  a  Phyftcian,  the  difference  according  to 
us  being  very  great  between  Metallic and 
.  MecL'cinalChjmijtry.  % 
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To  return  to  TROTH,  or  the  MERCVRT 
of  the  •^Egyptians 9  tis  certain  that  the  ^Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  all  theHeathens  after  'em, believ’d  him  CaJ  Diodorus 
the  Inventor  of  ail  Arts,  Sciences,  (a)  as  the  Siculus,  lib.  i. 
Authors  here  cited  teilifie,  of  whom  the  (b)  lat-  J«k  Ca?f.  de 
ter  attribute  to  him  the  Invention  of  Phyfickfm  Bdl.G3iI.Ii6.tf. 
particular.  And  therefore  twas  undoubtedly,  de 

that  the  Ancients  ufually  reprefented  Mercury  ^ih^gypt. 
accompany  d  by  theGoddefs  Hygieia ,  that  is,  '  /  frr\ 
Health,  which  he  brought  to  Men  by  this  Artjf  ^rtfan 

^  We  read  in  (c)  Jofephvs  that  the  Sons  of  KbS 

Seth  underltandmg  from  Adam ,  tnat  the  Worid  ciem.  Alex. 

was  to  perilh  by  Water,  and  by  Fire,  to  pre-  strom.  Hb.5. 

ferve  their  difcoveries  in  Afirology ,  contriv  d  to  Antic.  Ju- 

build  two  Pillars,  one  of  Bricky,  and  the  other  dale. lib.  i.c.3. 

of  Stone ,  011  which  they  Engrav  d  all  that  they 

knew  confiderable  in  that  Science,  thinking, 

that  if  the  Brick  were  deilroy  d  by  the  Deluge, 

the  Stone  wou'd  remain.  Jofephm  adds,  that 

the  Pillar  of  Brick  remain  d  in  Syria  in  his 

time. 

Mercury  took  the  fame  meafures  to  tranfmit 
to  Po  {ferity  the  Monuments  of  his  Knowledge. 

(d)  Eufebius  makes  mention,  upon  the  credit  Fa) Chronic, 
of  Manetho ,  an  ^Egyptian  Pried,  of  certain  J-E* 

Pillars  on  which  TROTH ,  or  the  firf^  MER¬ 
CURY,  had  written  many  things  in  Hierogli-  • 
phicks  ;  adding,  that  AGATJPODEMON ,  or 
the  fecond  MERCURY,  Father  of  Tat ,  tran- 
ferib  d  ’em  in  Greek  after  the  Deluge,  and  com¬ 
pos’d  of  em  Books  in  the  Sacred  Chara&ers, 
which  were  kept  in  the  mod:  fecret  places  of 
the  Temples  of  uEgypt.  Thus  far  Manetho ;  1 

To  examine  whether  this  fecond  Mercury  be 
different  from  Ciceros  dr  not,  is  net  to  our  pre- 
fent  purpofe. 

.  Iamblichus  fays  alfo,  (e)  That  there  were  r  x  M  « 
Columns  in  1 Egypt,  fill'd  with  Writings  contain-  X 

ing  the  DoUrines  of  Mercury.  The  fame  Author  1  ** 

remarks  elfewhere,  That  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
receiv'd  abundance  of  light  from  what  they  read 


/* 
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(aj  Plato  in  In  jfegypt  upon  the  Pillars  of  Mercury,  (a)  PL  A* 
Timao,  &  Cri-  TO  himfelf,  in  two  places,  fpeaks  of  Pillars 
tia.  Galen,  upon  which  the  JEgyptians,  and  other  ancient  . 
contra  Julian,  people,  writ  their  Laws,  the  Hiftory  of  their 
hh.  if  .  Times,  and  the  moft  remarkable  things  invent- 


ed  by  ’em-  What  we  fhall  fay  in  the  follow-  \ 
ing  Article  of  the  Pillar  of  Ifis9  will  be  a  con¬ 
firmation 

Whether  all  that  has  been  related  of  thefe 
Columns,  and  the  Extra&s  made  from  ’em,  fo 
much  boafted  of  by  the  Egyptian  Priefts,  were* 
true  or  not,  the  Fame  of  em  fuffic’d  to  bring 
forth  abundance  of  Writings,  or  Books,  whidh 
pafs’d  for  Copies  of  thefe  Extra&s*  and  were 
taken  fot  the  legitimate  Works  of  MTRCVRT. 


fbj  tho  the  Dtnblichus  reckons  (b)  6525  of  thefe  Books,  1 
Books  of  the  Of  fome  of  thefe,  there  remains  no  more  than 
Ancients  were  the  Title  *  others  have  been  prefeiVd  entire. 
very  flmt,  yet  There  are  yet  fome  Manufcripts  to  be  found 
the  number  here  jn  curious  Libraries,  which  treat  of  Chymiftry  5 
is  manifeftly  0f  which  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  take  further 
very  much  am-  notice,  as  likewife  of  the  famous  Table  of  Erne ~ 
plijted .  Some  rau[d  nf  Hermes .  in  the  Second  Part’  of  this 


1  r  n  1  r  ■tiU*-'-'1  y  ?  Ill  VVJII^II  vvv*  nmu  j.  iuu  xj 

thefe  Books  to  jo  HERMES  were  the  Inventor  of  Chymiftry. 

"  ’twas  not  of  Medical  Chymiftry.  _  .  •  ' 


Among  the’  Books  of  Mercury ,  of  which  the 
Ancients  make  mention,  and  which  relate  to 
Phyficlc,  there  were  fome  already  fufpe&ed. 


(c)  De  firr  even  in  the  time  of  Galen,  (c)  Such  was  that, 
jplic.  Medicam.  which  he  fays  was  attributed  to  the  JEgyptian 
iacult.  lib.«5.in  Mercury ,  which  contain’d  the  Thirty  fix  Herbs 
principio.  of  the  Horofcopes .  -Thefe,  he  fays,  were  meer 


trifles  only,  that  amus  d  the  Reader  to  thelofs 
of  his  time. 

We  have  fpoken  before  of  the  Hierogliphical 
Books  of  MERCVRTj  which  the  Egyptians 
kept  with  fo  much  care  in  their  Temples.  It 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  thefe  Books,  which 
Diodorus  calls,  in  the  lingular  number*  the  Sa± 
cred  Book^,  without  naming,  the  Author*  by 
which  all  the  Phyficiaits  of  4 Sjypt  were  oblig’d: 
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to  regulate  their  pra&ice.  So  that  obferving 
the  precepts  of  that  Book,  they  were  juflihed, 
tho’  the  Patient  died ;  but  if  they  deviated  from 
em  never  fo  little,  his  death  was  imputed  to 
em,  and  they  punilli  d  as  Murtherers.  Clemens 
Alexandrinm  goes  farther,  (a)  There  arey  fays  (X)  Stromal 
he,  which  are  moll  confiderabley  two  and  forty  kb- 
Books  of  HERMES  ;  thirty  fix  of  which  contain 
the  Egyptian  Philofophy ,  which  they  obligd  their 
SACRIFICERS,  or  PRIESTS  and  PRO¬ 
PHETS,  to  read.  The  other  fix  they  caus’d  ,,  ,  _  ■ 

their  (b)  PASTOPHORI  to  learn,  as  belonging  f-  „  > 
to  Phyiick.  The  Prfi  of  thefe  continues  he,  fi le^ fj. cali  ® 
treats  "of  the  STRUCTURE  of  the  Body,  the^Jj,- 
fecond  of  DISEASES  ;  the,  third  of  the  INSTRU-  CZTS.  "V, 
MENTS  requir'd  ;  the  fourth  of  MEDICA-  cauce  they  car- 
MENTS;  the  fifth  of  the  DISEASES  of  the  ried  upon  cefa 
EVES  ;  the fixth  of  WOMENS  DISEASES.  uin  occafions 

If  thefe  Books  were  really  AiERCIURYsytheBed  of 
we  can’t  deny  him  to  have  reduc  d  Phyfick  to  Venus.  Thefe 
an  Art.  He  began  with  the  StruBure  of  the  Paftophcri 
Body ,  or  Anatomy ,  fuppofing  it  jcnoft  natural  voere  thofe  that 
to  begin  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fubjebl  praxis  d  Th- 
upon  which  we  are  to  be  employ’d.  After  this  flcK ln  ^SyPP 
he  defcrib’d  the  maladies  or  changes  which 
befal  this  Body.  The  third  and  fourth  Books 
treat  of  the  Infiruments ,  and  Ale  die  aments  ne- 
celfary  for  cure  ;  that  is,  of  Surgery ,  and  Phar¬ 
macy.  After  thefe  he  proceeded  to  the  Eye  in 
particular,  whofe  difeafes  are  very  numerous, 
and  require  a  peculiar  care.  Hence  he  treats 
feparately  of  thofe  Diftempers  of  JVomen,  that 
are  diftinft  from  thofe  of  Men,  and  require  a 
different  cure/ 

Nothing  cou’d  be  more  exa&;  (c)  but  there  (cj  See  Cd4P 
is  great  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  thefe  Books  riogius  de 
v/ere  written  many  Ages  afrer  HERMES \  at  Median, 
a  time  when  Phyiick  had  made  great  advances  ;  ^erm;  C3P; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made*  but  that  the 
^Egyptian  Priefts.  father'd  upon  their  HER 
MES fomefpurious  piece  of  their  owm  or  of 
feme  able  Phyiickii  If  the  matter  did  not 
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fpeak  for  it  felf,  the  aforecited  Iamblichus  ftarts 
the  fulpicion,  by  telling  us,  That  the  Egyptian 
Writers  being  perfwaded,  that  Mercury  was  the 
Inventor  of  all  things,  ufually  gave  him  the  honour 
cf  their  own  Productions ,  or  did  themfelves  the 
grace  to  put  his  Name  to  their  Books . 

At  this  time  no  track,  or  foor-flep,  remain¬ 
ing  of  thofe  Books,  of  which  Clemens  Alexan¬ 
drine  makes  mention  ;  we  know  no  more  of 
the  pretended  Phyfick  of  HERMES ,  than  the 
generals  already  given.  If  fome  other  Books 
aferib’d  to  him,  which  have  remain’d  to  our 
days,  were  genuine,  we  might  clearly  from 
them  infer,  that  the  Phyfick  of  HERMES 
was  in  great  raeafure  grounded  on  Adrology 


femper  merr.or  tions  certain  Statues ,  that  gave,  andcurd  Dif- 
’humansc  natu-  eafes,  and  told  things  to  come  %  and  did  divers 
xx  &  originis  other  prodigious  things, 
tfu*,  In  ilia 

divinitatis  imitatione  perfeverat,  ut  ficut  pater,  ac  deminus,  ut  nil 
fimi’es  client,  Deos  fecit  xternos,  ita  Viuir.aritas  Decs  fuos  ex  foivultus 
iimiliiudine  figuraret.  Afclcp.  Statuas  dicis  6  Tr.imcgihc?  Trifmrgijl. 
flatus,  6  Afclepividefne  quatenus  tu  ipfc  diffid3S  ?  Statuas  apimatas, 
fen fu,  &  Spiritu  plenas,  rantaq*  facientes,  &  talia  *,  Statuas  futuro- 
rum  praeicias,  ca  qua:  forte  omnis  vates  ignoret  in  multis  &  variis  prs- 
dicentes  imbeciilitates  bominibus  facientes,  eaiqj  curjutes  triftltiaiil 
l5Ltitianiqj  piomcritis,  foe* 


The  Book  of  the  thirty  fix  facred  Herbs  of  the 
Hcrofccpes ,  cited  by  Galen  as  before,  however 
fuppolititicus,  is  at  leait  a  proof  that  it  was  the 
common  opinion,  that  MERCURT  did  not 
confine  himfelf  to  Phyfick,  otherwife  they 
wou’d  never  have  father'd  fuch  Books  upon 
him.  The  Title  cf  this  Book  agrees  very  well 


fb)  Contra  with  what  Origen  writes,  (b)  That  the  j£gyp- 
Cclf.  lib,  8.  tim  fay  there  are  thirty  fix  Damons,  or  Gods  of 
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the  A r>,  which  divide  the  Body  of  man  anon? 

'em  into  fo  many  parts:  And  adds.  That  the 
-/Egyptians  had  in  their  Language  names  for  all 
thefe Damons ,  and  that  invoking  any  of  'em  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  part  ajfetted,  they  were  cur'd .  * 

There  are  Tome  other  (a)  Books  which  bear  W  W©>-' 
the^  name  of  MERCURY  7  which  prove  like- 
wile  that  Afirology  made  a  great  part  of  his  L^cr* 
Phylick.  The  Ancients  were  fo  Itrongly  pof- 
lefs  d,  that  Magick,  and  Aftrology,  made  a 
part  of  Phylick,  that  fome  woifd  place  Zoro- 
after,  an  ancient  King  of  Batlria ,  who  is  gene¬ 
rally  taken  to  be  contemporary  to  Ninm  King 
of  AJfiria,  or  who,  according  to  Berofus ,  was 
the  fame  with  Cham  the  Son  of  Noah,  among 
the  Phylicians,  becaufe  he  had  the  reputation 
of  having  been  a  very  great  Magician,  or  the 
Inventor  of  Magick. 

To  conclude,  tis  probable  Mercury  might 
make  ufe  of  fome  ordinary,  or  natural  Medi¬ 
cines,  but  Antiquity  fcarce  affords  us  any  proof 
of  it.  The  Herb  (b)  MOLT,  that  MERCURY  rb  j  vid  Hoi# 
gave  to  Ulyjjes ,  as  of  force  again#  the  charms  of  odvff. 

Circe,  is  in  the  number  of  fuperftitious  Reme- 

dies  but  that  which  bears  hi_s  Name  (c)  and  (cJ  Mcrcurja 

which  is  m  common  ufe,  ieems  to  have  been  L  ar  Me  "  " 

employ  d  by  its  Inventor,  as  now  it  is.  To  ’  5 

the  Mercurial Is  we  may  add  Coral ,  of  which 

they  fay  MERCURY  taught  the  ufe  again#  the 

bitings  of  Serpents ,  which  was  to  drink  it  in 

pure  Wine.  The  Author  of  the  Hymn  to 

MERCURY. ’  which  is  father’d  upon  Orpheus  % 

who  reports  this  ofCV^Z/peaks  of  MERCURY s 

Grot ,  where  all  forts  of good  things  were  hidden, 

where  no  difeafss  came,  where  remedy  was  to 

be  had  for  the  bitings  of  Serpents ,  for  Lmatichy 

and  Lepers,  So  far  Orpheus,  but  he  does  not 

tell  the  means  MERCURY  us'd  on -thefe  occa- 

lions.  s  • 

I  find^  nothing  more  particular  concerning 
the  Phylick  of  HERMES,  than  that  the  an¬ 
cient  tAsgyptianj  deriv’d  from  him  ip  general* 

•  C  z  a  ll 
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all  that  belong'd  to  that  Profeifion.  [d)  Art  ft  otle 
fpeaks  of  an  ancient  Law  among  the  ^Egyptians, 
by  which  the  Phyficians  were  forbidden  to  move 
the  humours,  (that  is  to  purge)  before  the  fourth 
day ,  which  if  they  did ,  twos  at  their  own  peril, 
and  rifaue.  This  agrees  with  what  was^  faid 
before  Jf  the  (acred  Books  by  which  Phyhcians 
were  oblig’d  to  regulate  their  practice,  ,  and  per¬ 
haps  this  Law  might  be  contain  d  in  that  Book 
afenb  d  to  MERCVRT.  Diodorm  takes  notice, 
that  the  Egyptian  Phyfick  confided  mainly  of* 
Abftinence ,  Clyfters ,  and  Vomitories,  but  wc 
have  no  proof,  that  this  practice  was  eftablifh'd 
by  HERMES .  • 

We  have  nothing  more  on  this  fubjeft,  but 
that  after  his  death  he  was  wor (hipp’d  as  a 
God  ;  a  pra&ice  that  grew  very  frequent  after¬ 
wards,  as  may  be  feen  in  tiie  following  Ar¬ 
ticles. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OSY  RIS,  or  APIS,  or  SERA  PIS, 
and  ISIS,  other  Inventors  of  Phyfick. 

(<*)" Here  were  anciently  to  be  feen  in  the 
City’ of  Nyfa,  which  fome  place  in  Ara - 
bid ,  others  in  ifEgypt,  the  following  Infcrip- 
tions  upon  two  Pillars  in  Myftici ^  Characters. 
The  firil  fays  thus  :  My  Father  is  CHRONOS 
the  youngeft  of  the  Gods.  I  am  King  OSYRIS, 
who  have  extended  my  Conquefts  over  the  whole 
Earth,  from  the  uninhabitable  parts  of  the  INDIES 
to  thofe  under  the  BEAR,  to  the  fources  of  the 
DANUBE,  and  thence  to  the  OCEAN.  Iam 
the  eldeft  Son  of  CHRONOS,  and  have  brought 
him  a  fair ,  and  noble  Race :  I  am  Father  of  the 
Day  ;  there  is  no  place  in  the  World  where  I  have 
not  been ,  and  l  have  ftlld  the  Vnivcrfe  with  my 
good  Deeds .  u  *  The 
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The  fecond  was  in  thefe  words  :  I  am  ISIS, 

Queen  of  all  this  Country,  who  have  been  inftr  titled 
by  THOUT.  No  one  can  unbind ,  what  I  bind . 

I  am  the  eldefi  Daughter  of  CHRONOS,  the 
yo unge ft  of  the  Gods  ;  I  am  Wife,  and  Sifter  to 
King  OSYRIS.  I  am  the  fir  ft  that  taught  Aden 
Agriculture  \  I  am  Another  to  King  HORUS. 

’ 2 %  l  that  bla^e  in  the  Dog-Star.  I  bmlt  the 
City  of  BuDaitus.  Adieu,,  adieu,  iEgypt,  where 
1  was  bred.  From  thefe  two  Infcriptions  we 
may  infer,  firit,  That  OSTlilS  and  ISIS,  who 
have  been  taken  for  the  moft  ancient  King, 
and  Queen  of  JEgypt,  were  conreniporary  to 
HERMES,  or  THOVT.  If  the  conjecture  ad-, 
vanc’d  in  the  Articie  precedent  were  well 
grounded,  they  wou’d  be  of  the  fame  Family 
too.  Others  aver  that  THOVT  wasCounfellos 
or  Secretary  to  this  King  and  Queen,  withoiic 
taking  notice  of  any  relation  between’em.^ 

We  are  told  in  the  fecond  place,  by  the  In- 
feription  of  Qfyris,  That  he  had  fill  d  the  World 
with  his  benefits .  The  fame  Author,  that  recites  *  . 

the  Infcriptions,  tells  us  in  the  lame  Book, 

That  the  ^Egyptian  Priefts  affirm  HERMES  to 
be  the  Inventor  ofm  ARTS  and  SCIENCES  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  that  the  Kings  (meaning  the  Kins 
OSIRIS,  and  Queen  ISIS)  had  invented  thofi 
which  were  necejfary  to  Life,  Or  thefe  Arts, 
none  is  fo  ufeful  as  Agriculture  \  of  which 
ISIS  boafts  her  felf  to  be  Inventrefs.  The  fame 
invention  is  afcrifcfd  to  OSTRIS ;  nor  is  it  the  on¬ 
ly  one  they  fhare  in  common  betwixt  em  1  hey 
are  like  wife  faid  to  have  invented  Phyficg. 

Firft  tis  faid  of  OSYRIS,  becaufe  tis^  faid  of 
APIS ,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  fame 
(a)  Perfon.  APIS ,  fry s  Clemens  Alexandria \a)  VhUr^hl 

a  Naitve  vf  -  rnuentea  1  tijjiCg.  delfjd..&  Qiy 

Cyril  who  was  of  the  fame  City  with  Clemerts,  rid* 

V  lays  likewife.  That  APIS  an  jEgyptian,.  one  of 
~he  moft  considerable  of  thofe  that  Jerv  d  in  their 
Temples  and  who  under  Rood  natural  Philofophy 
was  the  'fir ft  that  invented  the  ART  c/PJTYSICK, 

~  C  3  & 
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and  pr  attic  d  it  with  greater  fuccefs  than  any  that 
preceded  him,  teaching  it  afterwards  to  ESCU- 
EAPIUS. 

By  this  AP IS,  fhou'd  not  be  the  fame  with 
OSIRIS ,  who  was  King  of  TEgypt  ,  whereas 
the  other  was  but  a  Prieff ;  but  we  may  either 
fuppofe  Cyril  to  be  miftaken,  or  that  APIS  was 
King  and  Fried:  at  the  fame  time.  Be  it  as 
Plutarch  allures  us.  That  APIS  and 
OffRIS,  according  to  the  Tradition  of  the 
^Egyptians  themfelves,  were  but  two  different 
Names  for  the  fame  perfon ;  which  Strabo  con¬ 
firms,  as  does  aifo  (a )  Theodoret . 

The  fame  Author  won  d  have  it  likewife, 
m  Tacit fiift  //Nat  fE^APlS  was  a  third  name  for  OSTRIS. 
US.  4  yJ  Some  ancient  Authors  maintain  Serapis  to 

have  been  the  fame  with  ESCVLAPIVS. 
\c)  rojjiiirj  fancies  that  the  ^Egyptians  gave  that 
name  to  Jcfcph ,  to  vvhom  they  paid  Divine  Ho¬ 
nours,  in  acknowledgment  of*  the  benefits  their 
Country  receiv'd  from  him  ;  but  if  SERAPIS 
be  the  fame  with  OSTRIS ,  he  muff  be  abun* 
dance  older.  We  lhall  fpeak  oftheTemple  of 
Serapis,  in  the  Article  of  Efculapim. 

As  for  ISIS,  Diodor  res  rells  us.  That  the 
/Egyptians  affirm ,  that  ISIS  invented  divers 
medicaments ,  and  that  Jhe  was  very  expert  in 
rhyjick:  For  which,  fay  they,  being  already 
rats  d  to  be  a  Goddeff  Jhe  fiill  tabes  care  of  the 
health  of  Men.  Hence  it  is,  that  they,  who  im - 
p lore  her  faccour,  find  themfelves  immediately  re- 
hev  d.  They  fay.  That  the  reputation  of  ISIS  is 
not  founded  upon  vain  Fables,  like  thofe  of  the 
Greeks  but  upon  evidence  of  Fall.  That  Usfup , 
ported  by  the  tefimony  of  almofi  all  the  Vniverfe 
jhojomur  this  Goddefi  for  the  fitcconr  they  find 

t0  Tt  bAei%  tiuTfi 

M  never  rmfs  the, r  effedl ;  f0  that  inftances  are  it 

iff  fr  %TT  th*i  recove-r  their  h™ith, 

Tver.  PhrfctMt  have  g*ven  'em  '  abfolutely  _ 

This  \ 
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This  teftimony  of  Diodorus  is  back'd  by  di¬ 
vers  others.  But  whatever  ISIS  did  in  Phyfick, 
we  hear  of  no  Books  written  by  her  as  by  HER¬ 
MES .  We  have  nothing  remaining  of  her, 
except  (I)  ISIS  s  Table ,  a  piece  very  curious, 
and  (as  they  fay)  very  ancient,  written  in 
^Egyptian  Chara&ers,  andchargd  with  Hiero - 
glyphicks  y  that  is,  with  myftical  Figures,  or 
Emblems,  which  is  in  the  Ciofet  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  of  which  we  fhail  take  further  notice 
when  we  treat  of  the  Table  of  HE  RAILS ,  be¬ 
fore-men  tion'd.  There  were  in  Galen  s  time 
certain  Med  cines,  that  bore  the  name  of  Ifis 
which  feem  rather  impos'd  upon  em  to  raife 
their  value,  than  drawn  from  her  invention. 

OSTRIS  and  ISIS  being  dead,  they  were 
number’d  among  the  Gods,  as  well  as  MER¬ 
CURY. ;  It  it  be  ask  d.  Why  the  Ancients  made 
Gods  of  thofe  that  were  mortal,  and  fubje&ed 
to  the  fame  conditions  with  the  reft  of  Man¬ 
kind?  Cicero  (b)  anfwers.  That 'twos  an  efta- 
blifhd  cuftom  in  the  World  to  deifie  thofe  per  fans, 
that  did  any  confiderable  fer vices  to  Mankind ,  as 
did  HERCULES,  CASTOR  and  POLLUX, 
ESCULAPIUS,  BACCHUS,  &c.  Ail  thefe, 
whom  Cicero  here  mentions,  are  much  later 
than  OSIRIS  and  ISIS,  who>are  the  firft  that 
had  this  honour  done  em.  We  are  informd 
at  ieaft,  by  Sanlhhoniathon ,  (r)  That  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  and  ^Egyptians  were  the  firft,  that  held, 
as  great  Gods,  the  Inventors  of  things  necejjary  to 
Life,  and  thofe  that  were  thought  to  have  done  any 
mighty  fervice  to  Mankind  \  and  from  them ,  fays 
he,  this  cuftom  has  been  receiv  d  by  all  the  reft, 
Clemens  Alexandrintts  fays  like, wile,  That  the 
fame  pr  office  was  in  uje  among  the  Chaidcans, 
and  the  Inhabitants  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  of  I  a- 
leftine,  and  of  Perfia,  and  ail  the  Barbarians 
in  general • 


(d)  Kcrher. 
Ocdip.digypt, 
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OHAP.  Vif. 

HORUS,  APOLLO,  or  P^ON, 
another  Inventor  of  Phyfc^. 


•T1.  H  E  Invention  of  Phyfick  has  been  given 
-*•  likewife  to  Horns ,  or  Apollo,  Son  of  ljis . 
‘This  Goddefs,  according  to  Diodorus ,  finding  in 
the  water  her  Son  Horns,  who  was  fain  by  Titans, 
not  only  refior  d  him  to  life,  but  made  him  immor¬ 
tal  alfo  He  adds.  That  the  name  of  Horns  has 
been  render’d  Apollo,  and  that  he  was  believ'd  to 
have  learn  d the  Arts  of  Pkylick,  and  Divination, 
of  his  Mother  Ids,  and  that  he  was  very  ufeful  to 
Aden  by  his  Oracles,  and  by  his  Remedies.  By* 
what  is  pad,  Horns  appears  not  to  be  the  In¬ 
ventor  of  Phydck,  having  been  taught  it  by 
his  Mother  \  but  if  he  be  the  fame  with  Apollo, 
the  iequel  will  prove  him  to  have  had  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  inventing  this  Art  himfelf. 

Cicero,  who  as  we  have  feen  multiply’d  the 
rT\  r*  Mercuries,  will  have  it,  that  there  were  (a)  four 
[i  :  u"°  Apollo’s,  amongft  which  Horns  feems  not  to  be 

-  J'  included,  unlefs  \^e  make  him  the  fame  whom 
he  calls  the  fir [l  of  all  the  Apollo's,  Son  of  Vulcan, 
and  Patron  of  Athens*  Vi  Mercury  and  Vulcan, 
( who  according  to  Cicero  were  botli  Sons  of 
Coins )  were  Chanaan  and  Adi fr aim,  Grandfons 
(/*)  De  or?.  of  Noah ,  ( b )  as  Borrichius  fancies  ;  and  if  Ofyris 

&progr4Chim.  and  Ifis  liv'd  about  that  time,  Horus  their  Son 
might  be  contemporary  to  the  Son  of  Vulcan. 
And  if,  with  the  Author  of  the  univerfal  Bib- 
liotheque,  we  fubftitute  Ofyris  to  Mercury,  the 
Apollo  of  Diodorus,  and  Cicero,  will  be,  if  not 
.  the  fame  perfon,  yet  Brothers  Children  at 
_  leal!  ♦  1 

If  there  were  really  any  one  of  that  name, 
"  that  dgnalizd  himfelf*  by  his  Phyiick,  it  mu  ft 

be  the  Son  of  Jjis,  tho  he  were  not  the  Apollo. , 

whom 
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whom  Ovid  ( a )  introduces  laying  claim  to  the  (aj  Inventum 

Invention  of  Phyfick,  and  the  Vertues  of  Plants.  Medicma  me- 

We  may  pafs  the  fame  cenfure  upon  the  Apollo  «  eft  Opi- 
of  Ovid,  and  the  reft  of  the  Poets,  as  upon  the  lt  rq>  P«  °r; 
Promaheus  of  Aefdnbu,  that  he  is  a  fe^n  d 
perfon,  by  whom  the  Sun  was  figri  hed  l  o  a  potcRtia 
this  Star  they  aferib  d  the  rife  of  Phyiick,  01  nobis;  Mcta. 
rather  a  power  of  Life  and  Death  over  Men,  to  morph. lib.  i, 
caufe  Peftilences,  and  to  difperie  em  ;  for  the 
Sun,  or  its  heat,  were  elleem  d  the  principle  of 
Generation ,  and  Corruption  in  all  things,  upon  .  , 
whofe  peculiar  influence  upon  Animal  Bodies, 
and  th <|fe  that  furreund  'em,  Health  and  Dil- 
eafes  did  immediately  depend. 

Hyginus  refines  very  much  upon  this,  when 
he  fays,  (b)  That  Apollo  wasjhe  firft  Octtlift ,  al-  (b)  Fab.lib.i^ 
luding  to  the  light  of  the  Sun,  and  the  appel¬ 
lation  given  him  by  the  Poets,  the  Eye  of 
the  World.  For  the  fame  reafon  he  is  faid  to  be 
the  God  of  Divination ,  becaufe  Light ,  or  the 
Day ,  difeovers  wjjat  was  hidden  in  the  Night. 

By  this  he  became  more  famous  than  the  others, 

and  his  Temples  were  more  frequented  by 

thofe,  that  came  to  know  their  For  tames,  than 

to  cure  their  Diftempers.  Others  have  thought, 

that  the  Art  of  Divination  was  join'd  to  PhyftcJ^, 

upon  the  account  of  the  Prognofticks  of  Phy- 

ficians,  (*)  by  which  they  frequently  foretel,  Tfgu  C9Him 

what  fhall  befal  the  Patient  in  the  courfe  of  jekure  feenu 

his  diftemper  s  which  is,  what  procures  the  very  natural, 

greateft  veneration  for  the  Profdlion.  but  i  doubt  the. 

Art  of  Divina. - 

.  tion  will  appear  to  have  been  feparated  from  PhyficJ^  before  the  latter  ar ■» 
rivd  at  any  great  skill  in  the  Prognofticks,  of  which  we  find  nothing  be - 
fere  Hippocrates,  but  what  the  Coacx  Praneciones  contain,  which  feem 
to  be  the  collective  Body  of  the  knowledge  oj  his  Predeceffns  in  that  'find. 
I  rather  thinly,  that  the  Priefls,  who  were  the  firft  Pnfeffors  cf  both 
A  ts ,  introduc’d  Divination  firft  into  Vhyficfi  that  they  might  [apply  their 
defects  m  the  latter  by  the  imaginary  helps  of  the  former ,  and  fipport 
their  credit  jointly  by  lath,  which  they  coud  not  by  either  apart. 

It  fhoifd  ftem  by  the  Etymology  of  the  word 

yftollo. 


/  ’ 
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Apollo,  which  comes  from  a 
(c)  ’AfroWfw.  This  etymology  (c)  Greek  word  fignifying  to 
feems  better  grounded  than,  that  defiroy ,  that  the  lick  addrefs’d 
which  deduces  it  from  to  themfelves  to  him,  as  much 

expel  j  &7n\duvw.  out  0f  fear  of  mifchief,  as 


hope  of  benefit ;  as  they  rais’d  Altars  to  the  Fe¬ 
ver .  Homer,  where  he  once  calls  Apollo  Saviour 
of  the  People,  fays  a  hundred  times,  that  he 
wounds  and  fmites  afar  off-  He  was  Surnam  d 
likewife  Ale xic aces,  the  Chafer  of  Evil,  but  we 
find  not  that  name  in  Homer. 


He  was  call'd  likewife  {d}  P&on,  from  a  Verb, 
which  fignifies  according  to  fome  to  heal,  but 


(d)  Others 
fetch  this  word 


from  to  vulgarly  to  fir  ike.  (<?)  Euftathius  takes  notice 
cjafe,  to  put  a  pfomer\  PJEON,  the  Phyfician  of  the 
jhp,or  sppeetfe  ;  Gods,  was  Apollo  himfelf.  It  was  a  common 
r  pra&ice  to  give  Apollo  the  Surname  of  Paan  ; 

\  *S'  1°  P*an  was  burthen  of  all  the  Hymns  fung 

>A  rn  FrirM  in  his  praife.  Servius  (/)  obferves  that  Pecan 
i2.  was  a  Dorick^  word,  in  which  Dialed  it  ufual 

is  to  turn  o  into  a,  Paan  for  Paoru 
The  Scholiafl  upon  Nicander  is  of  another 
(g)  Schol.  in  mind;  Paon,  (g)  lays  he,  is  Efculapius.  There 
Nicand.  The-  is  a  paffage  likewife  in  the  Plutus  of  Arifto- 
riac.  phanes,  where  the  Surname  of  (h)  Paon  is  given 

C h)  ’A  to  Efculapius , 


tv%?v.  Finding  favour  with  Efculapius  Paon,  or  Efculapius  the 
Phyfician ,  as  fome  travflate  it.  This  Epithete  might  at  firfl  belong  properly 
to  Apollo,  but  it  has  been  be  flow'd  upon  his  Son  Efculapius  likewife,  and 
after  him  upon  all  famous  Pbyficians,  whom  they  had  a  mind  to  do  honour  to. 

’  In  this  fenje  }e\  haps  it  is,  that  Homer fays,  that  Phyficians  are  of  the  race 
ofVx on.  Hence  come  the  words  7&.tau@‘,  medicabiiis ,curable\  •namld 
the  hand  of  a  Phyfician.  And  Ser  vias  in  the  place  before  cited  fays, 
upon  thefe  words  of  Virgil,  Paonium  in  Morem,  That  Paonius  fignifies 
Medicinalis,  or  belonging  to  a  Fhpfidan. 


(it)  A  Learned  Italian,  who  writ  fome  years 

*  f*  _  A.  _  A-  * ^  C/^L^La  iX  /*  -f 


del S.  Leona r-’  fince  in  refutation  of  the  Scholiafl  upon  Nican- 
do  d’i  Capoa  der,  alledges.  That  Efculapius  was  not  yet  Deify  d 
intorno  la  in  the  days  of  Homer  ;  but  we  fhall  fee  in  the 

^edicina.  fequel,  that  his  Apotheofis  was  pafs’d  long 
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authority  of  Virgil ,  who  attributes  the  railing 
to  life  Hippo  lit  us  to  the  power  of  the  Herbs  of 
Paon,  thereby  plainly  intending  ECculapius 
whom  he  preiently  after  calls  the  bon  oj 

Artemi  dor  us  likewife  confounds  Efculapius  De  Somn. 
with  Pecon :  ( kj  If  you  dream,  fays  he,  that  El-  interpret.  lib. 
culapius  removes,  or  comes  to  anyplace,  or  into  2.  cap.  42. 
any  Houfe,  'tie  a  fign  of  the  Plague,  qr  other  di- 
ftemper ;  for  tis  on  theje  occafions  Aden  have  need 
of  this  God .  But  if  the  fic^dream  fo  ' tis  a  fign 
of  recovery  ;  for,  adds  he,  this  God  is  calld 
(/)  PjEON.  So  far  Artemidorus  ;  but,  here,  (/)  wuW  >■! 
it  may  be  anfwefd,  that  by  Paon  is  meant  no  0  Qik  htyixi. 

more  than  Phyfician  c 

Lucian,  on  the  other  hand,  diltinguiihes  for¬ 
mally  between  thefe  two;  for  he  introduces 
Hercules  threatning  Efculapius  to  maul  him  fo,  ,  , 

that  (m)  P&on  himklf  fhou  d  not  be  able  to  cure 

hlT*hefe  different  Authorities  fhew  us,  that  the 
Ancien.ts  were  divided  upon  the  matter.  At 
laft,  if  Homers  PALON,  who  was  Phyfician  to 
the  Gods,  was  any  other  than  Apollo,  or  Efcu- 
lapius ,  he  not  having  inform  d  us  what  Family 
he  was  of,  we  need  perplex  our  (elves  about 

the  matter  no  farther. 


CHAP.  VIII, 

AR  ABUS  art  other  Inventor  of 
Phjjick. 

snssufUS  I  find  nothing  but  thefe  words 
in  Pliny  :  (^)  ‘T'L*  „4Igyptxanc  rut ll  have  it,  (a J  Lib 
that  Phyficf  was  invented  among  the?n  ;  others' cap  1 18. 
attribute  the  Invention  to  ARABUS,  the  Son  of 
Babylone  and  Apollo. 


f  <OUb.g.cap 
J«  dePetofiri 
8:  Nicepfo. 


( b )  Santtho- 
piathone  i,  ap 
Fhilon.i. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

ESCULAPIUS  the  mofl famous^  or 
mofl  generally  known  of  the  Inventors 
of  Phyfick^  y  or  of  thofe  that  brought 
the  Art  to  fome  degree  of  Perfe&.ion • 

.  Wherein  ^/CHIRON  the  CEN¬ 
TAUR,  and  the  HEROES  his 
Pupils  ^  as  alfo  of  MELAMPUSa 
and  POLY  I  DUS. 

*T  H  E  Egyptians 7  who  attribute  the  invention 
ofMed’cine  to  Hermes ,  account  Efculapius 
his  Pupil.  The  aforecited  Book,  intituled 
Afclepius,  which  is  the  fame  name  with  Efcn- 
lapius ,  introduces  Hermes  and  Efculapius  talking 
together,  like  Matter  and  Scholar.  And  Julius 
JUtaterms  Firmicus  fays,  upon  the  tradition  of  • 
the  (^/Egyptians,  ( a )  That  the  GW  Mercury  ro;#- 
mumcated  the  fecrets  of  A flro log and  Mathema¬ 
tic1^ ,  to  Efculapius  and  AnuDis;  from  whence 
we  may  infer,  that  he  did  not  hide  from  the 
former  his  Skill  in  Phyfick,which  was  his  prin¬ 
cipal  Study. 

Tis  the  more  probable,  that  Efculapius  was 
inftru&ed  by  Mercury ,  in  that  he  was  his  Kinf- 
man.  if)  Syduc ,  or  Sadoc ,  Brother  of  Adifor 
Father  cf  Hermes ,  having  hrtt  had  feven  Sons 
call  d  Diofcures ,  Cabiresi  or  Coryb antes ,  had  an 
eighth,  which  was  Efculapius ,  whofe  Mother  ' 
was  one  of  the  feven  Siiter  Daughters  m 

Saturn  by  his  Wife  Ylftarte.  The  Author  ^ 
whom  what  hor«  IkicJ  ic  tlfAw  n,  acids,  at 
the Cabires  had  Children yvho  found  out  wholfome 
Herbs,  and  remedies  for  the  Sitings  of  veriemous 
Beads,  and  than  they  made  He  of  Enchants 
meats*  ^ 
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This  was  the  Tradition  of  the  ^Egyptians  and 
Phanicians  concerning  Efculapius-,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  mulf  have  been  of  the  fame 
Age  and  Family  with  the  reft  of  the  Inventors 
of  Phyfick  ;  of  whom  we  havefpoken  already. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  alone,  after  having  told 
us,  that  Efculapius  was  of  Memphis,  and  that 
he  improv'd  Phyfick,  which  Apis  invented, 
feems  to  make  him  later  *  for  he  fays  in  ano¬ 
ther  place,  that  he  was  Deify  d  a  little  before 
the  Trojan  War  ;  by  which  he  leems  to  have  con¬ 
founded  Efculapius  the  ^Egyptian,  with  Efcula- 
pius  the  Greeks ;  of  whom  hereafter.  But  the 
Greeks  make  him  not  quite  fo  old,  as  we  ftiall 
fee.  Cicero  after  them  fays,  that  there  were 
three  Efculapius  s  \  the  fir fl ,  whom  the.  Arcadians 
worfhip,  was  the  Son  of  Apollo.  He  mventedthe 
Probe,  to  probe  wounds  with ,  and  taught  the  ufe 
of  Bandage.  The  Jecond,  was  Son  of  the  fecond 
MERCURY,  Thunder-firuck^  Jupiter,  andbu- 
rjdat  the  Cy  nofures.  (a)  The  third, who  wasSon  of  qq  See  the 
Arfioous  and  Arfinoe,  invented  Purgation  and  chapter  of  Fo* 
Tooth-drawing.  dalirius. 

If  the  fir  ft  Efculapius  of  Cicero  be  the  fame 
of  Paufanias ,  and  Pindar  fpeak,  who  was  Son 
of  Apollo  and  Coronis ,  he  cannot  be  very  ancient, 

»  having  been  educated  by  the  Centaur  CHIRON , 

‘who  lived  but  juft  before  the  Trojan  War,  and 
having  had  two  Sons  prefent  at  that  Siege. 

All  thefe  Efculapius  s  may,  in  my  opinion,  be 
reduc'd  to  (b)  one,  fo  that  if  there  ever  were  any  ^  see  the 
Efculapius ,  'tis  probable  he  was  a  Pnamcian,  or  chapter  of  the 
an  Egyptian  but  he  has  been  multiplied,  as  Wife  and 
moft  ot  the  reft  before  him,  by  the  flight  of  the  Daughter  uf 
Greeks ,  with  whom  'twas  cuftomary  to  adopt  Efculapius, 
^Egyptian  Fables,  that  they  might  honour  their 
own  Country  with  the  production  of  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  Perfons.  Hence  tis  that  their  Ef 
culapius  is  fo  recent,  their  Annals  not  reaching 
much  higher  than  the  War  of  Troy. 

Yet  this  way  fhou’d  there  be  but  two  Efcu- 
Utiuss,  one  Egyptian,  and  one  Greek*  \  but 

tb« 
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the  fame  motive,  that  prevailed’  upon  the 
Country  in  general,  to  naturalize  this  Phyfician, 
indue  d  fcveral  Provinces,  and  Cities,  to  put 
in  their  particular  claim,  each  fetting  up  a 
Title  apart,  exclufive  of  all  the  reft. 

The  Greeks  have  been  fo  unfuccefsful  in  their 
attempts,  to  find  an  etymology  for  the  name 
in  their  Tongue,  that  tis  alone  a  fufficient 
x  proof,  that  the  word  is  not  originally  Greek. 
{aj  The  Reader  may,  in  the  (a)  Margin,  fee  both 

&  theirs,  and  fome  etymologies  drawn  from  the 

Siccari  auod  W  Phoenician Language,  and  judge  for  himfelf. 
imped  ire!  1  here  rePeat>  that  ’tis  probable  there  was 

quo  minus  but  one  Efculapus ,  and  he  a  Phoenician ;  or 
homines  ficca-  which  is  tantamount,  that  if  there  was  a  Gree\ 
rentur,  vel  ot  the  famenamfe  and  reputation,  that  he  bor- 
morcreRtnr.  row'd  both  of  the  former. 

Or,  according 

to  the  Etymologicum  magnum, o  A  i  «v  ra  <ndrn  htiwdv&i  fypaivi- 
£rttt  •  (ieysc  p  to  oa or  cr&.Mi'  cPhaoi  :  >/,  tu  olowaKW  T  \iOOY.[J.&tcav 
ihrtdi  ttoiCiv  ti,  76  ctCitHV  m thc  vwwTct;  ;  Tsfon^v  $ ' 

luctteiTz.  Or ,  according  to  Tzetzes,  became  he  cur'd  Afclcs  Tyrant  of 
Epidaurus,  their  names  were  compounded -9  and  he,  injlead  of  being  call'd 
/imply  He  plus,  or  Apius,  as  before ,  wdx  /mwV  Afclepius.  (5)  Bo-  ’ 
chart  derives  Afclepius  (whence  the  Latin  EfcuJapius)  from  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian,  Is  C*»  Idbi,  visp.  Caninus,  upon  the  [core  of  keeping  Dogs  in  his  Tem¬ 
ples  ■,  of  which,  the  reafons  hereafter.  Others  derive  it  from  Ez,  and 
Keleb,  of  which  the  latter  Signifies  a  Dog ,  the  other  a  Goar,  becaufe  of  a  9 
tradition ,  that  he  was  fuelled  by  a  Goat,  and  guarded  by  a  Dog  *  of 
*  which  more  anon.  Junius,  Father-in- Law  to  Voffius,  derives  Afclepius 
from  Afcalaplius,  which  figni fie s  to  change  ;  Voffius  de  Philofophia. 
But  in  the  fame  Tongue  we  find  the  words.  Is  Calaphot,  A  Man  of  the 
Knife ,  which  etymology  appears  the  more  juft,  in  that  it  expreffes  perfettly 
his  Prof’jfm  j  his  principal  Talent  being  Surgery ,  as  fhall  be  Jhewn. 

The  Efiulapias  of  the  Cyrenians ,  was  like- 
wife  unqupftionably  the  fame  with  the  Phani- 
clan ;  but  of  him,  a  word  or  two  hereafter. 

However  it  be,  Antiquity  having  left  us  no¬ 
thing  of  the  firit,  but  the  little  we  have  cited. 

We  mu  If  ibick  to  the  account  the  Greeks  give  of 
theirs.  Of  him  by  and  by,  but  firft  a  word  or 
two  concerning  Chiron  the  Centaur,  who  was 
»  his  Mailer.  CHAP, 
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CHAP.  X.' 

.  \  1  4 

The  Centaur  C  H  I  R'O  N,  *nd  the 
HEROES  his  Pupils  in  PhyjicL 

THE  Centaur  CHIRON  was  (a)  Son  of(4)  pjn(far# 
Saturn  and  Philira  *,  and  the  Fable  tells  us,  Fytb.Od.  6. 
that  the  reafon,  why  he  was  half  Man,  half  Hygin.  Fab. 
Horfe,  (which  the  Poets  call  a  Centaur)  was,  cap.  f^g. 
that  Saturn ,  while  he  was  with  Philira ,  appre-  Apoiion.Rhod. 
bending  a  furprize  from  his  Wife  Rhea ,  turn  d  Argonaut, 
himfelf  immediately  into  a  Horfe  for  a  difguife.  Jlb.  i. 

Others  fay,  that  -Chiron  was  feign'd  to  be  half 

Man  half  Beall,  becaufe  he  underilood  Phyfick 

for  both  kinds  5  and  Saidas  (ays,  that  he  wrote 

a  Book  calfd  (t)  Horfe-Med  cine.  Perhaps  the  (0  flvrmdjttr 

Fable  has  made  a  Centaur  of  him,  becaufe  he  m. 

was  of  Theffaly ,  the  Country  .of  thofe  fi&itious  \ 

Monllers  ;  for  ! Thejfaly  being  the  place  where 

they  firfl  began  to  back  Plorles,  thofe  that  firfl, 

atadiftance,  faw  a  Man  on  Horfeback,  made 

but  one  body  of  ’em. 

(c)  Some  tell  us  limply,  that  Chiron  invented j  German. 
PhyJtckj  without  fpecifyingany  kind.  ( ^Others  Caefar.  in  Arat. 
fay,  that  hefirll  found  Herbs,  and  Medicaments  Phanora. 
for  the  cure  of  Difeafes,  and  particularly  00  Galen.  In- 
Wounds  and  Ulcers.  ( e )  The  Adagnefians,  his  tyodu&.PliB. 
Country-men,  offer  to  him,  for  this  reafon,  Hk7.cap.45. 
the  firft  fruits  of  Herbs ,  or  Plants  ;  and  fay,  that 
he  was  the  fir  ft  that  wrote  of  Phyfick.  From  him,  Sympof.Iib.j. 
’tis  faid,  that  Centaury ,  a  Plant  well  known,  ffu* I# 
took  its  name,  as  did  alfo  fome  others.  They 
add,  that  Diana  taught  him  the  vertues  of 
fome  other  Simples.  Others,  after  all,  make 
him  the  (/)  Inventor  of  Manual  Operation  only,  (f)  Hygin. 
This  conceit  is  founded  upon  the  etymology  of  cap  27, 
his  Name,  which  is  plainly  deriv’d  from  a  .  fram 

Greek  word,  which  lignifies  {g)  a  Hand,  and  \hence  Chirur* 
from  which  the  name  Chimrgery  is  like  wife  whub  fig* 

deriv’d.  .  vifies  wording 

Surgery ,  with  the  Hand 
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(a J  Muret. 
Var.  Le&ion. 


£vil. 


Surgery,  or  Phyficf,  was  not  the  only  Science, 
of  which  Chiron  was  Matter  5  lie  underttood 
likewife  Philo fophy,  Afironomy,  MufcJ^,  Hunting , 
War,  and  other  Arts.  His  habitation  was  in  a 
Cave  of  Mount  Pelion ,  whither  all  the  great 
Men  of  his  Time  reforted  for  his  inftru&ions  in 
thefe  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Heroes ,  whom  he 
educated  ,  were  Hercules ,  The  feus  Art  [leas, 
Telamon,  Teucer,  Jafon,  Peleus,  Achilles,  Pa- 
troclus,  Palamedes ,  and  Efculapius, 

He  taught  Hercules  not  only  the  Art  of  War 
and  Afironomy,  but  Phyficl^ alfo  ;  in  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plutarch,  this  Hero  excell  d.  Seme 
interpret  the  paftage  of  Euripides,  which  fays. 
That  Hercules  hearing  that  Alcefte  was  to  die  for 
her  Husband  Admetus,  fought  Death ,  and  refeu  d 
her  from  him  by  force  j  alter  this  manner* 
( a)  AlccfHs  being  fo  ill,  that  her  recovery  was 
defpaird  of,  Hercules,  by  his  Medcines,  re- 
ttor  d  her  to  health*  Tis  faid,  that  he* bore  the 
(*)  E xpeller  of  Surname  of  (*)  ’A \PLwgU%,  as  well  as  Apollo, 
and  for  the  lame  reafon,  that  is,  becaule  he 
expelld  Difeafcs .  But  ’tis  more  probable  he 
was  focall  d,  becaufe  he  clear’d  the  World  of 
divers  Montters,  according  to  the  Fable. 

’Tis  argued  likewife,  that  Hercules  under¬ 
ttood  Phyiick,  from  the  feveral  Medicinal 
Plants,  that  bears  his  name.  Theophrafius , 
Diofcorides,  and  other  ancient  Botanifis,  fpeak  ' 
of  a  fort  of  Poppy,  call’d  Hercules  s  Poppy . 
There  was  alfo  another  Plant  call’d  Heracleum. 
The  Nymphaa  was  likewife  calld  Heraclea, 
according  to  Pliny ;  who  fays,  that  it  fprung 
upon  the  Tomb  of  a  Nymph,  who  died  of  Jea- 
loufie  upon  the  account  of  Hercules ,  who  had 
an  Jntrigue  with  another.  There  is  alfo  a  fort 
of  Panax ,  and  fome  other  Plants,  nam'd  from 
Hercules,  Vet  to  me  it  feems  probable,  that 
thefe  names  were  given  fince  his  time,  to  de¬ 
note  the  extraordinary  force  of  thefe  Plants, 
which  they  compar'd  to  the  ftrengthof  Htrcule  -> 
for  a  like  reafon  the  Tpilepfie^  or  Falling - 

.  SickyefSj 
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Sicfyefs,  was  call’d  the  Herculean  Difteinper, 
not  that  he  was  ever  troubled  with  it,  ot  knew 
how  to  cure  it,  (*)  but  becaufe  a  power  equal  0f  rat;jer 
to  that  of  Hercules  is  requir  d  to  fubdue  io  diffi-  bee  ml?  the 
cult  a  Malady .  [a)  This  Hero  had  a  Daughter  firevgth  of  Her- 
call’d  Hepione ,  who  underflood  Phylick  like-  cuks  is  not 
wife.  We  fhall  fee  by  and  by  another  Hepione,  Efficient  to 

Wife  to  Bfculap  ius ,  *  bear  u] t>  under 

it. 

(jt )  Epiftol.  Abderit.  ad  f'lippocrat.  Juftin.  lib.  13.  Schol.  io  Apollon 
Rhod.  Argonaut,  ljb.  z. 

, 

Arift&u*  King,  of  Arcadia,  and  Son  of  Apollo 
and  Cyrene,  was  by  his  Father  committed  to  the 
care  of  Chiron  the  Centaur ,  who  taught  liim 
Med  cine  and  Divination .  He  is  faid  fitftto^  ,  , 

have  taught  Men  to  make  Ojl,  and  (*)  Honey, 
and  Cheefe-curds,  and  divers  other  things  ufe-  th,rf{ 
ful  to  Society.  To  him  is  afenb’d  the  difeovery  tfjat  i,pt  Bees 
of  the  v  irt  ues  of  Silphium  or  Laferpitium,  wliofe  t0  have  ’ 
Gum,  or  Juice,  infpiflated,  was  very  much  in  produc’d  'em 
life  among  the  Ancients  ;  but  (+)  atprefent,  vVe  after  a  firange 
either  have  it  not,  or  don't  certainly  know  it,  manner. 
as  the  fequel  will  fhew.  Vii&tJeorg.  4. 

cowhide  it  to  be  that  find  of  Ferula,  which  yields  Afafcetida,  and  Muk 
by  moft  modern  Bona  lifts  is  call'd  Lal'erpitmm. 

*  • ;f  \ ,  . 

Thefeus  had  his  education  in  the  fame  School, 
and  Theophraftus  mentions  a  Plant  that  bore 
his  name;  whence  feme  infer,  that  he  found 
out  the  vertue  of  it,  which  was  to  loofen  the 

Belly.  .  .  . 

.  Telamon,  and  his  Son  Teucer,  come  in  with 
thefe  for  an  equal  (hare  of  the.  knowledge  or 
Phyiick.  Philoftratus  vouches  for  the  Father.  ^  • 

And  the  (*)  Teucrium,  a  Plant  which  bears  his  C  )  German® 
name,  and  is  very  well  known,  is  alfo,  accord-  c,'-r* 
ing  to  the  common  tradition,  an  argument 
that  He  the  firil  difcoverfcr  of  It. 

JF >'*  Jafo  #. 
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Jafoa  had  likewife  the  reputation  of  a  great 
V,  'Uiu&t,  Pbyiician,  W  .of  which  the  etymology  cf  his 

raedeor,  to  Rame  lemains  as  a  proof*. 
to  heal  or  cure.  Peleus  aifo  was  admitted  to  the  lame  honour, 
v  7  as  well  as  his  Son  Achilles.  The  latter  carried 
,  with  him,  to  the  Siege  of  Troy,  a  Lance  given 
him  by  the  Centaur,  which  had  the  virtue  of 
healing  the  wounds  it  made,  which  Telephus 
experienc’d  to  his  relief- 

\b)  Some ,  fays  Pliny,  pretend,  that  Achilles 
cur  d  TELEPKUS  with  the  Herb  Achillea,  which 
is  a  fort  of  a  Yarrow,  or  Milfoil.  Others  fay. 
That  he  found  out  *  Vert  de  Gris  jvhich  is  cf  great 
y  -n  $a[veS9  for  that  reafon ,  lay  they, 
lp.ru.!,  y  is  painted  fcraping  the  Verdigrife,  which 

JaZnA  }  ihl  Jfi  cf  Copper,  from  the  pom  of  bh  Spear, 
Achilles  the  and  dropping  it  into  TelephusV  wound. 

Inventor  of  .  .... 

Weapon  Salve*  or  that  he  was  poffefs'd  of  the  fecret,  wherein,  according 

to  them ,  confided  the  virtue,  juppoid  to  have  been  in  his  Spear,  of  curing 

the  wounds  it  made. 


(f)  Lib.  25. 

cap  $. 

*  Some  have 


(cy  Iliad,  i. 

fubf.  fin. 

(*)  Patroclus 

having  been 


Homer  tells  us,  that  Eurypylw  being  wounded, 
requeued  Patroclus ,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  (c)  to 
communicate  to  him  fome  of  thofe  excellent 
Remedies  he  had  learn  d  of  his  Hero  (*)  the 
Difciple  of  Chiron ,  the  julfell  of  all  the 
Centaurs. 


Companion,  and 

feli'w  Pupil  to  Achilles  under  Chiron,  might  reafonably  have  been  thought 
not  to  i,i>ve  needed  his  Injlruftions . 


To  the  authority  of  Homer  we  may  join  that 
(d~)  vindii  i-  of  feveral  other  Poets,  (d)  who  all  agree  that 
pnes,  Sidi  n.  Achilles  !earn*d  Med  cine  of  the  Centaur 

Apolbnari.  Chiron.  /  , 

Ciaudun-  ill 

Van.  de  3  con  td*  Hoi  or.  item  ad  Hadrianum. 


Whether  Patroclus  under  Hood  Phyliek  or 
not,  and  efpecially  Surgery,  after  what  has 
been  (aid,  is  fcarce  a  queition  >  for  Eurypylus, 

1  in 
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in  the  afore-cited  place,  defires  him  to  make 
an  Incifion  into  his  Thigh,  and  draw  out  the 
head  of  the  Arrow,  with  which  he  was  wound¬ 
ed,  and  to  wafli  the  wound  with  water,  and 
apply  fomething  to  alfwage  the  pain. 

(a)  Palamed.es,  by  the  inftru&ions  of  Chiron ,  f^Philofhafs 
-  was  no  lefs  a  proficient  in  Med  cine  than  the  in  Heroicis. 
reft  ;  for  by  his  advice,  the  Plague,  that  ra¬ 
vag’d  all  the  Cities  of  the  Hellefpont ,  and  even 
Troy  it  felf,  was  flopp'd  from  coming  into  the 
Grecian  Camp,  which  lay  before  the  Town  in 
a  very  unhealthy  place.  His  method  was  to 
oblige  :em  to  a  fpare  Diet,  and  much  Exercife. 

This  is  what  is  reported  of  thefe  Heroes,  as 
to  Phyfick.-  I  meet  with  no  particular  cures  of 
Chiron  s  making,  except  that  of  Phanix  (£)  the  A  jj0.- 
Son  of  Amintor ,  to  whom  he  reftor’d  his  fight^  dor.  lib.  2* 
after  his  Father,  in  a  fit  of  Jealoufie,  had  put 
his  Eyes  out.  Galen  fays,  that  the  Greeks  call'd 
malignant  V leers,  which  were  in  a  manner  in¬ 
curable,  Chironian,  becaufe  Chiron  only  cou’d 
cure  'em  *,  tho  it  feems  more  reafofiable  to  think 
they  were  fo  call'd  for  a  quite  contrary  reafon, 
that  is,  that  Ulcers  of  that  nature  were  de~ 
fpair’d  of  by  that  incomparable  Surgeon. 

*  The  Fable  informs  us.  That  Hercules  having  *  Vide  Ovid, 
unawares  wounded  Chiron  with  an  Arrow  dipt  Metam.  lib.  h 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lerne an  Hydra,  the  pain  Poffefinri  cu- 
was  fo  infupportable,  that  the  Centaur's  great- - pies  ti am,  cum 
eft  trouble  was,  that  being  immortal  he  cou’d  cruciabere  di- 
not  die  Whereupon  Plercules,  to  make  him  ^  Sanguine; 
all  the  amends  he  cou  d,  unbound  Prometheus,  Serpcntisper 
who  confentedto  become  immortal  in  the  room  Uuc,anic^ra 
of  Chiron,  who  died  according  to  his  defire, 
and  was  tranilated  to  a  place  among  the 
Stars.  • 

This  Centaur  had  two  Daughters  ;  one  of 
which  made  her  felf  famous  by  her  predictions, 
and  skill  in  Phyfick :  Her  name  was  Hippo* 

The  other  was  call'd  (c)  Ocyroe ,  of  whom  Ovid  ^ 
teftifies  that  fhe  uaderitood  her  Father  Arts-  deyroen,  nots 
hav  arte*  conterta  patermis  Edidicifte  fuit,  $yc.  Ovid.  ibid* 

D  *  '  CHAP* 
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CHAP.  XI. 

MELAMPUS  and  P  O  L  Y  i  DUS: 
Wherein  i ;  the  fir (l  example  of  Purga¬ 
tion^  and  of  a  Mineral  Remedy  taken 
inwardly . 


*T  H  E  Y  were  both  cf  Argos.  The  hrft  was 
Son  of  Amithaon ,  and  Aglais ,  or  of  Ido - 
mcnea  Daughter  of  Abas.  He  is  one  of  the  moft 
ancient  Poets  known,  of  whom  Homer  himfelf 
makes  mention.  He  wrote  feveral  thoufand 
Verfesupon  the  Lamentations  of  Ceres ,  for  the 
Rape  of  her  Daughter,  upon  the  Mjfteries  of 
that  Goddefs,  and  other  fubjects.  He  under- 
itood  alfo  the  Art  of  Divination,  and  of  Phyftk, 
two  Arts  in  thofe  days  infeparable.  There  are 
yet  fome  Books  remaining  under  his  name, 
which  teach  to  tell  Fortunes  b y  Palpitations,  by 
Moles,  and  other  Natural  Marks  on  the  Body, 
which  Books  are  manifeftly  fpurious. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  che  means 
Ale  l amp  us  ufed  to  cure  the  Daughters  of  Prat  us, 
that  had  loft  her  Wits ;  which  was  to  purge  ’em 
with  Hellebore ,  or  with  tile  Milk  of  his  Goats, 
which  had  eaten  it.  Hence  perhaps  it  was,  that 
<t)  K*0ctp7Mf5  be  had  a  ( a )  Surname  given  him,  which  ftems 
to  hint,  that  he  was  the  firft  that  ufed  purging 
Ale  £  cine  s\  for ’tis  certainly  the  oldeft  inftance 
we  have  of  the  ufe  of  ( b )  Purgation .  But  tis 
more  probable,  that  he  was  fo  nam’d,  becaufe  he 
was  the  ftrft  introducer  of  the  pretended  me¬ 
thods  of  Purgation  ;  that  is,  by  wafting,  and 
purifjing  thofe,  that  lay  under  any  diftemper 
either  of  Mind,  or  Bodj,  or  that  were  foul  with 
Crimes  ;  which  was  not  done  by  Medical  Pur * 
gation ,  but  by  fuperftitious  Rites,  fuch  as  pro¬ 
nouncing  certain  Verfes,  or  Words,  over  the 


Serous  in 
3  Georg. 

(X)  See  the 
Chapte  r  cf 
Fodalirius. 
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Party,  or  to  apply  to  ’em,  or  give  ’em  Herbs 
gather’d  at  times,  and  after  a  manner  fuper- 
Ifitious,  or  to  wafh  ’em  in  Baths  to  that 
purpofe. 

MeUmyus  us’d  all  thefe  means  to  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  Pr&tus.  He  not  only  gave  ’em  Hellebore , 
but  he  us’d  alfo  {a)  Verfcs ,  or  Charms ,  and  afeer  W  Toe 
caus’d  ’em  to  bath  in  a  certain  Fountain  in  Ar-  fui,m  i0me* 
cadia  call’d  the  *  Clitorian ,  Fountain,  where  T-f  U:S  afn 
they  finifh  d  their  purification.  The  Fable  g™*™* 
tells  us.  That  from  that  time  whoever  tilted  ‘V(  ,  ^ 

that  Water,  contracted  an  aver  lion  to  Piece'°f  Potty?- 

fb)  If  this  cure  was  extraordinary,  therewaid  *  ciicoiioqui- 
was  no  lefs  confiderable  ;  for  he  agreed  with  CU1  q.  (Drfde 
the  Father  of  the  Princefles,  that  he  fhouid  give  fonte  te^rir, 
him  one  third  of  his  Kingdom,  another  third  vina  — 
to  his  Brother  Bias,  and  to  each  of  ’em  one  of  —  Anijrluoue 
the  Princeffes  to  Wife.  natuSjEra'tutes 

j  a  t  tonkas 'po  fi¬ 

lm  am  per  carmen  8c  herbas  Eripuit  funis }  purgamifla  mends-  iu  i\Us 
Mi  (it  aqi  as  :  ediumq*,  rncri  pennanfit  in  undis.  Ovid,  Metam.  iib.  1 5. 
(6)  Apollodor.  lib.  2. 

Another  cure  we  find  reported  of  Afelampus  ^ 
no  lefs  memorable  than  the  former.  \c)  Iphichts  \QJ  Dcnb  llJ- 
Son  of  PhilacHs ,  being  unable  to  get  Children,  *• 

Afelampus  w as  defir'd  to  find  him  a  remedy  for 
his  impotence  which  he  did  thus.  He  facri- 
fic’d  two  Bulls,  and  cutting  the  entrails  to 
pieces,  he  drew  the  Birds  together,  in  order  to 
an  Augury.  Amongtl  the  reit  came  a  Vulture, 

ry . 

wi... ..  — _ —  — -  ,  .  . 

near  his  Son,  who,  being  very  young,  was  Language  of 
frighted  at  it,  and  ran,  and  duck  it  into  aeon-  Birds. 
Derated  Chefnut-Tree,  whofe  Bark  afterwards 
cover’d  it*  The  Vulture  added,  1  hat  if  Ipkiclus 
fetch’d  that  Knife,  and  fcraping^  oil  the  Rujf, 
drank  it  in  Wine  for  ten  days  together,  he  fhou’d* 
foon  be  lufty  and  get  Children.  This  counfel 
Ale Um$ us  gave  the  young  Prince,  who  obey  d 
it  with  fuccefs.  D  3  A  his 


*  \  i  % 
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This  is  the  firft  inflance  of  z  Mineral  lAe&i- 
%  T*?  n  r  cine  taken  inwardly.  We  fhail  fee  in  the  fecond 
n)u\  of  part  0f  tfcs  Hiftory,  what  advantages*  the 
Chemical  Phyhcians  may  draw  from  it.  I  cant 
duffion  f can't  tell  whether  this  Med  cine  have  any  fuch  effica- 
be  urg'd  as  an  CY>  as  1S  here  aicnb  d  to  it  ;  but  Diojcortdes 
ipflance  of  Chy-  employ’d  it  to  a  purpofe  directly  contrary. 
mical  Med  cine  i  {aJ  The  ruft  of  Iron  (fays  he)  hinders  Women  from 
what  fever  conceiving .  But  what  is  moll  remarkable,  is 

fimilitude  the  that  Iphiclus  himfelf  took  it,  and  not  his  Wife. 
Chjmifs  may 

pretend  it  to  bear  to  their  artificial  Crocus  Marti s.  ( a )  Diofcor.  lib.  5 . 


*  Virgil  maizes 
him  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Chi¬ 
ron,  who  liv'd 
till  the  time  of 
the  Trojan 
War ,  or  very 

■near. — - - cef- 

Pre  mi- 
gifiri,  Phyl- 
IyridesChiron, 
Amythaonb 
wfq;  Melam- 
P-s',  Gi’qrg.  3. 
tie  Pefle. 


'  *  Melamput  liv’d  two  hundred  years  before 
the  Siege  of  Troj .  After  his  death  he  was  look  d 
upon  as  a  God,  Temples  were  built  in  honour 
of  him,  and  facrihce  offer’d  to  him  in  feveial 
places  of  Greece.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  was  faid  in  the  beginning  of  this  Hillory 
concerning  Po/jidus ,  than  that  Melampus  was 
his  Great  Uncle,  if  at  leaft  he  be  the  fame  of 
whom  Paufania s  {b)  makes  mention.  What 
induces  us  to  believe  him  to  be  fo,  is  that  he 
fays  that  P oljidus  was  fent  for  from  Alegar ay 
to  (c)  purijie  a  Mali  that  had  committed  Mur¬ 
der  7  widen  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  Diviners  >  of 
which  fort  P oljidus  was. 


(f)  Paufan. 

lib.  r.  (cj  Luftrare,  to  waf  with  Luftral  Water .  A 

Water  (omethtrig  Hk?  fhe  Holy-Water  of  the  Reman  Cathohcks  of  out 
Timej)  but  us  d  with  more  ceremony . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XU. 

\ 

The  Hifiory  of  E  S  C  U  L  A  P  I U  con~ 
tinned  :  Wherein  by  the  my  of  CAD¬ 
MUS  and  BACCHUS,  by  fome  repu¬ 
ted  the  Inventors  of  Phyfick . 

Tj-I  E  fhifeing  the  Country  of  Efcalaphts,  V 

brings  us  at  one  ftep  fome  Ages  forwarder 
in  the  Hiftory  of  Phyfick.  But  tho  the  Greeks 
had  not  purioyn'd  him  from  his  Country,  as 
we  have  fhewn,  yet  fliou’d  we  have  been  ob¬ 
lig'd  to  leap  from  JEglpt,  or  Phemcta  into 
Greece  and  leave. untouch  d  this  great  interval, 
for  want  of  Memoirs  of  the  lfate  of  Phyfick  m 

thofe  Countries  during  tint  time.  _  . 

(a)  Galen,  fuppofing  that  Efculapm,  that  is,  (ajOr  tbe  Ah. 
Efculams  of  Greece,  was  the  firft  that  brought  tmrofrhe 
Phyfick  to  per feftion i,  will  have  it, 

thofe,  that  preceded  him  m  it,  had  no  m„ie  ,  , 

than  a  bare  Empirical  knowledge  of  the  virtues  W 
of  feme  Herbs,  which  tney  had  expenenc  d  up-  K,  “  Mt  h 

on  fome  occafions:  „  r  »  c  .r,JuTP°sd  n  be 

He  was  indeed  fore  d  to  confefs,  tnat,  before^  h 

that,  other  Med  cines,  beliaes  Keros,  vvei ^u^ther  l\hyfidan 
life  in  as  Homer  witneftethy  and  tnat  Jl{tl1fc[  H;ro- 

their  cuftom  of  opening  their  dead,  in  cider  Gottis. 

to  embalm  j  _  .  *  j 

divers  things  of  life  *to  Surgery  in  pauicinai , 

but  thinks  ail  their  knowledge  owing  to  Expe¬ 
rience  alone,  without  Reafqnmg  \  tv  her  eas,_  ac¬ 
cording  to  him  Efculdpixs  compleateu  Med  cine, 

.  whole  Phyfick  he  calls  Divine,  fuppohng  him  # 
to  derive  it  from  his  Father  the  God  Apollo^ 

We  fhall  fee  by  and  by,  that  Efculapms  him- 
felf  did  not  know  much  more  than  thole  Galen. 
fpeaks  of,  who,  in  probability,  are  not  much 
wrong’d  by  him.  Bur,  whatever  their  know- 
*  ■  D  4. 
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ledge  were,  fince  Antiquity  has  left  us  nothing 
of  it,  let  us  fee  what  it  has  deliver’d  concern- 

ing  Efculapius, 

He  was  fas  has  been  faid)  Son  of  Apollo  and 
Coronis  ;  of  his^ birth  Paufania s  gives  this  ac- 
(£)T n  Laco-  count,  (b)  Coronis,  being  great  by  Apollo,  go- 
nic.  ing  with  her  Father  to  Peloponefus ,  was  deliver  d 

of  a  Son  upon  a  Mountain  in  the  Territories  of 
Epidawus,  where  ihe  left  him.  A  Goat-herd 
in  the  neighborhood  miffing  his  Dog,  and  one 
of  his  milch  Goats,  uponfearch  found ’em  both 
with  the  Child,  the  Goat  giving  him  the  Bread, 
and  the  Dog  ftaqding  Centry.  He  obferving, 
befldes  this,  that  the  Child  was  furrounded 
with  coeleftial  Fire,  conceiv’d  a  great  venera¬ 
tion  for  him.  Others  fay,  that  he  was  the  Son 
of  Arfinoe ,  Daughter  of  Leucippus- 
*  .  ,  *  ( c)  Pindar  gives  another  account  of  the 

n  matter.  Coronis  (fays  he)  being  great  with 

“thema'in  ^  Child,  yet  being  lavifh  of  her  favours  to  Ifchys, 
'erbt a  young  Arcadian,  Apollo  was  fo  provok'd,  that 
latter  males  ^ent  Goddefs  Diatia,  his  Sifter,  to  Lace - 
Coronis  /V  City  in  Theffaly,  where  Coronis  dwelt,  to 

have  been  of  excite  the  Plague,  whereof  flie  died.  But  as 
Lariffa,  and  ^.e  was  kid  npon  the  Pile,  the  God,  remem¬ 

ber  Lover  of  brin^  the  burden  of  her  Womb,  came,  and 
the  fame  Conn-  fnatch  d  the  Child  out  of  the  flames,  and  carried 
try,  and  f he  him  to  Chiron  the  Centaur  to  be  brought  up. 
f  ain  by 

A  poll  o’ j  own  hand.  Pulcbior  in  tota  quam  Lariffea  Coronis  non  fa  it 
Asmonia,  fyc.  O/.  Metam.  lib.  2.  (c j  Pvthior.  Od.  3. 


He  is  by  fome  reported  to  have  been  born 
*0/Ttieca,  at  A  Trica,  a  City  of  the  fame  Province. 
theme  call  d  (d)  LaBanthts  fays,  That  his  Parents  were  un- 
rriccaus.  certain,  that  he  was  expos’d  immediately  after 
CO  De  full  r«- his  birth,  and  found  by  Hunters  nurs’d  by  a 
iig.  lu.  1.  cap.  Hitch  ,  that  iie  was  fent  by  the  Hunters  to 
Chiron ,  who  taught  him  Phylick.  He  adds. 
That  he  was  a  Meffenian ,  but  had  his  abode  at 
Eptdaurtis .  . 


Others 
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Others  fay.  That  Apollo  himfelf  taught  him 
his  Art.  Be  it  as  it  may,  he  was  fo  good  a  pro¬ 
ficient,  that  he  cur’d,  as  Pindar  fays,  ail  that 
applied  themfelves  to  him,  of  all  forts  of  V leers/ 

Wounds ,  Fevers ,  and  Pains,  by  (e)  foft  Incanta-  r  ? 

iions,  by  fweetning  Potions ,  by  Incijions ,  or  ife- 
medies  externally  applied; 

By  Incantation  .here  may  be  underftood^  the 
power  of  Mufic k,  which  in  many  cafes  affords 
great  relief  Apollo ,  the  Father  cf  Efculapius, 
being  God  of  Mulick,  and  Chiron, his  T utor,  no 
lefs  a  Mulician  than  a  Phylician,  he  cou  d  not 
but  be  a  great  Matter  of  both  Arts.  There  is  a 
pattage  in  Galen ,  which  may  ferve  as  a  Com¬ 
ment  upon  this  of  Pindar,  (/)  f  I  have  curd(f )  Defani- 

*  ( fays  he)  fever al perfons,  whofe  pajfions  of  mind  tar.  mend. 

c  have  render  d  their  Bodies  dif eas'd,  by  calming  lib. i. cap. 8. 
c  the  diforderly  motions ,  and  redyeing  their  minds 
c  to  their  natural  fate  of  compofiire.  If  authority 
c  were  requir  d  to  eflablifh  this  method,  I  cou  I  cite 
c  a  very  confderable  one, which  is  that  ofEfculapius 
c  the  God  of  my  Country ,  who  us  d  to  relieve  thofe, 
c  whofe  violent  agitations  of  mind  rais'd  an  intern - 

*  per  ate  heat  in  their  Bodies,  with  Songs,  Farces, 

*  and  Adufick* 
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'  CHAP.  XIII.  I; 

Of  CHARMS,  end  the  manner  horn 
they  were  introduced  into  Phyjicg. 
ESCULAPIUS  us'd  ’em,  as  did 
all  the  reft  of  the  Ancients. 


Tflat  this  way  cf  curing  Difeafes  is  very  an? 
cient ,  is  paft  doubt,  and  that  it  was  in  uie 
CO  'EeraiiSm  at  this  tune  we  have  the  teftimony  of  (a)  Ho- 
Odyff.  19.  ’  "  — 


at  tills  UUIC  VVW  JJrtVV,  I. aw  - - -j  --  , . 

mer,  who  tells  us.  That  they/-  opp  d  the  bleeding 
o/Ulyffes,  by  means  of  Incantations  or  Charms , 
Efculapius  join'd  this  fuperftitious  method  of 
treating  the  Sick,  to  that  was  ufually  praftic  d, 
which,  according  to  Pindar ,  conhlted  ot 
Potions ,  external  Remedies,  and  manual  Opera-  I 

Tis  very  probable,  thatatfirft  they  had  re- 
courfe  to  thefe  three  wavs  only,  as  the  molt 
iimple,  and  natural.  But  finding  them  fre¬ 
quently  ineffectual,  they  betook  themielves  to 
fuperftitious  Means,  perhaps  out  of  a  conliae- 
*  It  is  were  ration  *,  that  if  they  did  no  good,  they  did  at 
probable,  that  no  harm.  And  tho  they  might  be  •(  as 
they  werefirft  many’ now  think  ’em)  vain,  and  ridiculous,  yet 
introduc’d  by  -twas  fuffioient  to  eitabiiffi  the  ufe  of  ’em,  that 
tbeir  Priefli,  feveral  fancied  themfelves  reliev  d  by 'em.  And 
who  were  the  '  [„;a„j„ation  is  not  only  contagious,  but 
Prfijradtcers  alfo  yg  p*wtrful  in fubjefts  where'eis  ftrong 
and  lively,  thingsinthemfelv.es  of  no  force  or 
cients,  emi  ’  effect,  might,  by  the  mediation  cf  Fancy,  pro- 

taher  matters  us'd  to  practice  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people,  mace  ufe 
of\ The  fZ arffee  to  Lintain  their  reputation  fir  PhyfiC{,  a  branch  of 
their  craft  that  procur'd 'em  not  the  leaft  veneration.  Accordingly  we 
find  abundance  of  fuppofititms  Books,  0 f  this  kind,  father  d  by <  cm ,  upn  . 
their  Gods  ;  a  cheat  not  tmpathcable  to  em,  conftdcrtng  the  wanner  oj 
tranf mitting  all  knowledge  of  this  find  among  the  ancient  /Egyptians. 
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duce  very  fenflble  effects,  which  thofe  that 
faw  ’em,  expefted  from  ’em  again,  indifferent- 
ly,  upon  all  occaflons.  *  Betides,  this  fort  of  teemint 
Remedies  being  neither  naufeous,  nor  painful,  ^cacyofem^ 
they  were  fubmitted  to  with  Ids  reluctance*,  jncapes  deter^ 
but  if  all  thefe  reafons  were  insufficient  to  elta-  minif)g  tfthem_ 
blifh  the  credit  of  Superjhtious  filed  ernes  y  th Q  fives  by  a  na* 
power  Religion  has  over  the  minds  or  Men,  turaiCriJis* 
which  is  very  great,  was  abufively  employ  d  to  might  contri- 
that  purpofe,  and  finifhd  their  fubmiifion  to  bute  more  than 

’em.  ali  th.e  re£ : 

'  ’  •  %  '  '  For,  ir,  matters 

of  Super  Rum  among  the  ignorant ,  one  fiadow  cf  Juccefs  prevails  againji 

J  hundred  manifefl  contradiZlions,  and  encourages  em  a gainjt  every  days 

experience ,  as  our  Aftrologers  can  minefs. 


# 

Thefe  are  the  arguments  of  thofe,  that  rejeft 
all  charms  as  trifles  ;  but  the  more  numerous 
are  thofe,  that  believe  the^  fa£l  not  impoffible, 
tho*  the  manner  be  inconceiveable  :  They  bung 
the  Holy  Scripture  to  back  their  opinion.  From 
thence  at  lead  they  gather,  that  there  were  En- 
*  chanters  in  the  time  of  Mofes  ana  or  the 
Apoftles.  It  is  faid  likewife  in  (£)  Pfalm  58 «  (b)Vid.  Hiero- 
That  the  Adder  floppeth  her  ears ,  and  refujeth  to  zoicofc.  Bo- 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Charmer .  And  the  Piopnet  chart,  lib.  3. 
Jeremy  threatens  the  Jews  with  the  coming  or  cap  6 . 
certain  Serpents ,  upon  whom  Enchantments 
(hou’d  have  no  power.  I  fhall  not  enlarge  up¬ 
on  this  fubje£f,  tho  I  thought  my  felt  °blig  d  1.0 

take  notice  of  it  in  my  way. 

However  it  were.  Charms ,  or  Enchantment  sy 

made  their  way  fo  well  in  Phyfick,  that  they 
have  been  practic’d  in  all  Nations  of  trie  Wend, 
time  out  of  mind.  Nor  is  it  among  the  Am¬ 
ple,  and  illiterate  only,  that  they  have  gain¬ 
ed  ground,  for  the  wifelt  have  paid  no  lefs 
deference  to  ’em,  as  fhall  be  ihewn. 
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*  Of  thefe  (hire 
*re  many  yet  in 
requeft  with 
muny  people ; 
one  I  met  with 
in  an  old  Boik 

v 

is  much  cried 
up  bfthofe  that 
deal  in  'em. the 
words  and  form 
are  thefe.*  In- 
(crihascharta* 
quod  (crib:  t  ir 
Abracadabra- 
abracadabra 
abracadabr 
abracadab 
abracada 
abracad 
abraca 
abrac 
abra 
abr 
ab 
a 

Some  reverfe 
this  way  of 
writing. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  AMULETS,  and  other  forts 

of  CHARMS* 

TTlfeafes  were  fometimes  charm'd  by  fimple 
U  Words,  or  Magic\  Sentences ,  or  Verfes  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  Ear  of  the  Patient,  or  at  a. 
distance,  with  an  intention  of  curing  >  which 
was  accompany  d  with  certain  geftures,  or  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Body. 

*  Sometimes  they  wrote  thefe  Sentences  upon 
certain  things,  and  hivng  'em  about  the  Body  of 
the  Patient.  Thefe  are  what  the  Latins  call’d 
Amulets,  Amuleta ,  from  the  Verb  amovere,  to 
take  away,  or  remove,  i  hey  call  d  em  alfo 
Proebia ,  or  Proebra ,  from  prohibere ,  to  forbid, 
or  keep  off.  The  Greek  in  the  fame  fenfe  call’d 
’em  Apotropaa,  Ph fatteri a,  Amjnteria,  Alexi- 
teria ,  Alexipharmaca ,  becaufe  they  believ’d 
that  thefe  things  did  not  only  preferve,  and  de-  , 
fend  ’em  againft  all  Incantations ,  or  Charms , 
(to  which  they  aferib'd  as  much  power  to  caufe 
Difeafes,  as  the  Comiter -Charms  had  to  cure 
’em)  but  that  they  alfo  reliev’d  ’em  from  Ma¬ 
ladies  arifing  from  natural  Caufes. 

The  matter  of  th tit  Amulets  was  taken  from 
Stones,  Metals ,  Simples,  Animals ,  and  in  ge¬ 
neral  from  any  thing  in  the  World.  tJiey  en- 
grav’d  upon  Stones,  or  Metals,  either  Characters, 
Figures,  or  Words,  which  often  hgnified  no¬ 
thing,  or  were  unintelligible  to  thofe  that 
wrote  ’em,  and  thofe  that  made  ufe  of  ’em. 
They  wrote  likewife  thefe  words  upon  Paper, 
or  other  matter  whatfoever.  Or  if  they  neither 
wrote,  nor  mark’d  any  thing  upon  matter 
proper  for  Armlets,  they  usd  abundance  of 
fiiperftitious  ceremonies  in  their  preparation 
and  application  *  not  to  take  notice  of  the  pains 
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„  **  • 

they  were  at  to  watcli  a  favourable  dilpofition 
of  the  Stars.  The  Arabians  nam’d  this  laflfort 
of  Amulets,  which  deriv’d  their  virtue  chiefly 
from  the  influence  of  the  Stars,  Talismans,  that 
is.  Images. 

Thefe  Amulets  were  of  all  forms,  and  fallen  a 
to  all  parts  of  the  Body;  whence  they  were 
call’d  alio  Periapta  and  Periammata ,  from  a 
Verb,  which  fignifies  to  put  round  about  anything. 

Some  refembled  a  piece  of  Money ,  with  a  hole  *  port 

punch’d  in  ’em,  to  hang  by  a  *  firing  about  the  Was  the  Gold 
Neck.  Others  were  made  into  Rings  for  th e  given  by  our 
Finger,  Bracelets  for  the  Aim,  Collars  for  the  Kings,  and  the 
Neck,  Crowns  for  the  Head,  &c.  Kings  of 

France,  to 

thofe  whom  ’ they  touch'd  for  Scropbulous  Cafes  ,  j vulgarly  call'd  from 
thence  the  King’s  Evil. 

*  Some  Amulets  there  wer&  in  which  nei-  *  0p  this  fort 
ther  Charms,  nor  Supedlition,  had  any  fhare;  are  the  Blood- 
tho'  no  body  cou  d  account  for  the  effects  attri-  fton^  tfje 
buted  to  em.  This  fort  of  Amulets  is  yet  ap-  Sna{e-Jlone, 
prov’d  by  divers  Phyhcians,  tho’  others  give  no  the  Eagle - 
credit  to  ’em.  We  Khali' have  occalion  to  fpeak  Jhne,  Mofs  of  a 
again  of  thefe,  and  the ‘reft,  in  thefequel  of  dead  Mans 

this  Work.  .  sknU^ny 

Root,  See.  to 

which  mighty  venues  are  affiiUi'd  by  fome .  Vide  Boyle  of  Specific^, 

Medicines.  Philo fophic  til  Tran  fact.  &c. 

.  '  / 


ort 


As  for  the  Charms  ESCVLAPIZJS  usd,  I 
can  t  fee  why  they  fhou  d  be  charg  d  as  matter 
of  blame  upon  him,  in  an  Age  of  the  grefleft 
Idolatry  and  Ignorance,  which  are  yet  lo  much 
in.  ufe  with  divers  Chrillians,  who  ought  to 
have  an  abhorrence  for  fuch  Remedies,  or  at 
leall  mote  wit  than  to  confide  in  fuch  fooleries. 
Whether  it  were  in  imitation  of  Efculapius  I 
cant  tell,  that  his  Country-men,  th  tTheffalians, 
have  been  fo  addi£led  to  Incantations,  that  they 
were  peculiarly  remarkable  for  it  ;  witnefs 
Apuleius  his  golden  Afs ,  and  abundance  of  other 

ancient 


*  • 
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ancient  Authors,  who  fpeak  of  Theffaly  as  the 
Country  of  Sorcerers . 


C  H  A  P.  XV, 

ESCULAPIUS*  embrac'd  atfo  ti* 
folid  Phyfick, .  He  is  reputed  the  Author 
of  C  L I  N  I C  K  Med' cine  :  Won¬ 
drous  Cures  reported  of  him 0  as  raijing 
of  the  Dead . 


f  Harms  were  not  the  only  Phyfick  of  ESCV - 
^  LAP IVS ;  what  has  been  (aid,  {hews  that 
he  did  not  negleft  the  more  fubltantial  part  of 
his  Art.  We  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel,  whether 
he  brought  Phyfick  to  theheighth  of  perfe&ion, 
that  fome  pretend,  or  not.  Galen ,  in  the  place 
afore- cited,  where  he  fays,  That  Efculapim  cur’d 
Difeafes  by  Mufick,  Grc.  adds.  That  he  order'd 
.  fome  to  ride  on  Horfebacl others  to  exercife  in 
/f  Armour  j  that  he  preferib'd  to  'em  their  fever al 
motions ,  and  manner  of  arming .  By  this  he 
fhou  d  alfo  be  Author  of  the  GymnafticJ^  Medi¬ 
cine  *  of  which  hereafter. 

He  had  likewife  the  reputation  of  inventing 
_  {a)  Clinicl^  Med  cine,  fo  call’d  from  a  Greek 

[y  Hygm.  Word  fignifying  a  if)  Bed,  to  fhew  that  he  was 
f.v5*  ,  #  the  firft  that  vijited  the  fickjn  their  Beds  ;  which 

LL  f?**,  fuppofes,  that  the  Phyhcians  before  him  did 
an  Epithet  ’  not  ^leir  Patients  at  their  Houfes.  This  is 
common  both  confirm’d  by  the  practice  of  the  Babylonians y 
to  the  Phyfi-  who  carried  their  fick  to  the  Croft-ways  for  the 
dan  and? a-  advice  of  thofe  that  pafs’d  by.  Chiron ,  per- 

tient,  fgnify -  haps,  expelled  to  be  confulted  at  home.  As 
ir.g  as  well 

him  that  is  confin'd  to  his  Beda  as  him  that  vifits  him  there .  For  a  third 
fignificatton ,  fee  Chap,  of  she  Slaves  Phyficians . 

for 


i 


» 


•v. 
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for  the  Phyficians  of  lefs  note,  ’tis  probable 
they  kept  the  Fairs  and  Markets  to  fell  their 
Med’cines,  as  our  Mountebank*  do  now,  with¬ 
out  troubling  themfelves  to  repeat  their  viflts, 
and  cbferve  the  changes  that  happen  d  to  their 
Patients,  as  they  do  now. 

This  cuftom  introduc’d  bv  Efculapius,  be¬ 
came  afterwards  a  mark  of  diibin6iion  between 
his  Imitators,  who  were  call’d  Clinicks ,  and  the 
Empiricks ,  or  Market -Hunters,  His  method 

fucceeded  fo  well  for  himfelf,  that  no  Phyfick 
was  talk  d  of  but  that  of  Efculapius.  Cajtor 
and  Pollux  took  him  along  with  era,  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  Expedition  of  the  Argonauts ,  where  feme 
furprizing  cures,  done  upon  Men  given  over 
for  dead,  got  him  the  reputation  of  railing 
Men  a&ually  from  the  Dead,  (a)  The  Fable  Pindar- 
adds,  that,  upon  a  complaint  of  Pluto ,  that,  ifpyth.ol*  5; 
he  were  fuffer  d  to  go  on,  no  body  wou  d  die,  Virgil.^nead, 
and  Hell  wou'd  become  a  Defart,  Jupiter  flew  3. 
him  with  Thunder,  and  with  him  Hippolitus,  *Anguitenetis 
the  Son  of  Thefeus ,  whom  he  had  reitor  d  to  by  fome  taken 
Life  ;  and,  at  the  requeit  of  his  Father  Apollo,  for  Hercules ,bj 
tranflated  him  to  a  place  among  the  Stars,  un-  others  for  Efcu- 
der  the  name  of  *  Ophiucus ,  a  Conilellation  Bpius.  vide 
above  Scorpio.  Cir.  de  nat. 

Pindar  lays.  That  Efculapius  was  prevailed  deer.  lib.  2. 
upon  to  raiie  Hippolitus ,  by  the  promile  of  a 
great  Sum  of  Money  ;  which  gave  occalion  to 
(b)  feme  to  tax  him  with  Covetoufnefs :  But  QbJ  clem. 
Suidas  refutes  that  fcandal,  and  fays,  That  he  Alexandr. 
rvoud  have  done  as  much  for  Paufon,  or  Irus,  or 
the  veriefl  Beggar  of  cm  all ;  and  tis  but  reafon- 
able,  that  the  Rich  fhou’d  make  up  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  Poor.  For,  if  at  prefent  we 
don’t  grudge  the  Phylician  his  Fees,  even  thef 
he  kills  his  Patient,  I  can’t  fee  why  Efculapius 
fhou’d  raifeMen  from  the  Dea d  gratis. (c)  Ano-(cJ  Polyanthus 
ther  Author  fays.  That  Efculapius  was  Thunder-  Cyrenaus  de 
ftruck  for  curing  the  Daughters  of  Pratus ,  a  engine  Afcle- 
Cure  already  aferib’d  to  Melampus ,  and  not  for  piaduni.  VofL 
relforing  Hippolitus .  But  if  wre  believe  the  de  Hift.  Grxc, 

Fable, 
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Fable,  not  only  Hippolitus  receiv'd  that  favour 
from  him,  but  Capaneus,  Lycurgus,  Eriphilus > 
Tyndarus ,  Hymenaus ,  and  even  GUhcus  the  Son 
of  Minos ,  of  whom,  before  with  Polyidus. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


Farther  Authorities  to  prove  that  all  the 
Phyfick  of  ESCULAPIUS  was 
within  a  very  little  reducible  to  Sur~ 
gery .  PLATO’/  fenfe  of  his 

Phyfick.  / 


(a)fO  ‘j 

irbjH)  (jtfttTTMV- 
£CCVI‘1V  K&MX'StV 
<t&KKi)7na,Puv 

mi-Tif  diniivj 

V  (uyyp-px 

ecTiiTO  <?  CtV~ 

0p dnxov  tarei- 

Ot 

KtKm 

*  Hje-  nuf* 
quam  quidem 
non  eft.  Si- 
quickm  l;n- 
perciftima? 
gcntes  her  bis, 
aiiaq*,  prompts 
in  aux  ilium 
valiicrum 
morborumq; 
poterunt,  (yc> 
Cdf.  Prsfar* 


\%J  E  have  heard  the  Fabulous  account  of  Ef 
■  culapius  $  but  Celfus  and  Suidas  talk  more 
naturally  cf  him.  If  we  may  credit  the  latter, 
Efculapius  did  not  put  Jupiter  to  the  expence  of 
Thunder,  (<?)  dying  of  a  Peripneumony  Hum  an 
Phyfick,  of  which  he  was  the  Inventor,  failing 
him  at  his  need.  Celfus  likewife  tells  us,  That 
Efculapius  came  by  his  mighty  Fame  much 
cheaper  than  is  reported.  *  There  is  no  place , 
fays  he  in  his  Freface,  without  Phyfch^  for  the 
mo  ft  uncivilized  Nations  have  the  ufe  of  Herbs , 
and  other  familiar  Remedies ,  for  Wounds  and 
Difeafes .  The  Greeks,  indeed ,  improv  d  it  far¬ 
ther  than  any  other  Nation ,  yet,  even  they ,  not 
from  the  fir/l  Original ,  but  a  few  Ages  ago  ;  for 
Efculapius  is  the  moft  ancient  Author  upon  Record 
among  ft  'em:  Who ,  bee  an fe  he  re  find  this  Science 
a  little ,  which  was  before  rude ,  and  among  f  the 
Vulgar ,  was  promoted  to  be  a  God.  His  two 
Sons ,  Podalirius  and  Machaon,  follow'd  Aga¬ 
memnon  to  the  War  of  T  roy,  where  they  were 
very  ferviccable  to  their  fellow  Soldiers  ;  yet  Ho¬ 
mer  does  not  mention  any  fervice  they  did  in  the 
Plague ,  or  any  other  diftempers ,  only  that  they 

Curd 
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curd  wounds  by  Incijton ,  and  Medic  a  merits,  Troth 
whence  ‘tis  plain,  that  they  pretended  to  this  part 
of  Phyjick^only,  and  that  this  is  the  ancient  eft, 

(a)  Pliny  agrees  with  him  ;  Phyjick ^  fays  he, has  (*a)  Lib.  29; 
raisd  its  Credit  upon  a  Lye,  feigning  that  Efcuia-  cap.  1. 
pius  was  kill'd  by  ‘Thunder, for  refloring  Life  to  the 
Son  of  Tin dar us,  andothers,  which  made  a  mighty 
noife  about  the  Time  of  the  Trojan  War  3  jince 
which  we  have  been  better  inform  d  in  the  Hifiori - 
cal  Truth  of  FaEl ,  for  all  his  skill  lay  in  the  cure 
of  wounds. 

We  may  urge  likewife,  that  if  Tfculapius,  or 
his  Sons,  had  beenPhylicians,  they  wou’d  have 
known  how  to  Diet  their  Sick  better,  a  princi-  *  Athenams 
pal  part  of  a  Phylieians  skill :  *  They  won  d  not  ufes  ltlm 
have  given  Turypylus,  when  wounded.  Broth  flance  as  an 
made  with  Wine,  Meal  and  Cheefe  ground  in  ar&ument 
it  \  nor  wou’d  Machaon  himfelfj  with  a  wound 
in  his  fhouider,  have  drank  Wine,  which  rn™'Ll:.ifm 
Phylieians  hold  to  be  hurtful  to  wounds.  begat  fo  good  a 

Conftitutm ,  that  thd  wounded  they  might  drink.  Wine  3  ran  qxiytj.n* 
Veits  ivcLVTtdiTeLTov,  '7Tciyfv,  •uoKir^cspov,  pernicious  in  inflamations , 
thick,  an(t  ver)  nouri flung  3  and  this  Neftor,  the*wifejl  of  the  Greeks, 
advifes  Machaon,  the  skilful  left  in  thefe  Matters ,  to  do  every  day,  fj 
long  as  he  flood d  be  laid  up.  From  hence  Athenaus  infers ,  that 
*twas  not  the  practice  of  the  great  Aten  of  Times  to  drink  Wine , 
but  upon  extraordinary  occafions.  But  whether  this  Advice  Was 
fait  able  to  the  Wifdom  of  NeAor,  or  the  Skill  of  Machaon,  I  leave 
the  learned  Reader  to  judge.  Vid.  Athenaeum,  lib.  1.  p.  io. 

The  anfwer  Plato  made  to  this  objection, 
gives  fo  particular  an  Idea  of  the  Phybck  of  Ef~ 
culapius  and  his  Sons,  that  I  can’t  forbear  citing 
it  at  length,  (b)  Tisabfurd,  fays  he,  that  Men 
fhou  d  want  Phyficians,  not  only  for  Wounds  and 
Tifeafes ,  arifing  from  an  ill  difpofition  of  the  Air,  f 

and  the  uncertainty  of  Weather ,  but  from  thofe  ■  v  f  l,c fjf 
too  that  fpring  from  Sloth  and  Luxury ,  which,  fil-  *  n  ^  { 

ling  cm  with  Water  and  Wind,  as  if  their  Bodies  rf-  1  0 

were  Lakes,  or  Sinks,  have  oblig  d  the  Succeffors  of  * 
Efculapius  to  invent  new  names  of  Flatus,  and 
Defluxions,  or  Catarrhs,  never  heard  of  before . 

Wha.t  makes  me  conjecture  at  leaf  ^  that  thefe 
TiJ tempers  were  unknown  in  Efculapius^  time,  is* 

E  That 


jo  Th  Hijlo/ji  of  Part  h 

That  hi? Sons,  at  the  Siege  of  Troy ,  did  nqt  for - 
hid  the  Potion,  that  a  Woman  gave  to  Eurypylus, 


* 

it  Ow'3-  "doubt-left,  that  the  draught  was  ridiculous ,  and  not 
newm'J-  >  at  all  proper  for  a  wounded  Man-,  but  you  muft 
Ttieg.mvasie-  r  r  g  pfyficians  that  fucceeied  Efcula- 

j±“~-  &>.  if*  iw. » ■  f .  <*> 

the  derivation  Herodicus ;  who  ts,  as  it  were  the  f  IA.UA- 
of  the  name,  GOGUE  of  DISEASES  He  being  Matter  of 
jhews  the  umcr-  the.  Academy,  where  the  lonth  exercts  a,  attajitta- 
taint?  of  'em  5  ing  himfelf  ^'Valetudinarian,  contriv  dto  make 
which,  whoever  Gymnaftick  that  is,  the  Art  of  Exercifing  the 
is  curious  to  Body  :  a  branch  of  Phyfic k,  which  brought ■■  both 

I.  «  _  t*  1  •  r  1  r  1  a  /  _  ^  sift'd -W7  /* 


"  v  7  '  r  /j?  orouvm  mmjeij  to  «  -v- 

T’l  r.V.t  .vmgtm  carefully  a  difitmfer  in  it  [elf  mortal, 

*  y  a  h  !'  which  of  conference  he  cou  d  not  cure,  he  gave 
iwik  »  himfelf  fo  entirely  to  enquire,  after  a  remedy,  that 
Mor  is  it  lefs  quitting  all  other  affairs,  twas  the  bufnefs  oj  hts 
uncertain,  what  Life  to  torture  hit  own  Carcafs  ;  jo  that,  tko  the 
fort  of  Wine  it  leaf  deviation  from  his  conit  ant  method  of  lfvtyf&* 
was.  Atfrenaus  were  a  difeafe  to  him,  he  arriv  d  not  at  Health , 
gives  us  two  hut  at  Old  Age,  which  we  calld  the  PAUDA- 
de fey  options  of  GOGUE,  or  if  you  pleafe,  the  GOVERNESS, 
it  dire  tils  con-  or  NURSE  of  DISEASES,  not  of  the  DISEAS  D. 
trary  tns  to  gfo  /  nfy[e  prHit  0j  his  Art,  yet  fuch  as  the  Man 
another.  For  feferv'd,  that  did  not  know,  that  *twas  not  out  of 
the  f  ft s1  fee  Ignorance,  or  for  want  of  Experience,  that  Efcu- 
taepo  egomg  lapius  forbore  to  teach  his  Scholars  fo  painful  a 
we  hi  J  ‘pag'^o  wcth°d,  but  beeaufe  he  was  of  opinion.  That  in  all 

Tc.'iizu  cA-  sv  iydov.  Z'.ciy  £ otaq  /Jp£f,  0  Vl£j?{ J.ve-i©' ,s$7  J\  cv  Tl dr » 
ti  diva  oi)  'isiv  cuts  yhvotv^  cuts  rjra.yvc,dhK  dv&gyt,  ^crxAii- 

eJiy  HvAy.iv  %iym  HaAigfvc ray  Here. the  Prarrmian  Wine  is  neither 
thick  iitfr  fwectfbuf  a  rough ,  hat d, J} tong  Wine.  7  he  tejhrnony  of  Ariftopha* 
net, which  he  immediate  1/  fubjoyns,  is  10  the  fame  purpofe ,  that  the  Atheni¬ 
ans' tftikfifT  loved  bar  fb. grating  Poets  nor  crabbed  Prdmnian  Witty  hat  cor • 
tv  titled  their  Brows,  and  their  Anus.  The  Reader  nut?  compare  thupaffage 
with  that  in  the  note  immediate!?  foregoing  . and  as  he  pleajes  take  or  rejeft 
either.  7  Si  the.  Author  t  ran  flutes'  it,  whoje  words  I  thought  it  bej }  to  fiick. 

c-j  71 1  having  at  prefer.!  an  opportunity  of  con fu  It  ing  the  Original.  _  < 

#  *  Cities, 
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Cities ,  and  well  regulated  Societies ,  where  every 
Aian  has  his  task^ajfign  d  him,  no  Arlan  can,  or 
t0  have  leifure  to  he  a  Valetudinarian  all  his 
Life,  and  be  flow  his  whole  care  upon  his  Carcajs . 

To  be  convinc'd  of  the  Juflice  of  EfculapiusV 
proceedings ,  w&  need  only  to  reflect  upon  the  differ 
rent  conduit  of  Labouring  Men,  and  Gentlemen , 
tn  fitch  cafes.  If  a  Mafon,  or  a  Carpenter,  falls 
fickj  »e  defires  his  Phyfician  to  expedite  his  Cure 
by  VOMIT,  or  PURGE,  or  Manual  Operation, 
either  by  Incilion,  or  Cautery.  If  he  orders  him 
a  long  courfe  of  PhyficE,  he  tells  him,  That  he 
has  no  leifure  to  be  fief,  that  he  can't  afford  tO 
protraSl  a  Life  of  mi  fiery ,  and  languifh  perpetually 
idle  under  the  proteilion  of  Phy  fief.  He  difmifes 
his.  Phyfician ,  a?{d  returning  to  his  ufiual  courfe  of 
Life,  falls  to  worf,  and  recovers  his  health  ;  or,  if 
the  Difeafe  proves  too  mighty 

for  him,  he  dies 5  and  is  rid  at  *  I  find  our  Afafons ,  and  Cart 
once  of  Life,  and  the  troubles  penters,  and  all  other  Artificers, 
of  the  World.  *  This  no  doubt  ot  another  mind,^  as  fond  of  Life 
is  the  true  nfe ,  that  all  Me-  upon  any  terms,  and  as  willing. 
chanicks  ought  to  make  of  Phy -  J°  bc  idle  as  e’er  a  Gentleman  of 
flckf  to  whom  Work, i  it  fo  ne-  em  a^>  anc*  *  doubt  they’re  fo 

ceflary,  that  when  they  can  a!*  tiie.  Wor^d  over,  whatever 
follow  it  no  longer  Heath  is  d  ke  Plato* %  Cotta- 

favour.  Put  it  may  be  objeiled,  mon*vveal[k 
’that  with  the  Rich,  that  live  upon  their  Rents,  the 
cafe  alters,  for  they  cant  be  reduc'd  to  that ’hard 
choice  of  Working  or  Dying.  But  confider,that  whatfo- 
ever  a  Man's  Condition,  or  Profejfion  be,  the  Pub- 
lick  Good  requires,  that  he  fhou  d  not  be  idle,  but 
that  every  one  fhou  d  be  induflrious  in  his  fiation  ; 
which  cant  be  while  he  is  wholly  taken  up  about 
himfelf , j  and  his  folicitude  for  his  health  makes  him 
fancy  himfelf  continually  fick •  Thus  this  new  Phy - 
ficfiis  not  only  injurious  to  all  the  Individuals,  but 
alfo  to  the  Community  in  general.  Twas  upon  con  - 
vision  of  thefe  Truths,  that  Efculapius  limited  his 
Infractions  to  the  ufe  of  a  found  Confiitution,  and 
B  due  at  ion , .  and  was  contented  to  teach  the 
Method  of  Curing  Difeafe s  arifing  from  external 

E  2  Caufetj 


tor  of  Clinick  Med’cine.  For  if 
he1  was  the  fird  that  confin’d  the 
Sick  to  their  Beds,  he  was  very 
far  from  not  altering  their  courfe 
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Caufis ,  only  by  a  few  Remedies  taken ,  or  Inti  [Ion 

made ,  without  changing  their 
*  puto  in  this  place  feems  to  *  ufttal  manner  of  livings  or 
contradict  Hsgmw  before  cited,  diverting  them  from  their  bufi- 
who  makes  Efculapm  the  Inven.  mf}.  As  for  Valetudinarians, 

whofe  decay  is  inward ,  he  woud 
not  undertake  em,  nor  attempt 
to  prolong  their  Lives  for  fear , 
far  front  not  altering  tlietr  courie  faina  enfeebled,  and  exhaufted 

of  living,  and  permitting  t  m  co  theyfhoud  beget  Children  as  in- 
follow  their  ordinary  occaiions.  r  ^ s  .  .  ,  . «  , 

But  if  .viiat  Plato  affirms  were  in  fir*  as themfelves  neither  thmk- 

Fatt  the  praftice  of  Ejculapm  I  ««  «/  the  &°od  of  the  V*le- 
fhou’d,  in  (pile  of  his  Apology,  tudinarians  themfelves,  nor  oj 
fVf oeftalefs  honourable  reafon  the  Societies  of  which  they  were 
jt§  Members,  that  Men  Jhou  d  con¬ 

tinue  in  the  PVorld,  who  cou  d 
not  live  as  others  did.  The  Sons  of  Efculapius 
cleans'd  from  the  bloud  the  wounds  of  Meneiaus, 
wounded  by  Pandaruk,  and  applied  ajfwaging  Oint¬ 
ments  but  they  did  not  caution  either  him ,  or 
Eurypylus,  againfi  eating  or  drinking  of  any 
kind,  ‘as  thinking  their  Medicines  faffeient  to  cure 
the  wounds  of  Men  of  good  habit  of  Body ,  and  that 
were  temperate,  tho  they  did  drink  Wine.  As 
for  Men,  that  were  unhealthy,  either  naturally ,  or 
through  intemperance ,  they  thought  it  not  expe¬ 
dient,  either  for  thcmfelves,  or  others,  that  they 
fhoud  live,  and  that  Phyfick  was  not  made  for  fern, 
and  that  twas  not  their  duty  to  cure  'em,  tho  they 
were  as  rich  as  Midas. 

There  is  a  great  Analogy  between  this  way  of 
treating  the  Sick,  and  the  management  of  new 
born  Children  among  the  Lacedemonians,  who 
us’d  to  plunge  ’em  over  Head  and  Ears  in  Wine, 
tho  they  knew  it  caus’d  thofe,  that  were  of 
tender  constitutions,  to  die  cf  Fits.  They 
thought  their  pains  ill  baftow'd,  upon  any  but 
hardy,  robud  Children,  the  red,  in  their  opi¬ 
nion,  were  not  worth  the  rearing.  Upon  the 
fame  account,  a  fort  of  Robbers  call’d  Bohe¬ 
mians,  bath  their  Children  as  foon  as  born  in  the 
next  Spring,  to  try,  and  feafon  'em  for  the  fa- 
,  ■  ,  '  •'  tigue 
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tigue  of  their  way  of  living.  *  Virgil  fays  the  *  Durum*  a 

fame  of  the  ancient  Latins .  flirpe  genus  _ 

naiosad  flumi- 

na  primum  Deferirnus  fawoqj  gelu  duramus  &  utidi%.  sEnad.  iib.  9. 
T U  yd  <j!v  vy.xv  xfirouLiiVHi  t£>  v  TTKp  yiumv  etV^p wW, 

Jtt/jni'5'MrsM  577  <^SfaoV  ToCfZp^  &V1  TO,  *W V  WoJdfAaV  JiV,Ud  rot 

JJiP'Stt/T’gp  @5t(7*  T&f  rsp.UitJ'a?  7Pci^V ctUTH  TtjG  QUOIXt  &U& 

T5  Y~gCf.7JVtiV  TO-  3&(M7tt  fida 77WTUS  £/?  'fvypJgW  V  /&£  C0'777l^  T  Jid- 

ttj&v  dJ'n&V  Galen. lib.  i.  de  cuenda  Sanitate. 

r&ii  jydr  the  general  Cuftom  of  the  ancient  Celray  ffraf  liv  d  near  the 
Rhine  *,  They  laid  the  Child ,  fcr  fern  was  born ,  «p«n  a  fort  of  Shield 
('Tuper  fc utum}  andpyt  it  afloat  upon  the  Rlr.ne  *,  7/  if  [want,  they .  re¬ 
ceiv’d  it  as  legitimate ,  otherwise  they  fuffcrd  it  to  pend)  as  jpurtous, 
Bence  Naziar.zen,  in  an  elegant  Creek  Epigram  jays,  Thdy  effa*  .1  by  the 
Rhine  whether  their  Children  were  adulterate,  or  not,  ai  they  aoGr.jaby 
the  Copper.  This  Cuftom  abundance  of  Author s  t afie  notice  of ^  as  Arifkt. 
Polic.  lib.  7.  cap.  17.,*  Claudian.  2  Ruffin.  Nonr.us  Dionyl.  *.  25.  Ju¬ 
lian.  Cxi.  Epill-  ad  Max.  i iy.:.  Whether  this  were  a  true  teji ,  their  Wo¬ 
men  beft  coud  tell,  who  had  better  proof ,  and  m  doubt  laugh  d  at  the  Ju- 
perflition  of  their  Husbands,  hut  Galen  gives  us  life  wife  another  reajon, 
which  was  at  fir  ft  to  feajon  them  for  the  Hardships  they  were  after  to  en¬ 
dure,  ai  they  harden  Iron  by  plunging  it  red  hot  into  cold  Water  }  but  he 
queftisns  whether  the  Roman  Bodies  -won  d  bear  fuch  ufage. 

The  life  Cuftom  is  reported  of  Jevcral  Nations  in  Africa  to  this  day . 
How  this  practice  may  agree  with  hot  Regions  /  dare  not  undertake  to  de¬ 
termine,  but  I  am  confident  ’ twoud  be  no  teji  of  the  ftrengtb  of  their  con- 
ftitutions  here,  whe>e  for  many  reafins  l  am  apt  to  thinly,  the  luftielt 
Children  woud  be  the  mofi  lively  to  perijjj  by  the  experiment ,  when  many 
more  infirm  might  efcape. 


At  this  rate  the  good  Efculapitts  was  no  ex¬ 
traordinary  Phyfician  for  Ladies ,  or  Hyfochon- 
driacks  \  but  ’tis  noTreafon  to  doubt  the  Author 
rity  of  Plato  %  report.  In  all  appearance  Efcu- 
laptts  and  his  Sons  knew  no  better ;  and  the 
fequel  will  fhew,  that  at  that  time  Diet e tic f  , 

Med  cine  was  abfolutely  unknown.  fThofet 
Ancients  were,  in  that  refpect,  about  the  level 
of  the  Country  people  with  us  now,  who  ate>f^f  a/e‘rd.^te- 
yet  fo  much  Grangers  to  a  fick  Diet,  that  i ^  fronj  cities  diyd 
a  Fever,  or  other  diflemper,  gives  ’em  an  Qn~  great  towns, 
tire  difgufc  to  their  nfual  Food,  they  eat  no -  Pive  thefr  sick. 

1  •  if  ^  . 


thing  at  all- 


over,  iv/jcn 

they  nfufe  to  eat  Beef,  Bamm  &c. 


' 
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Galen,  or  Herodotus  the  Phylician,  had  much 
reafon  to  tell  us,  thaf  the  Phyfick  of  Efculapius 
was  perfeft,  entirely  confunimate ,  and  divine  y 
for  the  Art  had  made  but  very  liender  advances 
ill  his  time  ;  and  his  own,  and  his  Sons  skill  in 

it,  were  but  very  rude,  as 
f  Qnt,  quoniam  adhuc  rudem  *  Cel  fas*  takes  notice.  Their 
Sc  vulearcm  hare  icientiam  paulo  skill,  lays  this  Author,  and 
fubtilihs  excoluic,  in  deorum  iiu-  with  him  Pliny,  Teems  not  to 
perum  eft  receprus.  Hujus  de-  have  exceeded  the  limits  of 
inde  duo  fil'd  Poda!  r  us>,  Sc  Ma-  Sy&gery,  as  the  etymology  of 
efijon,  i fyc.  Celf  Pi&fat.  pag.  i.  ffoe  names  {a)  Chiron  and  Ef- 
W  See ‘Chap,  the  $th  and  10th*  culapius  feem  to  inhnuate. 

The  principal  cure  perform’d 
by  the  latter,  and  which  gave  him  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  railing  Men  from  the  dead,  was  evi¬ 
dently  Chirurgical,  being  that  of  Hyppclltus,  who 
was  torn,  or  broken  to  pieces  by  Horfes;  and 
we  read  not  of  any  other,  in  which  he  ufed  /»- 
ternal  Remedies . 

Thefe  reafons,  indeed,  are  not  alone  diffi¬ 
dent  to  exclude  Efculapius ,  and  his  Sons,  from 
the  number  of  Phyficians,  lince  they  .might 
have  extended  their  practice  farther  than*  yve 
know.  The  argument  drawn  from  Homers 
filence  of  their  other  cures,  is  no  neceflary 
proof  that  they  curd  nothing  but  wounds  >  the 
gravity  of  Epick  Poetry  wou  d  not  fuffer  him 
to  reprefent  his  Heroes  pining  with  the  Cholic 
(*}  Celfus  in  or  languifhirig  under  a  Diarrkaa.  (*)  Nor  is 
the  paffage  it  a  wonder,  that  Homer  takes  no  notice  of  any 

above  cited ,  fervice  done  by  Pod  a  Ur  lies  and  Jlfachaon,  to  the 

lays  too  great  PeftiUntials  of  the  Grecian  Camp  ;  for  it  may 
fire[s  upon  the  inferr  d,  from  what  he  fays  upon  that  fubjetft, 
jjlence  of  Uo-  t]iat  t}10fe  Ancients  thought  the  cure  of  that 
mer,  which  in  ^j^Cmper  much  above  the  power  of  humane 
my  opinion  no]  skill,  and  expected  no  relief,  but  what  came 
1 r/nr  immediately  from  their  Gods,  whefe  wrath 

be  fide!  the  rea-  theY  eftcem  d  the  onif  caufe  ot*  k; 
fons  here  produpd  by  the  Author  again  ft  it,  it  may  b-  objervd,  that  the 
Plague  he  mentions,  was  the  grand  Machine,  upon  which  the  whole  ta¬ 
ble  of  the  Iliad  cioves  •,  Agamemnon  had  talyn  awiy  the  Daughter  of 

"  “  T  *  Sk»F* 
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Chryfes  Apollo’*  Prieil.  Apc>llo  rejects  the  affront,  and  in  revenge  fends 
a  Plague  among  the  Greeks  *,  Chalcas  their  Augur  finds  out  the  cauje  of  it, 
anil  advifes  a  Sacrifice  to  the  God,  and  Keftitutm,  with  a  prefent  to  the 
Prieli.  Achilles  infijh  violently  to  have  this  Advice  put  in  execution  ; 
Agamemnon  complies,  and  in  return  feints  upon  Achilles  s  Mifirejs.  Thence 
ay 'tics  a  quarrel  between  them  two,  which,  with  the  cenfequences  of  it 
is  the  main  defign  of  the  Iliad .  Now  if  Pcdalirius,  and  Macbacn  ton  d 
have  cur'd  this  Plague,  there  bad  been  no  need  of  fitpf  acting  Ap^lo,  and 
confequentb  no  occafton  of  quarrel  betwixt  the  two  Generals,  whicuoad 
defh  oy  d  the  whole  table.  This  may  ferve  as  a  cannon  not  to  g,  omd  too 
much  in  matters  naiMf  or  hijhrical ,  upon  the  Authority  ^ the  Pons, 
much  lefs  upon  their  (Hence  5  the  want  of  which  caution  has  lea  f  gnat  a 
IVfan  as  Celfus  ('leant  fay  pojitively  into  an  errour ,  but)  mawjejtlf  into 

falfe  reaf  ning 

But  if  we  mu  ft  not  deny  Efculafims ,  and  his 
Sons,  to  have  been  Phyficians,  becaufe  we  hnd 
no  inftances  of  their  undertaking  inward  Ma¬ 
ladies,  yet  we  ought  therefore  certainly  not  to 
vouch  ’em  as  fuch,  without  fufficient  evidence. 

The  teftimony  of  Galen ,  that  he  cur  a  Ducats 
by  Mufich,  and  Exercife  on  foot ,  and  Horlc- 
hackj,  &c.  may  juftly  be  fufpe&ed  ;  tor  he,  Oe- 
ing  of  a  (c)  City  confecrated 

to  EfcaUpms,  was  oblig’d  to  (V)  Pergamus,  where  he  was 

„  A  1  _  .Ac  vn  //  ji n  L  had  a  1  prrt>lp  m 
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rity  of  Pindar,  already  cited, 
and  of  other  Poets,  who  men¬ 
tion  him,  is  iniuihcient,  ex-  « 

aegerations  being  infepaiable  ftom  d-  * 
1  he  ahnolb  univerfal  conlent  of  Antiquity,  that 
acknowledge!  him,  as  the  Inventor  of  I  n; hat 
in  general,  and  facrificd  to  him  as  a.uoa,  that 
prelided  over  the  health  of  Men,  is  of  much 
greater  weight,  T 
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The  Hifory  of 
CHAP*  XVII. 

The  comm  on  Opinion,  which  makes  E  S- 
CULAPIUS  the  Author  of  Phy - 
fick  in  general,  reconcil'd  to  that  which 
allow  shim  the  knowledge  of  Surgery  only . 
The  Antiquity,  and  Neceffty  of  this  part 
of  Phy  fick  *s  [hewn,  and  how  far  E  S- 
CULAPIUS  might  carry  it,  is 
examin'd . 

HTO  reconcile  the  general  Opinion  to  that  of 
Celfus ,  we  mil’ll:  fuppofe,  that  in  the  time 
of  Chiron  and  Efculapius ,  Surgery  was  the  part 
of  Phylick  moft  in  requeft,  or  look’d  upon  as 
moftnecelfary  ;  the  other,  perhaps,  being  ex- 
ercis  d  indifferently  by  all  forts  of  perfons,  or 
not  feeming  to  be  of  equal  fervice. 

iVot  that  Mens  Bodies  were  at  that  time  dif¬ 
ferently  made  from  ours  now,  or  they  exempt 
from  inward  diftempers,  altho*  fuppos’d  to  be 
more  robuft,  and  lefs  fubjeff:  to  ’em,  than  we 
are ;  but  when  they  were  fut  priz’d  (for  in- 
fiance )  by  a  Fever ,  or  a  Pleurijie ,  they  waited 
Such  as  with  patience  the  motions  of  Nature  :  If  they 
we  cal!  Kuchin  took  any  thing,  *twas  fome  (*)  familiar  Medi- 
cine,  which  their  own,  or  their  Neighbours 
experience,  who  made  no  profeffion  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  furnifh’d  ein  with. 

1  hele  means  often  fucceeded  ;  but  tho’  this 
eafie,  common  method,  might  be  of  ufe  in 
disorders  of  the  humours,  ’twas  plain,  it  cou’d 
be  ofnoffervi.ee  to  a  broken  Arm,  or  Shoulder 
ihppd,  cafes  of  this  nature  requiring  a  parti¬ 
cular  experience,  and  dexterity  of  hand,  which 
were  not  to  be  acquir  d  under  long  Practice  : 
there  was  a  neceifity,  that  fome  fhou’d  apply 
themfelves  more  particularly  to  it,  to  fucceed 
die  better  in  it  ;  and  thence*  by  way  of  Ex¬ 
cellence. 
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cellence,  they  wei'e  call'd  Phyficians ,  becaufe 
1  they  cur’d  Maladies,  which  others  ecu  d  not. 

They  might,  perhaps,  cure  Tome  inward  Dif- 
eafes,  but  the  faireft  profpect  of  their  Art  lay 
not  on  that  lide.  Twas,  undoubtedly,  for  the 
preceding  reafon,  that  Cel  fas  efteem  d  Surgery 
to  be  the  moth  ancient  part  of  Phyfick^ ;  they 
cou*d,  in  fome  meafure,  difpence  with  the  other 
branch,  but  this  muft  needs  come  into  piay  al- 
moll:  as  focn  as  there  were  Men  ;  for  if  the 
ftrength  ofConllitution,and  the  fimple  and  uni¬ 
form  manner  of  living,  among  the  primitive 
Men,  render’d  em  lefs  obnoxious  to  dileafes, 
they  because  not  thereby  invulnerable,  nor  ex¬ 
cus'd  from  the  accidents  of  breaking  a  Leg,  or 
an  Arm.  If  therefore  the  ftrength.  ot  Nature 
was  no  prote&iop  from  thele  misfortunes,  they 
muft  of  necellity  have  recourfe  to  other  af- 
fiftance.  Thole  therefore,  that  iignaliz  d  them- 
felves  by  their  addrefs  on  thefe  occahons,  be¬ 
came  very<*confiderabie,  and  were  very  much 
refpeCted  among  Men  for  the  vifible  neea  they  % 

had  of  'em;  which  caus'd  (*)  Homer  to  fay,  (  )  hn&<  ^ 
Phyfician  was  worth  wore  than  abundance  of  £  ^  worhav. 

other  Men.  ctv7<*.ti& 

Add  to  the  certain  need  Men  had  or  Surgery ,  ^Khm^ 
the  manifeft  relief  they  found  by  it,  and  there  pja(j4  ? 
will  no  fcruple  remain,  why  this  part  of  Phy- 
ftek  fhou’d  eftablilh  it  felf  in  (£)  Eda-,  ejus  cffeftus  inter 
the  World  earlier  than  the  omnes  Medicinse  partes  eviden- 
reft;  (b)  The  e  fells  of  it  (viz.  tiffimus.  Siquidem  in  morbis 
Surgery)  are  the  woft  evident  cum  mtltum  fortuna  cenferat, 
of  any  in  Phyficb  (fays  C elfin),  eademq;  Tape  fa!utaria,  fa?pe  va^ 
In  dileafes  Fortune  bears  great  na  Tint  poteft  dubitari  iecunda 
fiway  )  and  the  fame  things  are  valerudo  medicmas,  so  corporis 
[omeiimes  beneficial,  foretimes  benefic.o  conugem.  In  huquo. 
mejjeElual ;  fo  that  as  dm»t-  gmu,.f  quamvi5  profeftuS 

evident’or  ed.  timen  fanitatem  Sc  per  haec  fruflri  quari,  8c  fine  Ids 
reddi  Tape  manHedum  eft.  Sicut  in  oculis  quoq*,  deprehendi  poted  ; 
qui  a  medicis  din  vexari,  fine  hh  intefdum  fanefeunt.  At  in  <a  parte, 
quse  manu  curat,  evidens  ed,  emnem  profeftum,  «t  aliquid  ab  aliis 
adjuvetur.  hinc  Urr.cn  pluriir.um  t  rah  ere,  Celf  prafat  lib  7, 
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ful,  whether  the  cure  he  owing  to  the  goodnefs  of 
the  Remedy ,  or  the  Conflitution  even  where  Medi¬ 
cines  aremoft  neceffary  ;  tho  their  ufe  be  fome  what 
more  evident ,  they  frequently  fail  of  refioring 
healthy  which  is  often  recover'd  without  'em.  As 
fore  Eyes ,  after  they  ve  been  long  tormented  in  vain 
by  Phyfcians ,  fometimes  do  well  when  given  over. 
But  in  cures  by  Manual  Operation,  tho 'other 
things  may  be  of  fome  help ,  yetthe  main  fuccefs  is 
owing  to  that. 

Thus  far  Celfus.  *  Such 
*  The  immediate  tencr,  and  vifible  relief  coud  not'  but 
anxiety ,  that  wounds  and  failures  make  an  impreflion  Upon  the 
p-iduc  d,  either  thro  great  prof-  ftupid  people  ;  an  ad- 

Jions  of  Blood,  or  agonies  of  Fain,  vantage  t)ie  reft  of  Phyiick 
procur'd  a  great  veneration  far  tbffe  had  not  Som£  have  t]10ught 
that  afforded  ay  umfor,  orretef.  j  £rifl  fhat  they  might  |b. 

11/ here  as  the  advance  of  Dt  eaes  r  i  i  jt  j  -ft  a 
bev:g  left  ferjible,  iJhg  felL  Colutely  difpence  with  the 

any  thingof  terror  in  their  approach,  want  of.  Othe*S  that  COU  d 
1 tis  probable  that  rr.cfi  of  ‘cm  were  n°t  think  fo  meanly  of  it,  yet 
little  heeded,  till  they  were  ready  thought  they  need  not  be  lo 
to  determine  by  a  natural  Crifis,  or  folicitous  about  it,  every  one 
were  {eradicated,  that 'twas  pafi  being  Phyfteian  enough  for 
the  power  of  Phyfich ,  efpecially  in  himtelf  j  at  molf,  that  tvvas 
its  infancy ,  to  relieve 'em.  As  for  fufheient  to  confult  his  Neigh- 
tbofe  acute dfiempers,  that  were  of  hour.  We  fee  the  Peafants, 
fwi ft  er  execution ,  fuch  as  Pcjhlen-  to  this  day,  thofe  efpecially 
tials,  they  were  generally  mortal jV  tjut  pve  remote  from  great 
by  tvbich  means,  Vhpftch  madc  but  Xowns  arrive  at  a  conlkie- 
verj  flow  advances,  till  ajterjome  y  _  without  once  ma- 


Ages  f pent  in  ccl letting  of  Obferva 
tions ,  it  came  to  the  height h  of  repu¬ 
tation  under  Hippocrates. 

f  With  us  the  Country  People,  in 
all  acute  Cafes,  and  even  in  Chroni- 


age, 

king  ule  of  a  Phyncian. 
f  But  if  any  accident  happens 
that  requires  the  aihitance  of 
a  Surgeon,  he  is  prefently. 


cal  ones  too ,  when  they  are  fo  far  feilt  for* 
gone  that  the  fymptoms  begin  to  grow  urgent ,  and  the  da  nger  appears,  have 
recourfe  to  fome  charitable  Lady ,  or  skilful  old- Woman,  that  dijpences  Cor¬ 
dials, and  other  Med'cines,f  om  a  Receipt  Booh,,  or  to  Jome  confident  Water - 
cafiing  Quack,  of  which  there  are  [warms  every  where.  So  far  are  they 
from  flighting  inward  Difeafes,  that  they  catch  at  any  the  mofi  d el u five 
jhadow  of  affiance.  If  they  don't  corfu  It  real  Phyficians ,  ’ tis  becaitle 
if  the  difficulty  or  charge,  the  Patient  being  generally  wca\before  he  deifies 

The 
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ft,  and  unable  to  attend,  or  fend  for  a  Fhyflcian  *,  and  t  ho fe  whom  they  ie* 
pure  for  that  purpofe  being  ujuady  per  fans  int ere fled  in  the  experce>  content 
i  hem  fe  Ives  with  the  cheapefl,  and  eafiefl  means  of  flawing  their  care,  fa* 
tisfykg  them  fives  with  a  fceming,  or  f up  erfichldif charge  of  their  duty. 
The  fame  fhijts  are  made  in  cafes  of  Surgery. 

The  Greeks  at  that  time  were  much  upon  the 
fame  foot ;  the  Surgeon  was  ail  the  Phyfician 
they  had.  Tis  further  probable,  that  the  Sur¬ 
gery  of  Efculapius,  and  his  Son,  was  not  arriv  d 
at  the  perfection  "tis  now  at,  nor  that  Hippo- 
crates  brought  it  to.  the  ufe  cf  Incifions  and  Cau¬ 
teries  not  having  been  then  fo  common  as  it  has 
fmce  been.  Thefe  ancient  Mailers  coud  Set 
broken  Bones,  and  reduce  Joints  diflocated  ; 
and  if  they  had  vCounds  under  their  care,  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  barely  to  make  th v  Incifions 
necelfary  to  draw  out  an  Arrow,  or  Dart,  from 
the  pare  wounded,  without  extending  that 
operation  to  the  purpofes  for  which  ’tis  jiow  in 
ufe.  Much  lefs  did  they  ufe  the  Cautery,  or 
Application  of  Fire ,  as  fince  ;  ufing  only,  on  # 
thofe  occafions,  a  few  (a)  Specific^  Herbs, (a)  Ent 
(b)  or  affw aging  Remedies,  This  was  the  occa- 
lion  that  Cher  on  was  reputed  the  Inventor  of 
the  ufe  of  Herbs  in  Surgery.  1  he  lecepticn  Hm  s. 
that  the  Romans  gave  their  Bril  Phyhcran,  thar  * 

is,  their  Bril  Surgeon,  that  came  among 
confirms  this  conjecture.  I  he  method  he  us  a,  > 
which  was  that  then  in  practice  in  Greece, where9 
it  was  at  that  time  pretty  well  improv’d,  ap¬ 
pear’d  to  them  fo  cruel  and  barbarous,  that  they 
•look  d  upon  him  as  the  common  Executioner. 

’Tis  noc  probable  that  they  were  wholly  with¬ 
out  Surgery  before  the  arrival  of  that  ftranger, 
their  continual  Wars  made  that  Art  abfolutely 
necelfary  ro  'em  }  but  being  ufed  to  a  milder 
method,  fuch  as  we  fuppofe  Efculapins  s  to  have 
been,  they  coud  not  but  think  the  new  Surgery 
pxcreamly  harfh. 

I  doubt  not  but  it  appears  ftrange  thus  to 
degrade Efaflapws,  and  his  Sons,  and  tis  hard 
to  believe,  that  Men  that  knew,  according  to 
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our  fuppofition,  little  more  than  any  ordinary 
Bone-fetter,  or  Country  Surgeon,  fhou'd  carry  the 
honour  of  being  the  Inventors  of  Phyfick.  But 
our  furprize  will  ceafe,  when  we  confider  that 
Surgery,  being  one  of  the  principal  parts  of 
Phyfick,  and  Efculapius  and  his  Sons  pra&ifing 
at  a  time,  when  there  were  no  Phyficians,  but 
Surgeons,  or  who  were  alfo  Surgeons,  and 
were  more  confider ’d  upon  that  (core,  they 
might  naturally  enough  pafs  for  Inventors 
of  an  Art  in  general,  of  which  they  pra&ic’d 
the  part  moll  in  requeft  in  their  time.  In  the 
fecond  place  we  mult  take  notice,  that  tho 
Efculapius  was  more  celebrated  for  his  Surgery 
than  Phyfick,  yet  it  does  not  follow  from 
thence,  that  he  concern’d  himfelf  not  at  all 
with  the  latter.  Tis  likely,  as  we  have  laid, 
that  he  undertook  inward  Maladies  as  well  as 
outward,  and  that  he  prattic  i  all  parts  of 
Phyfick,  as  did  all  that  follow’d  him,  to.  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  and  long  after  him.  diiis,  hi  my 
opinion,  is  the  moil  reafonable  explication  of 
thefe  paifages  of  Celfus  and  Phny,  and  fitted: 
to  reconcile  their  opinion  with  that  which  is 
vulgarly  receiv’d. 


- - 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Suppofing  there  were  two  E  S  C  U  L  A. 

PIU S’ x,  one  an  ^Egyptian,  the 
other  a  Greek,  me  may  thence  infer , 
that  the  former  had  more  knowledge 
than  the  latter ,  or  that  they  both  mere 
fever  ally  the  Inventors  of  Phyfick ,  each 
in  his  own  Country  :  Wherein  the  man¬ 
ner,  how  this  Art  was  tranfmitted 
from  one  Elation  to  another ,  is  occa— 

/ tonally  examin’d. 

TWI  Ention  having  been  made  of  another  Efcpi- 
lapus,  an  J&gyptian,  and  the  Investor  of 
Phyfick,  any  one  might  fuppofe  him  more  skil¬ 
ful  than  the  Greeks  and  that  he  was  Mailer  of 
his  profeffion  in  its  utmoil  latitude.  Thefe 
two  EfcuUpius  s  may  reafqnably  be  reduc’d  to 
one  y  but  if  there  muff  needs  be  two,  an  tgEgyp~ 
tUn  and  a  Gree\,  tis  poffible  that  one  might 
have  a  more  extended  knowledge  than  the 
other  ;  but  finding  no  certain  information 
thereof,  we  leave  the  Reader  to  determine  for 
himfelf.  As  to  the  latter.  Surgery  appears  to 

have  been  his  chief  talent. 

Upon  this  a  queffion  may  arife  j  Whether  i_ 
there  were  two  Efculapius  s,  #each  weie  the  In¬ 
ventor  of  Phyfick  in  his  own  Country  ?  To 
which  it  may  be  anfwer  d,  That  we  lee  nothing 
to  the  contrary,  but  that  each  might  pals  for 

fuch  among  his  Country  Men. 

(a)  The  Magnefians  affirm,  that  Chiron  was  O;  Plutarch, 
the  firft  that  wrote  of  Phyfick.  d  he  ‘Tyrians  Sympof.  lib. 3; 
maintain  the  fame  of  their  King  Cadmus,  toqua?ft.i. 
whom  they  offer’d  firft-fruits  of  Plants,  out  of 

a  perfwafion  that  he  firil  taught  the  ufe  of  em 

m 
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in  Difeafes.  Bacchus  King  of  AJJyrU,  Lybiay 
and  India ,  was  by  thofe  people  honour’d  as  the 
Author  of  Med  cine  ;  whether  it  were  becaufe 
he  difcover  d  the  virtues  Cf  the  Ivy ,  or  becaufe 
he  taught  the  ufe  of  Wine,  which  has  caus’d 
him  to  be  taken  for  Noahy  they  can  t  all  be  in 
the  right,  all  that  we  can  from  thence  infer  is, 
that  Chiron ,  Cadmus  and  Bacchus ,  were  feve- 
rally  the  firft  that  introduc’d  the  pra&ice  into 
their  own  Countries :  the  fame  might  be  the  cafe 
not  only  of  the  two  Efeu/apius's ,  but  of  divers 
others  in  diftant  parts  of  the  World,  whether 
at  the  fame,  or  different  times. 

It  may  be  further  queftiond  ;  Whether thefe 
Inventors,  or  reputed  Inventors  of  Phyfiek, 
have  not  borr:w’d  one  from  another?  Every 
one,  perhaps^  might  at  hrft  make  his  own  Ex¬ 
periments  and  Difcoveries  at  home,  without  * 
Foreign  affiffance,  by  which  they  were  bound¬ 
ed,  while  unacquainted  with  Commerce  ;  but 
beginning,  one  after  another,  to  fhake  off  their 
primitive  Barbarity,  and  Traffick  being  infen- 
fibly  eftablifh  d  among  'em,  their  difcoveries 
were  at  the  fame  time  exchang’d,  every  one 
being  delirous  to  imitate,  or  introduce  into  his 
own  Country,  what  he  found  ufeful  abroad. 
Thus  Phy  fick  came  to  be  eftablifh  d  and  per¬ 
fected  every  where,  as  faff  as  they  cou’d  unite, 
to  their  own,  thofe  Lights  which  were  reflected 
from  abroad. 

But,  tho'  the  knowledge  of  thefe  firft  be¬ 
ginners,  in  every  place,  were  but  very  mean, 
compar’d  with  that  of  thofe  that  came  after 
’em,  yet,  becaufe  they  laid  the  foundations, 
and  were  the  molt  perfect  of  their  Times,  they 
were  honour  d,  as  if  no  poffible  improvements 
were  to  be  made  upon  them. 

This,  in  my  mind,  is  the  juft  Idea  of  thefe 
reputed  Inventors  of  Phyfid *.  But  there  is  yet 
this  difference  between  the  firft  Efculapius ,  and 
the  reft  whom  the  Greeks  mention.  That  if  he 
be  as  old  as  is  pretended,  he  will  appear  not 

only 
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only  to  have  laid  the.  firft  grounds  of  this  Art 
in  his  own  Country,  as  all  the  reft  in  theirs,  but 
to  be  the  ancienteft  of  all. 

What  we  have  juft  now  faid  ftarts  yet  ano¬ 
ther  queftion  :  Who  were  the  firft  People  that 
cultivated  Phyfick  ?  There’s  no  queftion,  but 
the  ^/Egyptians,  or  Phoenicians,  were  the  firft, 
who  are  likewile  the  moft  ancient  People 
known.  ^Egypt  has  been  call'd,  the  Mother  of 
Arts-,  and  the  Greeks  themfelves  acknowledge, 
that  they  borrow’d  their  Religion,  and  almoft 
all  the  Sciences,  and  curious  Arts.  PhanicU 
furnilh  d ’em  with  the  ufe  of  Letters ;  fo  that 
the  Greeks,  in  a  manner,  held  of  thefe  People 
all  that  was  nice  among  em,  which  they  re¬ 
ceiv’d  pretty  late  too  i  as  did  the  Romans  after 
them,  who  tarry d  along  time  e’er  they  intro¬ 
duc’d  into  their  State,  what  they  in  their  turn 
deriv’d  from  the  Greeks  of  this  fort  of  know¬ 
ledge. 


CHAP.  XiX. 

POD  ALIR.IU  S  and  MACH  AON, 
Efcuiapius’i  two  Sons ,  famous  P hjf- 
cians ,  or  Surgeons  ■>  their  Wives  and 
Families. 

— -  m 

(a)  Ancients  have  believ’d,  that  the  ^  Sge  ^ 

°  latter  was  only  a  Surgeon,  but  that  the  ^  jn  llM 
former  was  a  Phyfician*  What  has  been  laid  , 
before  of  their  Father,  may  determine  that 
point.  That  Mathaon  was  the  eldeft,  may  be 
inferr’d  from  what  Calaber  makes  Podahmts 
fay  upon  the  occafion  of  his  death ;  That  his 
dear  Brother  had  brought  him  up  like  a  Son,  after 
their  Father  was  taken  into  Heaven,  and  that  he 
had  taught  him  to  cure  Difeafes »  (b)  Tho’ 
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(b)  no<fWe/-  (b)  Tho’  Homer  always  names  Podalirius 
a®  if  ft  M  a.-  firft,  when  he  mentions  both  Brothers  toge- 
kzg>v.  ther,  tis  only  for  the  convenience  of  his  Me¬ 

tre.  Machaon  feems  to  have  been  efteem’d,  and 
preferr’d  before  his  Brother,  by  the  great  Men 
of  the  Army.  He  drefs  d  Menalaus ,  wounded 
by  Pandarus,  wiping  firft  the  blood  from  the 

wound,  and  not  fucking  it  with 
*  A'lyf  which  his  lips,  *  as  a  certain  learned 

Portus  in  his  Latin  Version  of  the  Man,  riiif-led  by  the  neareft 
Iliad  renders,  Sanguinuc  exufto,  fignification  of  the  word,  that 
Iliad,  a.  Homer  ufes,  has  written.  And 

after  having  cleans’d  the  wound,he  applied  fome 

foftning  Remedies,  as  his  Fa- 
f  Tarda  Philoftera?  fanav't  ther  did.  f  Machaon  like wife 
crura  Machaon.  Frop.  lib.  it  was, that  cm'dPhilottetes  of  a 
This ,  and  Virgil’ s  Tcttimony,  that 
be  was  included  in  the  Wooden  Horfe , 
are  dire  Illy  repugnant  to  Pa  u  Ta¬ 
nias,  and  (^.  Calaber,,  who  fa y 
that  Machaon  was  j lain  before  the 
Walls  of  Troy by  Eurypvlus,  tn 
fingle  combat .  For  the  Jhatagem 

ef  the  Wooden  Horfe  decided  the  -  - 

fate  of  Troy,  and  this  cure  was'  Chiron  the  Centaur^who  cou  d 

tnadein  his  return .  Vide  infra. 

(j  Chap.  10. 


lamenefs,contratted  by  letting 
an  Arrow,  dipt  in  the  Gall  of 
the  Lernean  Hydra,  a  Legacy 
of  Hercules  at  his  death,  fall 
upon  his  foot.  By  this  cure 
Machaon  ihou’d  have  been  a 
more  expert  Surgeon  than 


not  cure  himfelf  of  a  wound 
by  the  fame  ||  weapon.  As 
for  the  relt,  both  the  Bro¬ 
thers  were  as  well  Soldiers  as  Phyficians ;  and 
Machaon  feems  to  have  been  very  brave.  Ho- 
mer  tells  us  of  a  wound  he  receiv’d  in  the 
fhoulder,  in  a  Rally  of  the  Trojans „  He  was 
likewifeone  of  thofe  that  wereenclos  d  in  the 
Wooden  Horfe,  that  famous  Machine  by  which 
.  the  Greeks  took  Troy.  He  loll  his  life  in  fingle 
C  0)  Duel  with  Nireus,  or,  as  (d)  fome  others 

1  ' 1 will  have  it,  with  Eurypylas  Son  ot'Telephus,  du- 
rf  La-'  ring  Siege  of  Troy.  Both  the  Brothers  are 
con.Q.Caljber.  reckon  d 


Troy. 

among  the  Gallants  of  Helen. 


lib.  6.  &  7. 
(e)  Paufcn.  in 
Mtffeniacis, 
Strab.  lib.  8. 


( ej  Antic  lea  Wife  to  Machaon,  was  Daughter 
to  Diocles  King  of  Mefjenia:  By  her  he  had 
two  Sons,  Nicomachus  and  Gorgafus,  who  re¬ 
dded  at  Phera,  and  poilefs’d  the  Kingdom  of 

their 
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their  Grandfather,  till  the  Heraclians r  at  their 
return  from  Troy,  made  themfelves  Mailers  of 
Jbfeffenia,  and  the  reft  of  Peloponnefus  ;  from 
whence  they  drove  both  them,  and  others. 

Paufanias  mentions  fome  other  Sons  of  Macha- 

Oft,  as  Sphyrus Alexanor,  and  Polemocrates.  ..  , 

Whether  *  Machaon  were  a  King  in  his  own 

Right,  or  in  Right  of  his  Wife  only,  isuncer-?^  -  y 

tain  ;  but  Homer,  in  two  or  three  feveral  P inheritance  was 
ces,  calls  him  (a)  Paftorof  tRe  People,  which  is  jn  pc, 

the  Title  he  gives  Agamemnon ,  and  the  reft  of  lopomeius^nd 
the  Kings.  Paufanias  adds.  That  he  was  bu-  hh  Subjects,  or 
ried  in  Meffenia,  whither  Nefaor  had  caus’d  Soldiers,  were 
his  Bones  to  be  convey’d  from  before  Troy .  ThefTalians,  m 

1  ^  .  Homer  mtnefa 

fes ,  if  Trica,  by  fame  [aid  to  be  the  place  both  of  7; is  Fathers  and  hss 
&irth.  Oi  ol  sto?t©  T&Ktif  ef  lorTro/ZaToto.  Iliad.  A. 

(ji)  WoiyiAvoi  Kcluv,  Iliad,  h, 

#  -  • 

* 

Podalirius,  in  his  return  from  Troy,  was  call, 
upon  the  Coaft  of  Can  a  by  a  ftorm,  where  he 
was  entertain’d  by  a  Shepherd  ;  who  under¬ 
loading  that  he  was  a  Phylician,  brought  him 
to  King  Damathaus,  whofe  Daughter  had  got 
a  fall  from  a  Houfe-top.  Her  he  cur’d  by  let¬ 
ting  her  blood  in  both  arms ,  which  fo  affe£led  the 
King,,  that  he  gave  her  hirn  for  a  Wife,  and 
with  her  thef  Cher  fine fi,  where  he  built  two  .j,  ^  the 
Cities^  Syrna  fo  nam’d  from  his  Wife  Syrna,znd  ikhaianPenin* 
Bybafjus  from  the  Shepherd,  that  receiv'd  hint  Tula,  call'd 
after  his  Wreck.  Peloponnefus, 

tying  between 

the  -'Egsean  and  Ponian  Seas,  mention'd  before  as  Aoe  Dower  of  bn  Bro¬ 
thers  Wife,  but  the  Thracian,  between  the  Propontis  and  the  Eu.  ine 
Seat. 


*  <  *  r  .  ■ 

He  had,  among  other  Children,  a  Son  call'd 

Jdippolochus ,  from  whom  Hippocrates  deriv  d 
himfelf  \  as  we  fliall  fee  hereafter* 


n 
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CHAP.  XX. 

The  fir  ft  in  fiance  (^PHLEBOTO¬ 
MY  5  Reflections  upon  the  Antiquity 
and  Invention  of  that  Remedy ,  and  of 
PURGATION^  And,  upon  the 
opinion.,  that  Brutes  taught  Men  the 
firjl  nfe  of  divers  Med’cincs. 


HTHis  is  what  is  related  of  the  Sons  of 

lapius :  The  latter  having  given  us  the  nr  ft 
inftance  of  Blood-letting ,  it  may  deferve.our 
further  confideration*  Stephanas  Byzantinus, 
from  whom  we  have  taken  this  relation,  not 
telling  us  where  he  had  it,  and  being  the  only 
Evidence,  the  fa£l  is  yet  very  questionable. 
i)  P.irere  del  (^)  A  modern  Author,  before  cited,  thinks 
.  Leonardo  the  (Hence  of  Homer  a  fufficient  argument  to 
i  Capoa  in-  prove  that  it  was  not  known  in  his  days  ; 
arno  la  Me-  and  that,  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  a  Re- 
icina.  medy  of  that  nature,  he  wou’d  fooner  have  ta¬ 

ken  notice  of  it,  than  of  a  hundred’ other 
trifles  with  which  he  ftuffs  his  Poem-  But  to 
this  we  may  anfwer.  That  Homer  not  writing 
of  Phyfick,  his  filence  is  no  argument  on  ei¬ 
ther  flde  in  this  cafe.  If  it  be  objected,  that  he 
has  fpoken  largely  of  Moly ,  and  Nepenthe  7  it 
may  be  alledg’d  chat  the  Laws  of  Epftk> 

Sublime  Poetry ,  allow  it.  The 
*  Pbd  there  be  x  Plan  [till  *  Bioly  being  a  fort  of  Coun- 
hvot«n  by  the  tame  of  Homer  s  ter-charm  to  Incantations* 
Moly,  jet  it  nay  be  look'd  upon  at  was^s  natural  an  Inftrument 
d  Poftic.il  Being,  rais'd  only  to  0f  this  fort  of  Poetry,  as  En- 

r™ :  -e  Fcer  m,%  V  ft,  ™ir  chantments  themlelves.  As 

Machine  in  the  conduct  of  bis  Poem ,  w 

ku  i itch  qualities  appearing,  in  reality,  in  the  'Plant  that  bears  the 
name.  Vide  Ody  ff»  /C. 
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For  the  f  Nepenthe,  tho’  it  were  only  Opium,  ,  .  r 
as  lome  conje&ure,  as  ’tis  a  Drug  of  wonder- 
ful  efficacy,  Homer  might  very  well  give  it  a  Te*ce J'Wnith* 
place,  without  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  m  * 

nisPoem  ;  but,  When  he  fpoke  of  the  Reme-  Neoeathe  ^Tis 
dies  that  Podaiirius  and  Afackaor,  us'd,  in  cafe  rather  a  ' Ala- 
of  wounds,  he  contented  himfelf  with  the  ge-  chine  than  a 
nerai  name  of  Lenitive  Med’cines,  without  Medicine,  and 
lpecifying  em.  as .  fitch  only 

ought  to  be  con  - 

fidefd  by  thofe  that  criticize  upon  this  paffage  of  Homer.  Thofe  that  fan¬ 
cy  it  to  have  been  Opium  mufi  have  very  powerful  imaginations  to  find  the 
Analogy  between  'em.  HomerV  was  manifeftly  a  Med' cine  for  the  mind, 
that  was  to  .comfort,  and  raife  the  Spirits  o/Telemachus,  who  was  de - 
jetted  and  defponding,  upon  the  account  of  his  Father's  ab  fence,  '  and  his 
Mother's  troubles.  From  one  of  the  Epithets ,  which  Homer  beftows  upon 
it,  the  Proper  name  fignifying  its  chief  property  is  form'd*  Yid.  Qdyffi/^ 


If  this  Author’s  Reafoning  wou’d  hold  good, 
we  might?  as  lawfully  infer,  that  Purging  was 
not  usd  in  Homers  time,  becaufe  he  takes  no 
notice  of  it  5  which,  inmy  opinion,  is  too  im¬ 
probable  to  be  maintain’d. 

A  Second  obje&ion  againft  the  antiquity  of 
Blood-letting  may  be  rais'd  upon  the  authority 
of  Cicero ,  who,  when  he  reports  the  inventi¬ 
ons  of  the  firft  and  -third  Efculapius  takes  no 
notice  of  it.  Yet  this  "hinders  not,  but  that  it 
might  be  the  invention  of  the  fecond  EfcuUpi - 
ns,  of  whom  Tnlly  fays  nothing,  but  fhat  he 
Was  brother  to  the  fecond  Mercury ,  and  flam  by 
thunder. 

What  Diodorus,  and  Herodotus  report  of  the 
Phyfick  of  the  Egyptians ,  feems  to  prove  that 
it  was  no*  practic'd  by  them  j  their  prefcripti- 
ons  being  confin’d  within  the  compafs  of  Diet, 
Clyfters  5  Purges ,  and  Vomits .  If  B loud-letting 
had  been  known  to  ’efh,  etwas  a  remedy  too 
confiderabie  to  have  been  forgotten;  But  it 
may  be  anfwer  d,  that  thefe  Authors  fpeak  only 
of  the  ordinary  methods,  that  were  pra&ic  d 

E  2  •  every 
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*  The  Author  every  day  ;  as  if  we  fliould  fay,  the  *  Englifh 
feems  to  be  very  ufe  Vomits  very  much,  the  Germans,  Stidorifes ; 
much  ajlran£er  ■which  is  no  argument  that  they  do  not  lorne- 
to  the  police  tjme5  fo  Blond,  tho  in  truth  they  do  it  but  ve- 
cf  Englifh  ry  feldom,  efpecially  the  latter  ;  and ’tis  pro- 
pbyficians,  who  kablC)  Egypt  being  a  Country  much  hotter  than 
prefenbe  Bleed-  fyr,„r/,  rhartVit  v  let  Rloud  much  more  rarely. 


vent  ion.  For  tho  he  brings  no  formal  argu¬ 
ments,  to  the  contrary,  yet  we  may  naturally 
infer  fo  much  ;  fince  in  his  time  they  open’d 
ail  the  veins  they  do  now,  thofe  of  the  Arms, 
the  Feet,  the  Forhead,  the  Nofe,t\\z  Tongue,  &c. 
They  us’d  likewife  Cupping  with  Scarification , 

•  and  were  grown  bold  enough  to  open  the  Ar¬ 
teries  both  by  Infir  aments  and  Fire.  To  arrive 
at  all  thePe  different  ways  of  letting  Bloud, 
does  neceffarily,  in  my  opinion,  require  a  long 
experience  in  that  pra&ice,  it  being  impoffible 
to  advance  fo  far  at  the  firft  itep,  either  in 
hardinefs,  or  ability. 

As  for  Purgatives,  Cicero,  as  wc  have  feen, 
aferibes  the  invention  of  ein  to  the  third  Efcu- 
lupins  \  but  fuppoiing  that,  as  well  as  what«SV*- 
p  banns  By  cantinas  reports  of  Podaliriuss  letting 
Bloud,  to  be  a  Fi&ion,  there  are  yet  convincing 
proofs  enough  of  their  antiquity  behind.  He¬ 
rodotus  the  old  eft  Gree\ ^  Hiflurian,  and  af  ter 
him  Diodorus,  reports  that 'twas  ufualwith  the 
Egyptians  to  given  Med’cine,  that  fcoth  purgd 
and  vomited.  This  is  imagin’d  to  be  a  fort  of 


*  The  Author  *  Rhadifb,  or  an  Herb  refembling  Ssleri,  or  a 
ought  either'  to  compofition  like  a  fort  of  Beer, 
have  nam'd 

fame  other  Author  of  thefe  eotnelhtres,  or  to  have  laid  down  his  own  reafons 
for  'em  •  ft  nee  neither  of  the  Sim]  [es  named  by  him ,  nor  any  fort  of  Beer  in 
conrnet i  ufe  has  the  qualities  of  the  Egy  ptun  Medicine.  They  e  is  an  herb 
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infrequent  ufe  in  many  parts  of  England,  with  the  skjlful  old  women  in 
the  Country ,  that  has  both,  that  is,  the  L^ureola*  or  Spurge  Lame l , 
'which  will  (_accor ding  to  a  vulgar  errour  among  'em J  work  either  up¬ 
wards,  or  downwards,  as  the  Leaves,  which  they  ufe,  are  Jiripfd  from 
the  Stall k  j  but  in  truth  will  do  either  or  both,  according  to  the  firength  o) 
the  dofe ,  and  the  Patients  conflitution.  Tho  I  think  we  need  not  be  at 
much  pains  in  guefjing  at  it,  fince  almofl  alt  the  Purging  Medicines  rmfz 
antiently  us'd  had  both  fatuities,  (viz.)  of  moving  to  Stool,  and  Vann, 
fuch  were  Hellebore,  Elaterium,  Spurge,  &c.  This  Med' cine  was  call'd 
tv$y.cLiA,  whence  to  purge,  and  av^cdopccSy  Purgation, 

The  Antiquity  of  Purging  may  likewifebe 
further  fupported  by  the  reafons  already  al- 
ledg’d  in  favour  of  Blond- letting',  that  is,  by 
the  variety  of  Purgatives  already  in  ufe  in  the 
time  of  Hippocrates ,  as  Hellebore,  Elaterium , 

Pep  Hum,  Coloquintida,  Scammongy,  and  divers 
others.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  thefe  Med  ~ 
cines  were  difeover’d  at  a  time.  As  for  Elate¬ 
rium,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  was  known  long 
before,  having  been  in  ufe  among  the  C nidi  an. 

Phylitians,  who  proceeded  Elippocrates.  There^ 
is  yet  lefs  reafon  to  doubt  the  antiquity  of 
Hellebore ,  if  the  hiftory  of  Aielampus  be  not  fa¬ 
bulous. 

But  waving  all  thefe  proofs,  I  can’t  help  be¬ 
lieving  Purgation  to  be  very  ancient,  for  a  rea¬ 
fon  founded  upon  the  neceftary  confequence  ot 
an  experience,,  winch  mu  ft  needs  becalm  oft  as*  qf  the  pri  mi- 
old  as  Mankind.  *  For  tis  irnpoffible  they  five  manner  of 

living  were 

fuch,  as  in  the  beginning  of  this  Books  our  Author,  and  with  him  moft 
learned  men  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  the  fimplkity  of  Metis  diet,  which 
confided  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  of  Herbs  and  fruit,  /hon'd  rather  have 
expos'd  'em  to  Diarrhea's,  than  Coflivenefs  and  the  Symptoms  that  ge¬ 
nerally  accompany  the  former,  which  are  Gripes and  Faintnefy  being 
more  immediate,  and  terrible,  than  thofe  of  the  latter ,  .the  obfer ration  of 
their  own  Bodies  flood d  rather  have  difcouragd  the  ufe  of  Purgers ,  had 
they  known  *em,  than  promoted  an  enquiry  after  'em.  * Tis  probable ,  tbit 
the  Medical  ufe  of  Purgers  was  not  known,  till  after  a  feriet  of  observati¬ 
ons  bad  introduc'd*  regular  diet,  and  taught  'em  in  feme  mehjure  to  tem¬ 
per  n  to  their  occafions.  Then  perhaps  in  obfunate  and  dangerous  cajes, 


¥  * 
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the}  might  venture  farther  by  degrees .  But  when  that  happen* d is  next 
to  htpofjihl:  to  determine.  As  for  the  Stories  of  Brutes,  they  may  all,  as 
welt  [bat  of  Md’rnpns  ns  the  reft,  be  rejected  as  Fables.  Neither  Hci-  * 
kbore,  rev  ny  ether  Purging  Plant ,  that  we  hnotv  of,  being  fo  favour),  as 
to  invite  Brutes  to  eat.  In  theft  latter  ages  at  leaft ,  they  will  far  ve 
rather  than  be  fsrPdto  it. 

fhou'd  have  been  long  without  obferving  the 
mifchief.of  being  coftive,  and  the  relief  of  eva¬ 
cuation  either  by  Stool,  or  Vomit  when  the  Sto¬ 
mach  was  opprefs’d.  This  probably  muft  make 
'em  inquihtive  after  meansto  provoke  Evacua¬ 
tions,  when  they  were  fiipprefs’d,  or  when  they 
found  theinfelves  overcharg’d-  Or,  perhaps, 
fome  body  having  without  defign  eaten  fome 
herb,  that  purg’d  hinf,and  finding  himfelf  better 
dispos’d,  and  more  healthy  after  it,  made  his 
,ufe  of  this  cafual  experiment,  and  afterwards 
repeated  it  upon  himfelf,  or  others,  that  he 
thought  had  occafioir, or,  after  all,  fome  body 
obferving,  that  feme  difeafes  went  oft  with 
Dtarrhaa  s,  endeavour’d  to  Imitate,’  and  a  flub 
Nature  by  fuch  means,  as  chance  had  taught 
’em,  to  loofen  the  Belly. 

Some  fuch  reafon  as  this  apparently  fhrted 
the  firfl  hint  c i Blond-letting.  For  the  firit  men 
obferving  that  lofs  of  Blood  often  gave  a  'check 
•  to  violent  diflempers  \  or  that  large  Hemorr¬ 
hages  at  the  Nofe  reliev’d  pains  inths  Head  *,  and 
that  Women  were  out  cf  order,  when  they 
•  wanted  thofe  evacuations,  attempted  by  Art 

to  open  away  for  that  Bloud  which  cou’d  not 
4  make  any  for  itfelf. 

But  tho  feme  evacuations  of  Bloud  be  fre¬ 
quently  necdlary,  and  of  benefit  in  diftempers, 
it  does  not  follow,  that  men  fhoifd  as  readily 
venture  to  imitate  Nature  in  this  cafe,  as  in 
that  of  Purging.  This  latter  voiding  only 
excrements  by  the  natural  way ;  whereas, 
Bleeding  takes  away  a  liquor  ,  that  appears  fo 
needfary  to  the  fuppert  of  life,  that  wefcarce 
part  from  it  without  fome  horror,  and  that  too 
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islet  out  by  an  unufual  way  ;  befides,  that  Pur- 
gers  were  found  out  by  chance,  and  taken  into 
the  bodies  of  thefiril  men  as  their  Food,  which 
can  ’t  be  faid  for  Blood-Letting . 

Tis  certain  therefore,  that  Purging  is  much 
more  naturally  indicated,  than  Blood-Letting, 
and  that  more  reafoning  was  requifite  to  in¬ 
duce  Men*to  open  a  Vein  than  to  give  a  Purge, 
and  for  that  reafon  I  believe  Purgation  to  .be  the 
eldefl. 

,  Pliny,  I  know,  tells  us,  that  we  are  oblig'd 
to  the  Hippopotamus,  cr  Sea-horfe ,  who,  being  by 
over -feeding  grown  too  fat,  and  heavy,  pricks 
a  certain  Vein  in  his  Leg,  upon  the  moil  point¬ 
ed  thorn  he  can  find,  and  when  he  has  drawn 
Bloud  enough,  flops  the  wound  with  Mud » 
whence  Men  had  a  precedent  for  Bloud- letting. 
We  may  tack  this  relation  to  another  the  fame 
Author  gives  us  in  his  next  Chapter,  that  the 
Ibis  taught  Men  the  ufe  of  Cljflers ,  by  putting 
his  bill  full  of  Sea-Water  into  his  Funda¬ 
ment. 

Not  but  that  Brutes  might  poffibly  teach 
men  the  ufe  of  divers  Remedies.  But  ’twas  in 
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them  as  4well  as  men,  an  accidental  experh 
ment.  So  (bj  Melampus'%  Goats  having  eaten  V)  i 
Hellebore  more  by  chance,  than  by  (what  w.q*iU* 
call)  Inflinbl,  and  their  Mailer  taking  notice  of 
it,  help'd  him  to  the  difcovery  of  a  great  Med  -  (c)  Gslen.  Li- 
cine*  '■  (  product. 

*  The  fame  may  be  (aid  of  what  fome  (c )  An- *  A-more  plw- 

fible  fiery  than 

any  of  theje  Vjrgil  tells  ut  of  his  Goats,  ./Eneid.  xii.  Didamnum  §e- 
netrix  Cretea  carpit  ab  Ida,  Puberibuseaulem  Solus,  Zt  Piore  coman- 
temPu  puieo,  noa  ilia  feres  incognita  capris  Gramina,  cam  ftigo 
volacres  haefere  fagitras.  Whether  this  finry  be  wore  admirable  for ,  the 
Sagacity  afirib  d  to  thoje  Brutes,  or  the  power  of  the  Herbs,  I  leave  thy  e 
to  dijpute  who  have  more  lei  fire,  but  it' has  a  great '  many  N  at  avail  ft  s  fir 
Vouchers.  \v  Kj»4th  a \ygf ,  ole#  ^  c*Vion te> 

£li*Td[j.vby  7Q  gvopLiyoVy  oTdv  q&y&sty  kvSvs  etiSiiAAa?** 
Td,  They  fay  that  the  Goats  in  Crete,  when  they  arefiruc^ 
with  an  Arrow,  eat  Dittany,  and  the  Arrow  immediate 1  drops  from  ’em* 

F  4  thors 
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Ariflot.  'mz.Sc&vy.la.MffiJt.  Id.  Hift.  j?nim.  lib.  $>.  Elian.  Hift.  Var* 
I.  i.c.  x.  Diofccr.  1.  3.  c.  37.  Yal.  Max.  1. 1.  c.  8.  Plutarch,  de  Scdcrt, 
Animal.  Id.  in  Grylio.  Cic  de  Divio.  3.  Iffdor.  &c.  Notwithfiand - 
ing  all  thcje  great  names ,  the  Reader  is  left  to  believe  ms  he  pleafesof  the 
fall. 

fhors  report  that  the  way  of  Couching  CataraEh, 
was  le  it  by  obferving  that  GW/j  that  were 
troubled  with  ’em.  recover  d  their  light  by  ha¬ 
ving  p.ickt  their  Eyes  with  rufhes,  or  thorns, 
as  they  bru  fil’d  thro’  the  'Vends.  If  this  b?  not# 
as  very  a  Fable,  as  thofe  of  the  Hippopotamus  * 
or  Ibis ,  ’tis  at  moil  but  a  lucky  accident,  of 
which  good  ufe  has  been  made. 

Perhaps  likewife,  even  without  the  aid  of 
chance,  the  firfl  Men  might  defignedly  try  upon 
Brutes  the  effects  of  Simples  unknown,  before 
they  ventur’d  on  ’em  themfelves.  This  way  too 
teutes  might  teach  the  ufe  of  ’em,  but  not  in 
the  Senfe  of  the  Naturalifts.  No  body  ventures 
to  fay,  that  Brutes  taught  men  the  ufe  of  poi- 
fons,  drawn  from  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  of 
which  neverthelefs  there  are  but  too  many. 
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Epione,  .  Wife  to  E  S  C  U  L  AP  I U  S  5 
Hygisea,  /figle,  Panacea,  and  Jafo 
his  Daughter. 

rjFHe  Etymology  of  thefe  names  iliews  ’em  to 
fa)  Paafan.  in  X  t  he  meet  creatures  of  a  wanton  ( a)  Fancy, 
Achaic*  and  a  continuation  only  of  the  Suns  being  the 
Author  of  Phylick,  under  the  name  of  Apollo. 
Efculapius  is  alfo  taken  for  the  Air.  Hygiaa , 
that  is  Health 3  is  call’d  his  Daughter,  becaufe 
our  health  depends  chiefly  upon  the  Air. 

jEgle  3 
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*Aigle  ,  Light ,  or  Sunfhtne ,  fignifies  that  Air 
illuminated  and  purified  by  the  Sun  the  belt. 

Jafo,  and  Panacea,  which  (ignify  Healing ,  and 
an  univerfal  Remedy ,  infinuate  to  us,  that  a 
good  air  cures  all  diftempers.  Thefefour  Si¬ 
fters  are  feign’d  to  be  daughters  of  the  Air ,  to 
ihew  that  we  are  beholding  to  the  Air  for 
Health,  and  all  the  blellings  we  are  to  hope 
from  Med’cine ;  this  Air  is  fuppos’d  to  be  Son 
of  the  Sun ,  becaufe  to  difpole  it  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Health  it  muft  be,  as  it  were,-  ani¬ 
mated  by  that  Star,  from  which  it  receives  all 
its  good  qualities.  To  carry  on  the  Allegory, 

Efiulapius’s  Wife  is  named  (b)  Hepione. \  as  if  fie  fjf)  :j7r/or 
fhar 'd  with  her  Husband  the  faculty  of  affwag-  Unifying.  ' 
ing  Pain.  .  , 

This  {ham  Eficulapius9  and  his  Fantaftick^ Fa¬ 
mily  confirm,  what/  we  advanc’d  before,  that 
there  never  was  any  Ffculapius  of  Greece .  As 
for  Podalirius ,  and  Afachaon ,  who  might  per¬ 
haps  be  Men  really  prefent  at  the  Siege  of  Troy 
in  quality  of  PhyhtianS  or  Surgeons,  *  the  Poet,  h-  j%e  ?Q2t 
Iftippofe,  made  'em  Sons  of  Efculapius  for  the  bably  m  this 
greater  grace  of  the  matter,  as  he  fays  that  confuted  the 
Phyfitians  in  general  are  of  the  race  of  Paon9  Ph y- dignity  of  hit 
iitian  to  the  Gods  j  of  whom  before.  Poem,  at  he  did 

in  tbofeEpithets 

andnoi/jjfia,  Actor,  which  he  in  divers  places  beflowsupon 
Machaon.  Hot  perhaps  that  he  was  a  King,  as  our  Author  from  this 
latter  appellation  argues .  But  in  that  he  feems  to  me  to  infer  too  much, 
Homer  not  refraining  it  to  Kings  only.  For  he  gives  Alexander  and  others 
the  fame  title ,  tho  they  were  not  crown'd  Heads. 


c  h  a  b; 
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;  The  Hijlory  of 
•CHAP.  XXII. 


Part  I« 


The  Hijlory  of  ESCULAPIUS 
continued .  Wherein ,  what  k  afcrib’d 
to  him  in  Phyfick  by  the  Antients  af¬ 
ter  his  being  deified ,  is  fet  forth. 

^  ZJ  E  have  feen,  what  has  been  faid  of  EfcuU- 
**  this  confider’d  as  a  Man.  To  prefer ve 
the  Chronological  order,  we  fhouM  fufpend 
the  relation  of  what  concerns  him  inPhyfick 
alter  his  deification, till  the  time  in  which  it  hap¬ 
pened*  But  to  avoid  digrelftons,  we'choofe  to 
finifh  at  once  his  Hiftory,  Man  or  God. 

Among  thfi.  fays  Oiemens  Alexandrinus, 
who  were  heretofore  in  Egypt,  and  who  were  but 
Aden,  tho  the  fuperftition  of  the  People  has  mads 
Gods  of  cm ,  were  Hermes  c/Thebes,  and  Efcu- 
lapius  of  Memphis.  This  Author,  who  here 
makes  Efculapitts  an  Egyptian,  and  joyns  him 
with  Hermes,  who  liv'd  in  the  time  of  Noah 9 
feems  to  make  him  much  later,  when  he  fays, 
that  he  was  deified  6ut  fifty  three  years  before 
the  Siege  of  Troy ,  and  makes  him  contempory 
to  Pier c ules,  and  companion  to  Caficr  and  Pol¬ 
lux  in  their  Voyage.  We  have  already  taken 
notice  that  he  did  apparently  confound  the 
Egyptian  hfculapixs ,  with  the  Grecian.  Perhaps 
in  tiiis  latter  paifage  he  lias  follow'd  the  Greeks, 
.  who  b  diev'd  their  Efculapius  no  older. 

(a)P anfanias  after cs  ctEfcnUpius,  chat  from  the 
very  fir  ft  he  was  none  of  thole,whofe  reputation 
5  >  grew  by  degrees  ;  and  endeavours  to  prove  his 
\r'  affection  by  an  expreflion  in  the  Ilias,  that  calls. 

vilv.  ,*  (b)  Aiachaon  a  Mortal,  the  Son  of  Efculapins, 
Iliad  a  *Pau-  which  with  him  is  all  one  with  a ManSon  of  aGod 
fanijs  wrclh 

this  authority  of  Homer  to  a  fenft ?,  that  in  probability  the  Poet  never 
dreamt  of  For  Mm,  or  Mortal  is  a  common  Epithet  in  Homer,  even 
where  there  it  no  fu ft  cion  of  any  intended  defiinfton  of  this  nature. 

C  H  A  Fo 


fa)  In  Corn. 

thiar. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  the  Temples  built  to  E*S  C  II L  A  P  1- 
U  S.  In  particular  of  that  at  Epi« 
daurus  5  and  of  the  feveral  different 
reprefentations  of  Efculapius. 


JfSculapius  being  thus  immortaliz'd,  Temples 
^  were  built  in adivers  places,  and  vows  made, 
and  Sacrifice  offered  to  him,  as  the #  God  cf 
Health  (a).  They  erected  like  wile  Temples  to  ^  p,afaa  }„ 
his  Sons,  andGrandfons.  Among  all  that  were  &Co« 

built  in  honour  of  Efculapius,  that  of  Epi daurus  rintlinc, 
was  the  mold  confidetabie.  This  City  was  con- 
fecrated  to  him,  either  bepaufe  he  was  born 
there,  orbecaufe  he  had  his  abode  there.  In 
this  Temple,  which  was  five  miles  from  the  Ci¬ 
ty,  was  his  ltatue  of  Gold  and  Ivory,  made  by 
the  famous  Carver  Tkrafymedes]  It  was  of  an 
extraordinary  fize,  and  reprefented  the  God  fit¬ 
ting  upon  a  fhrcne  with  a  Staff  in  one  hand, 
and  leaning  With  the  other  1  >on  the  head  of  a 
Dragon,  with  a  Dog  at  his  feet. 

(J>)Efiulapius  was  other  wife  reprefented  with  a  fO  Albricus 
*  (c)  long  beard,  habited  like  a  Fhyfician,(ittihg  Te  ?eor-  kiu- 
with  a  box  of  Ointment,  and  the  neceffary  la-  swibur. 
ff rumen ts  of  his  profeffion  in  his  lap.  In  his  right  C  c  f  he 
hand  he  held  his  beard,  in  his  left  a  Staff  with 
a  Serpent  twin'd  about  it ,  to  figniiie,  according  fifj 
to  the  explication  of  (d)?hommim,  that  the  lick  Sometimes 
tor  their  cure,  mult  renew  their  Bodies  and  reprefented  as  a 
flip  their  Skins,  as  the  Serpent  does  his.  Th "'child  bv  an  I- 
Se  r  pen  t,being  like  wife  the  Emblem  of  Attention,  ma  if  the 

fignified  that  Phyiicians  ought  to  be  very  at-  htightb  ofieCu- 
tentive  to  what  befel  their  patients#  The  Stj( ff  bit.  V.de  Pan- 
fignified,  that  thofe  who  recover’d  of  any  di- fan.  Arcadica. 
(temper,  have  need  of  much  management,  and  page  ^08. 
good  fupport  to  prevent  a  relapfe.  Others  fay,  \<0  De 

that  tur“  decrura.- 
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that  Efculapius's  Staff  was  full  of  knots, to  fhew 
the  difficulties  in  the  ftudy  and  pra&ice  of 
Fhyfick-  Feftfts,  from  whom  this  laft  remark 
is  borrow’d,*  adds,  that  this  God  wore  a  wreath 
of  Laurel,  becaufe  this  plant  if  of  ufe  in  divers 
remedies. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

How  ESCULAPIUS  is  reprefeni- 
ed  i)i  fome  Medals.  Of  the  figure  of 
the  Telefphorus,  which  is  join'd  in 

fome  of  'em 

s  *  1 

.  .  '  % 

*  T^e  cwl"  rT1Here  are  yet  fome  Medals  of  Efculapius  re- 
cus  Mr  Chari-  i.  ma?ning  ,  *  on  which  he  isltampt  at  full 
t°n  jhiu  me  ]engty^  with  the  Pallium  after  the  Greek  fafhi- 
r:  *  on,  which  expoles  the  body  naked  to  the  view 
fhe C reverie  an  ^'orn  tlie  Gir(iie  upwards,  leaning  upon  a  Staff. 
Efculapius  In  others  he  has  a  Cocfit  his  feet,  to  inlinuate 
j} anting  hare  that  a  Phyfician  ought  to  be  vigilant*  In  fome 
from  the  Wafts  others  we  find  an  Owlet ,  to  ihew  that  a  Phyfi- 
upwards ,  hold-  cian  ought  to  be  as  clear -fighted,  and  ready  in 
ing  a  Staff  in  the  Nighty  the  Day  for  the  fervice  of  their 
his  hand,  with  Patients. 

aSerpent  twin'd  jn  feveralMeda  Is  Efculapius  is  accom pany’d  by 
about  it.  The  a  ftp  all  figure,  reprefenting  a  young  Boy  cover’d;  * 
infeription  was  wftft  aCowl.  Monfieur  Sport  will  have  this  to 
Albin  :  CARS.  an  eixibletn  of  Sicknefs ,  the  object  of  Med% 
o  c  1 1  c^ne>  hecaufe,  among  the  Antients,  the  Sick  only 
^  ’  wore  the  Robe,  and  Bonnet,  whereas  thofe  that 

were  in  health  went  bareheaded.  This  Boy,  or 
litileMan,  was  call  d  Telefphorus . 

Monfieur  Vatin  mentions  a  Medal  coin’d  in 
honour  of  the  Ernperour  Adrian ,  which  boro 
on  one  fide  an  Efculapius  with  his  daughter 
Hygtdzay  ow  the  reverfe  a  TelefphQrujymth  this  Inr 

\  “  •  feriotioix 

•  •  ♦ 
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fcription  round  it.  n  E P  r  A.  E n I.  KE$  A. 

A  A  l  a  N  O  s.  Near  the Telefphorus  wfcre  thefe 
two  letters  O  B.  This  learned  Antiquary  and 
Phyfician  explains  thefe  words  thus;  Pergame- 
norum  fab  Cephalione ,  adding  in  an  Italickfdhz* 
rafter,  Telefphorus.  He  tells  us,  after  Paufani-  ■ 
as,  that  Telefphorus  was  a  Deity  of  the  Perga- 
menians,  fo  nam'd  by  the  command  of  the  Ora¬ 
cle  ;  and  that  fome  tranflate  this  word  *  Dx-  *  Po  fiefs' d. 
moniac,  or  *Ventiloquus.  *Onethatfte*k* 

This  application  induces  me  to  think,  that  in  .the  Belly . 

! Telefphorus  and  Ob  fignified  the  fame  thing, 
finding  elfe where  that  this  latter  word  is  like- 
wife  render’d  by  that  of  Demoniac,  or  Ventrilo- 
quous  Spirit,  So  Selden  ;  (a  )  The  word  Ob  is  ^ 
ufually  tranflated  by  that  of  Python ,  or  Magi-  5^  §yatag- 
cian.  But  Ob  was  a  Spirit ,  or  Demon,  treat  2, 
feemd  to  fpeak^from  within  ;•  fometimes  from  the 
Head,  and  fometimes  from  the  Armpit  \  but  in  a 
tone*  Whether  of  a  Demoniac,  or  of  a  dead 
man,  fo  low,  that  it  feem'd  to  come  from  fome  deep 
cavity  in  the  Earth  ;  fo  that  whoever  con  fait  edit 9 
oftentimes  heard  it  not,  but  made  what  tonjlraliion 
he  pleas'd.  Selden  adds  immediately  ;  fee  the 
Hiftory  of  Samuel,  whofe  Figure  was  rais  d  to 
Saul  by  a  Woman,  from -whofe  Pudenda.  Ob 
fpoke,  or  was  thought  to  fpeak.  The  Scripture 
in  the  i%th  Chapter  of  the  1 ft  of  Samuel  calls 

this  Pythoniffa,  or  as  the  f  verity  tranflate  this 
Ventriloqua,  a  Woman  that  had  Oh  \  whence 
Saul  makes  this  requef  to  her  ;  Divine  to  me,  / 
pray  thee  by  Oh,  which  the  lxx  render ;  {IS)  Pro-  ( fapHtvuvfta 
phefie  to  me  by  the  Venrtiloqms.  Ob  therefore  ^  ^ 

■  was  a  Ventriloquous  Spirit.  hy&rrwt- 

This  conjefture  feem  d  to  me  wed  grounded.  , 

But  Monfeur  Patin ,  has  done  me  the  favour 
to  inform  me  that  inftead  of  O  B,  we  flibu  d 
read  TOB,  this  being  more  frequent  upon 
Medals.  He  is  like  wife  of  opinion,  that  the 
two  firft  Letters  T  O  fhou’d  be  disjoyn‘d  from 
theB,  and  readTO.B,  as  two  words,  which 
fignify  according  to  him  afecond  time .  1  his  ffe- 

cond 


The  Hijlory  of  Parti,' 

'  t  •  '4 

cond  time  is,  fays  he,  capable  of  variety  of 
interpretation,  either  from  the  City  where  the 
Medal  was  coin’d,  or  from  the  Praetor  or  Pon- 
tifex  under  whom  it  was  coin'd.  He  further 
obferves  this  word  ,  where  the  Telefphorus 
had  nothing  to .  no.  .  If  Mon  four  Putin  be  not 
mittaken,  especially  in  this  lait  particular,  my 
conje6lure  is  entirely  overthrown  ;  for  my  part 
I  readily  fubmit  to  his  authority  in  a  matter, 
whereof  he  is  fo  great  a.  Matter. 

Paufanias obferves  that  what  the  Pergamemans 
call’d  Telefporus ,  was  call’d  Acefius  at  Epidaurus^ 
and  Evamerion  in  Mejjenia. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

ESCUL APIUS  appear'd fometimesiti 
the  form  of  a  Serpent .  His  Voyage  to 
Rome,  to  put  a  flop  to  the  Plague  : 
Of  the  Temple  built  for  him  in  the  Jjle 
of  Tyber.  Some  particulars  concern¬ 

ing  the  Temple ,  and  the  place  where  it 
was  ereffed, 

v 

rFHe  Serpent  was  fo  dear  to  Efculapius,  that  , 
A  his  ufual  appearance  was  under  that  Shape. 

In  that  he  came  to  free  Rome  from  the  Plague, 
in  its  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  year.  *  The 
Romans ,  fays  Aurelius  Vitlor ,  fent.  ten  Deputies 
to  Epidaurus  by  the  advice  of  the  Oracle ,  to  bring 
the  God  Efculapius  to  Rome.  The  chief  of  them 
was  Cf.  Ogulnius ;  thefe  Deputies  being  arriv'd 
there ,  and  admiring  the  extraordinary  fize  of  the 
Statue ,  faw  coming  out  of  the  Throne,  on  which  he 
fat9  a  Serpent  that  flrucpjnto  'em  an  awe  rather  of 
veneration ,  then  t  err  our,  and  traverfmg  the  City, 

thro * 

a 
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tyro  crouds  of  Spectators  that  were  amaz'd  at  the 
Prodigy,  went  on  board  the  Romans  Veffel  to  the 
Cabbin  of  Ogulnius.  The  Deputies  ,  tranfported 
with  joy  of  the  Gods  Company ,  arrived  happily  at 
Antium,  where  they  abode  fame  time,  the  roughs 
nef$  of  the  Seas  not  permitting  'em  to  purjue  their 
Voyage.  During  this  ft  ay  the  Serpent  convey'd 
himfelf  into  a  Neighbouring  Temple  dedicated  to 
Efculapius,  and  came  aboard  again  fome  days 
afterwards ,  and  they  continued  dkir  courfe  up  the 
Tyber.  Till  arriv'd  at  this  Ifie  in  the  River 
he  lead'd  afhore.  In  that  place  a  Temple  was 
ereElea.  to  him ,  and  the  Plague  immediately  ceas'd. 

Feftus  Fancies,  that  the  Temple  c IJEjculapius 
was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  water*  to  figni  fy 
the  cuftom  of Phyficians,  who  cure  their  Pa¬ 
tients  by'obliging  ’em  to  drink  water,  (a)  Pliny  (aj  Lib,  if. 
pretends  that  this  Temple  was  ere&ed  in  the  cap,  i. 

Ifle  of  Tyber  to  avoid  receiving  him  into  their 

Walls*  fo  great  was  their  averfion  to  the  Art, 

over  which  he  prefided.  But’tis  not  probable 

they  wou’d  ufe  aGod  fo  fcurvily,whofe  prefence 

they  had  foearneftly  defired,  and  who  had  taken 

the  pains  to  come  fo  far  to  their  relief,  (b)  Flu-  (b /Quscft. 

tarch  feems  to  have  hit  the  true  reafon  of  this  Rom.  94, 

.  conduft  of  the  Romans ,  who  built  him  a  Tem¬ 
ple,  without  their  City,  in  imitation  of  that 
at  Epidaurus ,  which  was  five  miles  out  of  the 
City.  He  adds,  that  this  reafon,  why  thefe 
Temples  were  plac’d  in  the  Country,  was,  that 
theSick,  who  reforted  to ’em,  as  a  lbrt  ofHof- 
pitals,  *  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  open  *  Or  perhaps 
Air.  fke  Romans 

might  fear  to 

be  frequently  viftted  with  infectious  difeafes ,  from  the  great  re  fort  of  the 
fick  to  fuck  a  Temple ,  and  therefore  ere  fled  it  at  a  diftance ,  fot  the  fame 
reafon  that  we  build  Pefthoufes  at  a  diftance  from  great  Towns.  Or  perhaps 
the  Priefts ,  who  were  yet  but  Novices  at  Rome,  might  fear  too  near  an 
infptflion  into*t heir  juggling  in  that  great  City,  and  therefore  ckofe  a  place 
where  none  con'd  have  admittance  but  thefe  that  came  prepojjef’d  in  favour 
of  the  cheat . 


The  Hifiory  of  Part  L 


If  AVRELIVS  VICTOR'S  account  been  t  a 
6&ion,we  may  conclude  that  the  Serpents  of  E- 
(c)  Paufan.  in  pi  daunts  y  which  were  eafily  tam'd,  were  train  d 
Corinthiac.  to  this  fort  of  jugglmgfr) .  *All Dragons ,  or  Ser- 
*  qui  font  de fonts,  fays  Paufanias  are  confecrated  to  Efcula - 
couleurbrun  z,  pus’ but  efpecialiy  a  brown  fort,  which  were 
fays  our  Author ,  very  tamej  and  found  only  in  the  Territories 
but  Pau Tanias  0f Efodasirus  *(  d).  It  was  one  of  thefe  Serpents. 
his  words  ate ,  y^ich  Alexander  the  famous  Impoftor  made 
«(  70  ufe  of,  which  ^e  pretended  to  be*  the  Son  of 

7i£pv  fi&oy-  Podalirlus.- 


Tit  j  . 

which  feems  to  intimate  that  they  were  of  a  brighter  yellow ,  than  any 

other  Serpent 5^  pag.  136.  _ 

.  d)  Vide  Lucian.  Pieudomant;  *  L  ucian  affirms  exprefsly  that  thefe 

Serpents  are  found  in  Pella  in  Macedonia,  and  that  the  Impoftor  Alex¬ 
ander  furnijbt  himfelf  with  one  there .  He  further  adds ,  that  theywoud 
kifs  the  Women,  fuck,  ^en  Sreafts9  &c.  which  familiarity  ffays  he ) 
gave  occafion  to  the  ftory  of  Olympias,  Mother  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
%  Qur  Author  here  has  made  a  miftake ,  for  the  Impoftor  did  not  pretend 
the  Serpent,  hut  himfelf  to  be  the  Son  of  Podalirius*  and  the  Serpent  Ef- 

culapius. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  the  Wor/hip  of  ESCU;L  APIUS, 
which  was  every  where  the  fame,  ex* 
cept  at  Cyrcnc. 

T 'He  Rites  obferv’d  at  Epidaurus,  were  fol¬ 
low’d  by  all  the  Cities  of  Greece ,  where  his 
Temples  were.  P (infantas  pretends,  that  even 
the  Efcalapius  of  fa)  Cyrene ,  was  borrow  d  from 
thence,  tho’  he  acknowledges  this  deference 
in  their  Worfhip,  that  thefe  facrific’d  Goats  to 
him,  which  they  did  not  at  Epidaurtis.  But 
this  Author  being  a  Greek,  may  be  fufpe&ed  of 
partiality  to  his  own  Country,  which  'tiseafy 
upon  other  occations  to  convift  him  of  Tis 

mors 


Tis  more  likely  thatCyrene,being  aCity  ofZybi 4  * 
near  Egypt,  receiv’d  from  thence,  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  worfhip  of  EfcuUpius ,  before  fpoken 
of.  It  is  not  probable,,  that  the  Cyrenlans ,  if 
they  had  borrow’d  their  Rites  from  Epidaurus, 
wou  d  have  vary’d  ’em  fo  far,  as  to  facrilice  an 
animal  fo  different  from  that  us’d  in  Greece  j 
which  according'  to  Fejlus  was  a  Pullet ,  or  a 
Cock,  according  to  Plato, whofe  reafon  for  it  de- 
ferves  our  notice.  The  Antients,  fays  he,  offer  d 
AESCULAPIUS  the  Phyfician,  fon  o/Phaebus, 
a  Cock>  which  proclaims  the  approach  of  day  7  and 
of  the  San,  thereby  acknowledging  themfelves  ob~ 
ligd  for  the  day,  or  light  of  Life ,  to  the  Divine 
Bounty,  which  cures  us  of  all  evils. 

Before  we  leave  the  Temple  of  Epidaums % 
we  muff  obferve,  that  there  were  in  it  feveral 
Pillars ,  whereon  were  engrav’d  the  names  of 
thofe  that  were  cur’d  by  the  Gods,the  names  of 
their  diltempers,  and  the  m’ethod  of  cure,  all 
in  the  Zw/V^  DialeSE  Paufanias  fays,  that  fix 
of  thefe  Pillars  or  Columns ,  were  remaining  ip 
his  time  j  that  there  was  one  old  Pillar  remote 
from  the  reff,  on  which  was  an  Infcription  that 
Hippolytns  offer’d  to  Efculapius  twenty  horfes  in 
acknowledgement  for  having  been  reftor’d  to 
Life  by  him. 


CHAP-  XXVI. 

Of  the  ESCULAPILIS  of  Pefgamus. 


been  cur’d  of  fome  diffemperat  Epiddurus , 


was  the  occaiion  of  building  a  Temple  to  this 
God  there,  and  not  becaufe  he  had  a  Shop  there , 
as  fome  learned  Men,  thro  mifapprehenfion  of  a 
Paffage  in  Lucian 3  have  beiiev  d.  This  witty 


f 
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Droll  introduces  Jupiter  complaining  that  his  Al¬ 
tars  were  defer  ted  Juice  Apollo  fet  up  his  Oracle  at 
Delphi,*#^  Efculapius  openedShop  ^rPergamus; 
by  which  Shop  he  meant  his  Temple,  whither 
People  repair  d  for  Medicines,  as  to  a  common 
Apothecaries  Shop. 

One  proof  that  this  Temple*  was  grown 
more  famous  than  the  former,  is  that  Lucian  in 
the  aforecited  pailage  mentions  this  only,  tho’ 
the  other  were  remaining  in  his  time,  as  we  may 
infer  from  Paufanias ,  who  was  contemporary 
to  him,  or  livd  after  him,  and  fpeaks  of  the 
Temple  of  Epidaurus  as  having  feen  it,  adding 
that  one  Antoninus  had  built  a  Houfe  near  it,  to 
lodge  Women  in  labour,  and  dying  Men,  becaufe 
no  one  was  fuffer  d  to  be  delivered,  or  to  dye 
within  the  Verge  of  the  Temple. 

The  Efculapius  of  Alfa  Minor  fee  ms  to  have 
been  the  moft  dexterous  at  culling  his  Cufto- 
mers  ;  for  the  Emperor  Caracalla  took  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Pcrgamus ,  to  confult  him  upon  a  diftem- 
per  *,  and  we  find  abundance  of  Medals  of  the 
Families  of  Antoninus  and  Aurelius,  on  which 
j Efculapius  is  imprefs’d,  all  coin’d  at  Pergamus. 
Pei  haps  the  Prieifs  at  Pergamus  had  more  ad- 
drefs,  than  thofeat Epidaurus,  which  as  we  fhall 
fee,  was  of  great  ufe  to  inveigle  the  Multitude# 


C  II  A  P.  XXVIL 
O/ESCUL  APltlS  of  Cos. 

HP  Here  Was  Hkewife  a  famous  Temple  of  Efcu- 
lapius  in.  the  Ifle  of  Cos ,  which  was  burnt  in 
the  time  ot  Hippocrates,  alter  he  had  tranferibd 
the  reme  fits  written  on  the  ' Tables ,  which  thofe 
that  receiv  d  their,  cures,  us  d  to  hang  up  in  the 
Temple  as  a  pirblick  acknowledgment,  and 
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For  the  Fervice  of  others  in  the  fame  cafe  after 
’em.  Strabo  fpeaks  thus  of  the  Temple.  There 
is  in  the  Suburbs  of  the  City  of  Cos,  a  celebrated 
Temple  o/Efculapius  enrich  d  with  a  great  number 
cfprefents  and  offerings ,  among  the  reft  an  Anti- 
gonus  of  ApellesV  hand,  a  Venus  rifting  out  of  the 
Sea ,  confecrated  in  our  days  to  J  ulius  C^efar  by 
Auguffcus  ,  who  dedicated  to  his  Father  the 
Foundrefs  of  his  Family  \  It  is  reported  that  for 
this  Picture  a  hundred  talents  were  abated  of  the 
annual  Tribute  paid  by  ihofe  .of  Cos.  Tis  faid 
Uhewife  that  Hippocrates  prahlis  d  Phyftcff  upon 
what  he  learnt  from  thofe  confecrated  Tables . 

Hippocrates,  adds  he,  was  one  of  tjoe  moff  iliu- 
ftrious  Perfons  of  that  City ,  as  was  alfo  Another 
Phyftcian  nam'd  Simps  or  Simus.  ^Nothing  is  faid  #  Our  Author 
of  the  reft  of  the  Temples  of  Ffculapius ,  feat  -forgets  that 
ter’d  in  great  number  up  and  down  the  world,  Paufanias  ,  of 
efpecially  in  Greece .  whom  he  makes 

'  fo  much  ufe  on 

this  occafion ,  mentions  that  the  Meffenians,  who  contended  for  his  Birth , 
had  in  his  Temple  many  great  curio  fide  sr  as  the  Statues  of  the  Mufes ,  of 
Apollo,  cf  Hercules,  and  o/Efculapius  and  his  children  ;  and  particn - 
cularly  a  fort  of  Family  Piece  of  Painting ,  wherein  was  his  Mother  Arn- 
noe,  ( according  to  the  pretences  of  the  Meffenians  J  himfelff  aud  his  two 
Sons ,  Machaon<*m/Poda!irius,  drawn  by  Omphalion.  And  at  /Egium 
a  Statue  was  made  by  Damopbon,  whofe  werkmanjhip  Paufanias  every¬ 
where  jets  a  great  value  upon.  There  were  in  other  places  abundance  of 
other  things  very  remarkable,  which  whoever  has  the  curio fity,  may  con* 
fult  Paufanius/or. 


V' 


the  tiijlory  of  Part  V 

CHA  P.  XXVIII. 

four  Oracles ,  or  Prejcriptions  of  E  S  * 
C  U  L  A  P IU  s  given  to  fief  men ,  e?i- 
gravd  upon  a.  JS/larble  Tahle^  found  at  \ 
Rome. 

IT  were  to  be  wifh’d  ,  that  the  Antient 
had  taken  the  pains  to  colleft  all  that  was 
written  upon  thole  Tables,  or  Pillars .  Perhaps 
they  might  have  done  it,  but  their  works  fu  s 
Viv’d  net  till  our  times.  r- 

Chance  has  preferv’d  us  ofte  of  thefe  Tables 
found  in  the  I  lie  of  Tyber  by  Rome ,  where  was 
the  Temple  of  Efculapius.  This  Table  is  of 
Marble,  and  now  to  be  feen  in  the  Palace  of 
Adaphco,  on  which  is  this  infcription  in  Greek. 

The  God ,  at  this  time,  gave  the  following  Oracle 
to  one  Caius,  who  was  blind  >  That  he  fhondcome 
to  the  facred  altar,  and  having  kneel  d  fhoud 
go  from  the  right  fide  to  the  left,  and  lay  his  five 
jingers  upon  the  altar,  and  put  that  is  and  upon  his 
eyes*  Which  being  done  he  fiaw  very  clearly ,  all 
the  People  being  prefent,  and  'expreffing  their  joy, 
that  fo great  miracles  were  done  under  our  Emperor 
Antoninus. 

Lucius,  having  a  Pleurifie,  and  being  given  over 
by  everybody ,  receiv'd  from  the  God  this  Oracle. 
7  hat  he  fhou  d  come ,  and  take  the  afihes  of  his  at¬ 
tar,  and  mixing  em  with  Wine,  apply  'em  to  his 
fide.  Which  done  he  was  curd,  and  return'd 
thanks  to  the  God ,  and  the  People  congratulated 
him  upon  his  happy  recovery. 

Julian  vomiting  blond,  and  his  recovexyfficirg 
by  every  one  defpaird  of,  the  God  b)  his  Oracle 
gave  him  this  arfiwer  \  That  he  fihomd  come,  and 
take' the  Pine-apples  upon  his  Altar,  and  eat  of3em 
three  days  with  Honey*  Which  having  perform*  d$ 

he 
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he  -was  well,  and  came  to  return  his  thanks  to  the 
Godin  the  prefence  jof  all  the  people. 

The  God  gave  this  Oracle  to  a  blind  Sonldier , 
namd  Valerius  Aper ;  That  he  Jhoud  mingle  the 
blond  of  a  white  Co ck^  with  Honey,  and  make  a. 
Coilyrium,  which  he  fhou  d  put  upon  his  eyes  three 
days  together.  After  which  he  faw ,  and  came 
publicity  to  return  his  thanks, 

.  The  firft  of  thefe  remedies  is  purely  fuperfti-r 
tious ,  the  reft  are  natural,  and  not  very  unlike 
thofe  in  ,  ordinary  ufe  with  the  Phyficians,  ex¬ 
cept  the  feafoning  of  fuperftition,  ‘which  to 
this  day  makes  Med’cines  feem  more  effectual 
to  the  greateft  part  of  the  World, 

In  probability  the  Priefts  of  Efculaplus  did 
not  deal  much  in  cures  of  the  firft  fort  •,  except 
when  they  had  a  mind  to  impofe  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  fome  Counterfeit,  prepar’d  to  cheat 
’em  with  a  fiham  difeafe,  ’ 


But  when  they  had  to  do  with  men,  that 
came  to  confult  their  God  upon  cafes  that  were 
curable,  it  was  for  their  credit  to  order  means, 
that  a&ed  naturally,  which  they  might  learn  by 
the  Study  and Prafbice  of  Phyfick,or  receive  by  ^  rr~  o* 
tradition  from  their  Predeceftors  ;  without  any  'L  *JE?  “ 
fuch  occafion  for  the  Devils  affifknee  (*) ,  „  ttJTbr 
the  late  Monjieur  Sport  fancies.  they  had-  ttanjeribing 


r  •<*»  -  ,  _  ,»  ,  .  wh&t  was  in - 

fenbd  upon  hie  Tables  hung  up  in  the  Temple  at  Cos  fas  time  will  haw 

it)  what  hinders  but  that  the  Priefts  themfehes,  who  had  much  greater 
advantages  o)  that  hind,  fhou  d  be  fo  too .  Befrdes ,  7/ j  probable  that  these 
neglelfedm  means  of  enabling  them] elves  to  do  all  tktC  was  pofTlble ,  who, 
pretended  to  fo  much  more, 

C a)  ObfcrvationsTuc  Ies  fievres.' 


Thofe  that  fancy  that  ail  the  Heathen  Ora¬ 
cles  were  nothing  but  meer  tricks,  and  roguery 
of  their  Priefts,  will  be  in  no  pain  upon  this. 
lybjg£t. 

It  feems.  to  have  been  very  eafie  for  thefe 
VW0  ma-be  die  fick  believe:  as  they  lifted. 
And  whereas  thefq  wretches  were  ufual ly 

Q  4  lodg’d; 
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lodg’d  for  fome  days  together,  and  their  ima¬ 
ginations  being  entirely  pofleft  with  the  reports 
of  the  Counfels,  and  Cures  of  Efculapius,  they 
did  not  fail  to  dream  at  night,  of  what  their 
mind§  were  foabfolutely  taken  up  with  all  the 
day,  and  to  take  their  dreams  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  infpiration  of  the  God.  It  was  not  impof- / 
*  As  faaful  fible,  but  that,  following  his  pretended  advice, 
men  are  nJtu-*  the  force  of  Imagination,  and  the  confidence 
rally  "oft  fa-  they  plac’d  in  the  Oracle,  contributed  very 
porjinmny  fo  /much  to  their  cure,  when  it  was  naturally  pol- 
doubt  not  but  fible* 
the  greatett  and 

bcft  part  of  EfcubpiusV  Cuflmers  were  of  that  number ,  whofe  dijtanpers 
being  altogether  imaginary,  'twas  no  hard  matter  to  fit  tm  with  a  cure  at 
chimerical,  for  even  yet  the  number  of  thofe,  that  labour  under  painful 
conceits ,  and  are  daily  reliev'd  by  the  application  of  fuper 8 itUM,  infignt- 
ficant  remedies ,  in  which  they  have  ajhong  faith ,  is  vet)  great.  Ofthefe 
1  knew  one,  a  p*r(on  othenvife  of  very  good  fenfe ,  that was  cur  d,  at  he 
thought,  of  the  Sciatica,  by  wearing  about  bis  necl^a piece  of  blan\  Paper, 
in  which  he  was  told  there  was  a  powerful  charm  written,  but  was  fot  bid¬ 
den  to  breast  he  Seal-,  which  his  curiofity  tempting  him  to  do,  after  his 
fancy  had  had  three  weehj  refpite ,  immediately  upon  the  dijappointment  he 
relaps'd  into  the  old  complaint.  But  among  the  Heathens,  whofe  Creduli¬ 
ty  was  baclfd  and  encourag'd  by  their  Religion,  twas  no  wondtr  to  meet 
with  fhoals  of  eafie  Gulls,  that  crouded  to  be  cheated .  Not  to  mention  that 
many  tf  the fe  Cures  were  effect'd  by  confederacy,  where  the  God,  or  bis 
Priefl,  and  the  Patient  had  a  right  under  (landing  beforehand  >  like  Jome 
modern  Miracle-mongers,  As  to  the  ewe  of  real  dijlempers  by  fancy,  l 
(hall  fufpend  my  opinion,  till  i  am  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  thefaa ,  which 
yet  I  declare  1  am  mu 


They  were  fo  obedient,  and  fo  exaft  in  the 
execution  of  the  orders  they  receiv’d,  whether 
by  dream,  orotherwife,  that  fome  have  forborn 
to  drink  for  fifteen  da^s  together,  being  fo  en- 
joyn’d.  Galen,  who  makes  this  obfervation, 
complains,  that  his  Patients  were  not  by  far  fo 
©bfervant  of  his  riire&ions. 

There  b  no  doubt,  but  this  Spirit  of  Bigottry 
that  reign’d  among  jhole  that  had  recourfe  to 
Mail  muss,  contributed  very  much  to  his  efta- 
’  4  5  '  .  '  bliflv. 
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blifhment,  how  little  vertue  foewr  his  reme¬ 
dies,,  or  rather  thofe  of  his  Prieftshad. 

Suidas  .mentions  a  prefer  ip  tion  of  Efculapius 
Of  Athens ,  which  is  very  odd.  An  Athenian 
nam’d  Plutarch  and  ohe  J Domnims  a  Syrian  Phi-  . 
lofopher,contemporary  toProclusJooth  confulted 
him  upon  different  cafe ,  and  were  both  or¬ 
dered  to  eat  Port;.  The  tirft  wou’d  not  Amply, 
but  in  raillery  asking  the  God,  what  he  wou  d 
have  preferib’d  to  2.  Jew  in  his  cafe,  oblig'd  him 
to  preferibe  fomething  elfe-  Domnims,  who, 
as  the  Story  tells  us,  was  really  a  Jew ,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Law  of  his  Nation  againft  the  eat¬ 
ing  ofSwines-flefh,  conform  d  to  the  dire£liona 
and  found  himfelf  fo  well  after  it,  that  he  eat 
it  all  the  reft  of  his  Life.  And  found  himfelf 
the  worfe  for  a  Angle  days  abftihence  from  it9 
His  difeafe  was  a  Spitting  of  Blood ,  This  reme¬ 
dy  appears  extraordinary,  but  we  fhall  fee  in, 
the  fequel  fome  Prefcriptions  of  the  fame  fort 
in  the  fame  cafe  by  Phyhcians. 

Galen  tells  us  alfo  of  fome  particular  cures 
of  his  Efculapius.  {b)  A  certain  ricn  man,  haying  De  ' 

been  brought  by  a  dream,  from  the  middle  of  rJt  Empiric.} 
Thrace  to  Pergamus ,  he  was  advis’d  by  Efcula -  fimp.  Me- 

plus  to  take  a  Med  cine,  whereof  Vipers  were  dicam.  felt, 
an  ingredient,  and  to  rub  his  Body  externally  lib. 
within*  Shortly  after  this  Man  becoming  Le¬ 
prous,  his  difeafe  turning  to  a  Leprcfy ,  he  was 
perfectly  cur'd  by  the  ufe  of  the  Med ’cine,  the, 

God  had  taught  him. 

This  man  perhaps  had  the  Leprofy,  before  he 
came  to  Pergamus  \  but  it  being  a  difeafe  no  one 
cares  to  publifli,  he  chofe  rather  to  put  it  Upon 
the  God,  as  fent  by  him,  that  he  might  figna- 
lize  himfelf  by  the  cure. 

We  may  fee  by  this  fample,  that  the  Priefts 
of  Pergamus  were  not  unskill  5d  in  PhyMck,  this 
being  a  Med’ cine  much  efteem’d  bv  the  Phylir 
cians  in  all  ages  in  cafes  of  this  Nat  ufe. 

But’tis  fomething  furprizing,  that  Efcula- 
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ten  took  their  Shape,  fh ou’d  order  ’em  to  be* 
kill’d  to  make  Med  cines  ;  unlefs  we  fuppofe, 
that  Vipers  are  very  different  from  the  Snakes 
of  Epidaurus,  which  were  harmlefs,  and  were 
peculiarly  facred  to  him.  * 

Thefe  cunning  Priefts  undertook  no  6ne, 
that  wou  dnot  be  exactly  regular,  as  well  in 
(Y)  Philo!) rat  their  Diet,  as  Phyfick,  witnefs  the fc)  young 
Vic  a  Aoollon*  Aflyrian  who  in  a  Dropjy,  wou’deat  and  drink 
TyJwiV  to  excels.  He  fupplicated  and  confulted  the 
God,  yet  cou  d  not  get  fo  much  as  a  Dream. 
At  length,  being  very  much  incens’dagainff  Ef- 
culapiusf\z  fell  afleep  and  dreamt,  that  i\q  lent 
Him  to  Apollonius  Tyanaus.  Being  come  to  this 
Prophet,  or  Cheat,  he  complain'd  grievoully  of 
Efcttlapius  to  him,  who  anfwer’d  that  the  God 
gave  'Health  to  thofe  only  that  were  defer  ous  of  iti 
and  net  to  thofe ,  that  liv'd  like  him }  as  if  their 
difeafe  were  a  Pleasure, 

C <0  Dc  Gakri  fays  likew’ife,  that  one  (d)  Nicomachus: 

rent.  Morbor.  0f  Smyrna ,  being  grown  fo  big,  that  he  cou’d 
not  ffir,  was  cur  d  by  Efcttlapius,  but  he  tells 
neither  time, ‘•nor  manner. 

Hither  we  may  bring  the  Miracle,  which,  as 
Tacitus  relates,  was  done  in  the  temple  of  Sera- 
^  pis  ox  Alexandria  ;  Serapis  and  Efculapiui  being 

CO  fImor*  1*4*  according  to  him  the  fame.  .(e)  Vefpahari  being 
at  Alexandria,  a  man  by  the  direction  of  Serapis 
threw  himfeelf  at  his  feet,  and  begg  d  that  he  won  d 
anoint?  hh  cheeks  and  round  his  eyes  with  his  Spittle'. 
9  Another  that  had  loft  the  ufee  op  his  hand,  begg  d  by 
the  fame  direction  that  he  woudfet  his  foot  upon 
his  hand.  Vefpafian  at  fir  ft  laught  at  'em  as  ban - 
iers  ;  but  being  unwilling  to  be  taken  for  a  credulous 
man,  yet  betwixt  the  importunity  effipme,  and  the 
flattery  of  others,  he  began  to  entertain  fome  hopes 
that  the  thing  might  fucceed\  and  remitted' em  both 
lo  the  examination  of  Phyficians ,  who  finding  that 
the  one  had  not  abflutely  hoft  his  fight ,  and  that  the 
other sf  ail  was  but  a  fimple  di [location,  which 
might  be  reduc'd,  made  their  report ,  adding  that 
%  perhaps  the  Gods  had  taken  this  matter  into  their. 

.  v  ;  “  ‘  care* 
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care ,  as  they  had  done  the  Prince  kimfelf,  who  was 
dhojen  by  their  means ;  that  if  the  matter  fucceeded, 
ihe  glory  wottd  be  CsefarV,  and  the  fcorn  woud 
fall  ay  on  the  wretches  them  fe  Ives  if  it  mifcarried. 

Hereupon  Vefpafian/>t  a  good  face  upon  the  matter , 
encouraging  the  fpehlators  to  put  in  execution  the  or¬ 
ders  of  Serapis.  Whereupon  the  lame  man  reco¬ 
ver  d  the  ufe  of  his  hand,  and  the  blind  man  hi* 
fight:  Thofe  {fays  Tacitus )  that  were  ajfifiantat 
both  thefe  events ,  affirm  yet  the  truth  of 'em,*  The  man  that 
f.when  a  lye  is  no  longer  of  fervice  to  'em.  has  once  folemn - 

ly  vouch'd  a  /ye, 

upon  whatever  motive  he  does  it,  tho  that  flm’d  ceafe ,  is  oblig'd  after¬ 
wards  to' maintain  it  for  his  own  honour,  if  he  has  any and  ij  be  basnet , 

he  is  not  an  Evidence  to  be  regarded. 

■  %  '  ‘ 

The  Reader  is  at  liberty  to  to  make  what 
reflections  hereupon  he  pleafes.  We  fhall  only 
take  notice  in  the  clofe  of  this  Article,  that 
tho  the  Multitude  were  grofly  bigotted  to  this 
$uperdition,yet  there  wanted  not  thofe  among 
the  Pagans  that  faw  thro  the  cheat,and  knew  it 
to  be  artifice  by  which  the  Prielfs  fubfifted . 

Thi$.  apparently  was  the  ferjfe  of  Philemon  m 
PhiloftratHS ,  who  dreaming,  that  Efculapius. 
told  him,  that  lie  mud  forbear  drinking  water 
if  he  woud  be  cur'd  of  the  Gout,  cried  out  as 
he  wak’d,  as  if  he  had  fpoke  to  the  God,  and 
what  won  d you  have  preferib'd  if  you  had  had  an  • 

Ox  in  cure.  '  '  , 

We  need  but  obferve  how  Arifiophanes  ridi¬ 
cules  thefe  Frieds,  and  even  their  God  him- 
felf.  In  his  firft  Comedy  he  introduces  a  Ser¬ 
vant  faying;  The  Prieft  of  Efculapius  having 
put  oat  the  lights ,  bid  us  all  go  to  fleep,  faying, 
that,  if  any  one  heard  a  raft  ling,  that  he  jhbuld  not 
flir ,  for  divas  a  fgn  of  the  approach  of  the  Grid  \ 
fo  we  all. laid  our  felves  quietly  down.  1,  for  my 
part,  fays,  the  Slave,  con  d  not  fee p  a  wink  .for 
the  fmell  of  a  Aiefs  of  Soup,  which  an  old  Fellow 
had  near  me,  ana  which  affaulted  my  Nofe  mofi 
farionfiy,  Being  therefore  very  defhpus  to  remove 
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the  offence,  T  lifted  my  head  fiftly  up,  and  per¬ 
ceiv'd  the  Priefl  clearing  the  Sacred  'Table  of  the 
Cakes- and  Figs,  and  making  the  tour  about  the 
fe  ver al  Altars ,  to  fee  that  nothing  was  left  ,  and 
fluffing  whatever  he  found  into  a  Wallet ,  I  fancy  d 
it  a  very  pious  ahlion,  and  began  in  imitation  to 
draw  towards  the  Soup-difh.  Then  he,  to  whom 
the  Slave  made  the  relation,  asking,  if,  being 
about  fuch  an  aBion,  he  was  not  afraid  of  the 
God  ?  He  Anfwers,  that  he  was  really  in  fome 
fear,  but  it  was ,  left  he  fhou  d get  at  the  dtfh'  be¬ 
fore  him ;  for  fays  he,  I  found  already  by  the 
Priefl  what  game  he  d  be  at.  Prefen  tly  after  he 
{})  falutes  Ffculapius  by  a  very  (/)  homely 

yot ,  Merdivo-  name. 

ms.  But  it  will  perhaps  be  obje&ed,  that  Ariflo - 

phanes  was  an  Atheift ;  as  well  as  he  whom 
Cicero  makes  to  fay  ,  that  the  ficf^were  more  be¬ 
holding  to  Hippocrates,  than  Efculapius.  In 
the  fame  rank  they  wou’d  put  the  (g)  *  Prince 
that  cut  oif  Efculapius  of  Epidaurus  his  golden 
(g)  Dionyfius,  beard,  faying,  that  twas  an  abfurd  thing,  that 
Tyrant  o/Syra-  the  Son  fhou  d  have  fuch  a  long  beard,  and  the 
cufc  robb'd  Father,  {viz)  Apollo,  (who  was  always  repre- 
the  fame  God  of  fented  as  a  young  man)  fhou  d  have  none, 
a  golden  Ta¬ 
ble  at  Syracufe,  drinking  firft  to  him  the  Poculum  boni  Damonisf 
then  ordering  the  Table  to  be  ta  \en  axva}y  ]? fling  upon  the  ancient  cuftom 
ef  removing  the  Table . 
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CHAP-  XXIV. 

f  .  i* 

Japis,  Linus,  Orpheus,  Mufams,  and 
Homer,  Inventors  ofPhyJick ,  or  forne 
of  the  ancientefi  Phyficians • 


''FHis  may  fuffice  on  this  fubjeft.  Let  ns  now 
***  return  to  the  time  wherein  ECculaplus 
liv’d,  and  fee  what  pafs!d  then,  or  prefently 
after  in  relation  to  Phyfick.  We  have  already 
fpoken  of  the  Heroes  his  contemporaries,  the 
diiciples  of  Chiron ,  as  likewife  of  his  Sons. 

The  next  we  meet  with  after  them,  is  Japis, 
whom  Virgil  introduces  drefling  Eneas  $ 
wounds,  and  fays  of  him,  that  being  very 
muchbelov'd  by  Apollo ,  he  offer’d  to  teach  him 
Augury,  to  flay  on  the  Harp,  and  to  draw  the  Bow 
well ;  *•  but  that  he  rather  chofe  to  be  able  to  *  Scire  pote0 
prolong  his  dying  Fathers  Life,  to  learn  the  ftatss  herba- 
vertues  of  herbs  ,  and  to  cure  diflempers,  rum,  ufumque 
(which  Virgil  calls  a  mute  Art)  tho  lefs  glorious  meden<ji  Ma~ 
for  him*  ’  luit,  &  muta$. 

agirare  inglori- 

us  artes.  Anexd.  lib.  xii.  Notwiih  (landing  the  feveral  ctyettute*  ad¬ 
vanc'd  by  the  Commentators ,  this  pajftage  feemsyet  fuffickntly  obfcure.  De 
la  Cerd3  things  the  words  Mutas  artes  to  be  direttly  meant  of  the  fett  of 
Ehyficians  that  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  the  name  of  -Empiricus,  who  put~ 
ting  themfelves  only  upon  Fact  and  Experience ,  had  no  oaf0 x  to  tall »  in 
their  Profeffion ;  and  that  Japix  is  call  d  inglorious,  became  thole  of  that; 
Sett,  rejetting  all  reajoning  in  their  art,  became  fcdti claiou jly  ignorant  of 
Letters,  or  be caufe  the  Phyficians  at  Rome  in  Virgil’/  time  were  genera U 
ly  Slaves*  But  neither  of  theje  con'jettwes  can  be  good.  Fir  ft,  becaufe 
the  Sett  of  the  Emperickj  had  no  being  till  feveral  ages  after  the  time  of' 
japix.  Secondly ,  becaufe  in  the  time  of  japix,  who  by  Virgil’,/  account 
cf  him,  muj}  have  been  co&vous  at  lea  ft  to  the  Sons  of  Eieuhpius,  Fhjficft 
was  no  contemptible  or  inglorious  art, /nice  it  procur'd  to  it*  Prvfejjors  while 
living  the  higheft  veneration,  and  after  death  divine  honours.  See  the' 
preceeding  part  of  this  Hiftory . 

What  cur  Author  here  advances  feerns  better  grounded,  but  the  fame  oh- 
fettion  lies  again  ft  that  likewife,  it  not  bsirg  an  art  of  fmettfame  or  repn- 
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tation ,  fince  it  made  thofe  that  had  any  sly  1 1  in  it  to  pafsfor  fomewhat 
above  humane  condition .  *■ 

I  fuppofe  this  word  mutas  to  be  oppos'd  to  Citharam  the  Harp  which  • 
Apollo  gave  him ,  by  which  the  Foet  not  only  meant  Muftcl^,  but  Poetry 
alfo,  for  which  it  k  frequently  put  ;  and  that  by  the  word  ingiorius  hf 
means  no  more  than  unambitious  ;  as  one  that  for  the  praZlice  of  Phyfich 
negleZled  thofe  other  Gifts ,  which  the  Poet,  as  fuch ,  was  oblig'd  to  prefer 
before  it.  For  this  reafon  he  cads  Phyfid \  Ars  Muta,?n  oppofition  to  Poetry 
andMufic\,  which  were  properly  Vocaks.. 

The  Commentators  upon  him  have  been  ve¬ 
ry  much  perplext  to  know,  why  he  calls  Phy- 
fick  To.  Had  Phyfick  been  in  the  time  of  Erie - 
ft,  or  even  of  Virgil,  upon  the  foot  it  now  is, 
it  had  been  a  very  improper  Epithet.  But  we 
may  fee  by  the  method  Efculapius,  and  his  Sons 
rook,  that  they  left  their  cures  to  ipeak  for  'em. 
In  Virgil's  time  the  cafe  was  alter  d,  and  they 
,  reafon  d  too  much.  I  fuppofe  the  word  mutas 

4  to  relate  rather  to  tngldrius  \  and  that  Virgil 
wou’d  thereby  infinuate,  that  Phyfick  was  an 
Art  that  made  no  great  noife  in  the  world,  and 
brought  its  Profetfor’s  no  great  glory ;  efpecial- 
ly  compar’d  with  Mufick,  and  thofe  other 
.  .  Arts,  that  qualified  ’em  for  entring  the  Lifts, 
and  being  crown’d  in  their  Publick  Games, 
which. was  the  higheft  honour  they  cou’d  an- 
•  tiently  afpire  to.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
Augury,  which  rais’d  thofe  that  profefs’d  it  to 
a  great  heighth.  We  find  nothing  more  con¬ 
cerning  Japis. 

Linus ,  one  of  the  antienteft  Poets  known, 
having  written  of  bruits  and  Erees,  is  like  wife 
rankt  among  the  Phyficians.  He  is  pretended 
by  fome  to  have  taught  Orpheus ,  and  to  l^ave 
been  no  lefs  a  Aiufician  than  he. 

*  Why  our  Au-  *  Orpheus  is  fo  well  known,  that  we  fhall 

thor  poflponcs  not  amufe  our  (elves  with  the  Fables  concern- 
Linus  and  Or- 

pherus  to  Japis  J  cant  imagine,  fmce  they  were,  according  to  all  accounts, 
contemporaries  to  Hercules  and  Arifiaus,  and  flour i fl)  d  100  years  before- 
the  War  of  Troy.  Paufan.  lib.  p.  Tzetzes  Hilt.  390.  Chil.xii.  Vika 
G#o.rg.  iib.  4, !  '  ‘  .  '  •  % 
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ing  him.  The  Greeks  believ'd  him  to  have 
been  of  Thrace,  and  give  him  a  character  very 
like  that  of  Hermes  Trifinegiftus,  that  is,  for 
an  univerfal  Man.  What  is  reported  of  his 
Mufick.  is  well  known.  But  what  is  more  ma- . 
terial  to  our  Hiifory,  is,  that  they  look'd  up¬ 
on  him,  not  only  as  ( b  )  a  Phyfician)  'but  as  the 
' Inventor  nf  F by fic\,  as  one  that  firll  found  the  ,,aufim_ 
means  of  appeajing  the  anger  of  the  Gods 9  and  the.  ExoU 
manner  of  expiating  crimes . 

There  are  yet  fome  pieces  of  Poetry  which 
bear  his  name,  out  of  which  we  have  already 
cited  fome  ( c )  paflages  relating  to  the  vertues  of 
certain  Simples, ‘and  the  cure  of  certain  Di-f  c)  See  the 
ftempers.  But  thefe  pieces  have  been  a  long  Chapter  of  Mer- 
time  efleem’d  fpurious,  tho  th£y  be  very  an-  ChrP 
tient  pfor  they  were  afcrib’d  to  him  even  in 
the  time  of  Cicero ,  who  fays  one  Gercops  was 
the  Authour.  * 

Pliny  obferves,  (d)  that  Orpheus firft  wrote  of  ^  d  -s  prima$ 
Plants  any  thing  curious ^  orfomething  too  curious .  omn/um  ,ouo5 
For  the  'Latin  word  fignihes  either.  This  may  meiEOrj’  no- 
be  conftrued  of  the  exactnefs  d' Orpheus  s  work  vie ,  Orpheus, 
upon  that  fubjeft.  But  Pliny  elfewhere  fhews  curiofius  <k  * 
that  by  curiofity  he  there  meant  •vanity ,  or  fu-  her  bis  aliqua 
perflition ,  to  which  the  Genius  cf  the  Antient  predidu.  iib. 
Times  was  extreamly  inclin  d  ;  and  we  are  in-  25.  Cap.  2. 
form*d  by  ( ^another  ,  that  Orpheus  pafs  a  for  (  f)  Paufao.E* 
a  great  Magician.  *  liac.  • 

(f)  Galen  likewife  mentions  an  Orpheus^  to  f  fj  oe  ^nti- 
whom  he  gives  the  furname  of  Theblogm^  who  dot.  iib.  2.  c.7. 
wrote  of  the  manner  of  compounding  divers 
Poifons.  This  furname  feems  to  point  out  the 
Orpheus ,  whofe  Hillory  we  are  upon,  whether 
thefe  Books  were  truly  his,  or,  which  is  more 
likely  ,  father’d  falflv  upon  him. 

*  Others  have  written  that  Orpheus  was  an  (&)  paufan.E- 
(£)  Egyptian ,  and  in  all  appearance  he  was  ike.  pofterior. 

older  than  the  Greeks imagin-  *  Paufanias,  &• 

men g ft  other  in - 

mentions,  aferibes  the  invention  of  Remedies  for  Dipeafes,  and  of  certain 
Rites  of  iVorft'ip  to  him*  tint  tis  probable  thefe  Remedies  were  no  other 

Mu. 
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than  Charms,  or  fuperfli'tious  Luftrations,  and  not  fuck  as  atted  by  natu¬ 
ral  means  be  being  as  has  been  obfervd  reputed  a  Magician  by  the  An - 
tientSy  andamngfi  the  reft  by  Paufanias.  Vide  Biotic. 

Muf&us,  another  antient  Poet,  is  fuppos’d 
(h)  Ranaz  ail, to  have  been  his  Scholar.  (  h)  Ariftophanes 
iv«.  fe'en.  ii,  aferibes  to  him  the  teaching  men  remedies  for 
di [tempers.  Pliny  joyns  him  with  Orpheus  for  the 
knowledge  of  Plants,  but  makes  him  the  later 
Writer.  But  Paufanias  maintains,  that  thofe 
pieces  which  are  imputed  to  Mufous,  are  the 
works  of  one  Onomacritus . 

Homey  having  the  reputation  of  having  laid 
down  rules  in  all  the  principal  Arts,  and  in  all 
the  Sciences,  cou’d  not  fail  of  being  dubb’d  a 
Phylician.  Firft,he  was  thought  to  underftand 
Surgery ,  becaufe  he  fpecifies  the  chief  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  method  of  dretfing  Wounds,  as 
drawing  out  the  heads  of  Arrows,  or  Darts 
lodg’d  in  the  Fie{h  by  means  of  Incifion,  to 
Hop  die  bleeding,  to  walk  and  cleanfe  the 
Wound,  and  to  apply  Powders,  or  Med’cines, 
that  eafe  pain.  He  was  fuppos’d  likewife  to  be 
skill’d  in  Anatomy ,  becaufe  he  fpake  of  moll 
parts  of  the  Body.  So  he  is  complemented 
with  the  knowledge  o {Plants,  for  the  mention 
of  Moly ,  which  ferv  d  againll  enchantments,  of 
*  Homer  often  the  leaves of  *  Savin,  which  caufe  Barrennefs, 
mentions  the  and  fome  others.  We  have  already  taken  no- 
manner  of  dref -  tice  of  his  knowledge  of  Nepenthe,  of  which,  i 
fingand  curing 

Wounds y  but  feldom  the  means ,  yet  we  may  gu  eft  by  his  Potions  of  Prara- 
rian  Wine ,  Goats  Mill Cheefe,  Barley-meal,  &c.  at  kis  skill  in  Phyftcl^ 
the  abfurdity  of  which  compaction ,  e/pecially  in  the  cafe  wherein  ’ tis  pre¬ 
fer  ib  d,  has  already  been  objefted  to  Machaon.  As  for  the  Moly  4/;^  Ne¬ 
penthe,  they  being  Fabulous  Med  tines,  are  not  to  be  injifted  upon.  The 
mention  of  the  Leaves  of  Sivinfecm  indeed  to  give  fome  Countenance  to 
their  Opinion,  who  hold,  that  he  under  flood  Pfiyfic\.  But  even  in  the  ufe 
of  that  he  is  mift alien  )  for  Savin  will  not  caufe  Sterility,  tho  it  too  often 
procures  abortion .  As  for  the  Plague’s  ceaftng  upon  the  ninth  day,  I  ftp- 
pofe  it  rather  to  have  relation  to  the  Magical  Whim  fit's  of  thofe  times  than  any 
natural  Obfefvation  or  juppoPd. 

■#orcf 
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word  or  two  in  the  following  Chapter .  They 
make  him  defcant  upon  divers  Medical  Maxims, 
as  when  he  observes  that  the  plague  ceafed  up¬ 
on  the  Ninth  day,  they  fuppofe  an  alluftofi  to 
the  opinion  of  thole  Phyfcians  that  hold  that 
difeafes  terminate  naturally  upon  odd  days. 
He  gives  likewife  dire&ions  for  health,  or  for 
the  cure  of  certain  difeafes,  as  when  he  intro¬ 
duces  Thetis  adviling  her  Son  Achilles  to  vi  fit  •t  he 
Women,  to  draw  him  out  of  his  Melancholy . 


CHAP.  XXX. 

Diana,  Latona,  Pallas,  Cybele,  Angi- 
tia,  Medea,  Circe,  Polydamna,  Aga- 
meda,  or  Perimeda,  Helena,  and 
Oenone. 

Goddejjes ,  or  Heroine' that  contributed  to 
the  invention  of  Phjiftcl{j  or  were  (it 
leaf  of  the  number  of  ihofe,  who  had 
the  ear  liejl  knowledge  of  that  Art*. 

'  ,THe  Women  likewife  put  in  for  a  fhare  in 
^  the  honour  of  inventing  Phyfick,  or  fome 
particular  Med ’ci  lies  at  lea  ft.  Diana  appear  s 
at  their  head,  and  claims  the  invention  of  lome 
Herbs,  of  which  number  Artemifa,  which  fa)  (aJ  Artemis, 
bears  her  name  makes  one  \  and  feme  add  ©that  (D)  Apulei. 
£he  taught  Chiron  the  Centaur  the  ufe  of  it ,  tho  Cell.,  dc  Vinb,^ 
others  attribute  the  difcovery  of  this  plant  to  Hab.  cap  13? 
Artemi  ft  a  qnjeen  of  Caria,  of  whom  more  here¬ 
after. 

It  is  likewife  infertd,  that  Diana  underftcod 
Phyfick,  from  Homers  introducing  her  dreiling 
the  wounds  of  Eneas  ;  befides  twas  natural  for 
her  to  know  fomething  of  an  Art,  whereof 
Apollohzv  Brother  was  fo  great  a  Mailer,  La- 
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Latona  her  Mother,  is  allow’d  Tome  skill  like- 
wife  for  the  fame  reafon  *  and  Homer  joynsher 
with  Diana,  in  the  cure  of  Eneas . 

Fallas,  like  wife  is  honour’d  with  the 
difcovery  of  feme  Plants,  one  of  which  is  Par - 
them  am  or  Feverfew,  an  herb  of  great  ufe  to" 


fcJFaflor.lib.^v^/^  as  Pallas  was.  Ovid  (c)  advifesthe  Phy- 


fitians  tofacritice  her,  that  fhe  may  favour  ’em 


with  her  aiffflance  5  and  there  was  at  Athens  a 


(E)  Health,  ftatue  of  Pallas  with  the  furnameoff  d)  HygUa 7 
fejPiutarch.inereded  by  the  order  ot  (e)  Pericles,  to  whom 
vita  Paid..  fhe  reveal  d  the  afore-mentioned  herb  in  a 


dream,  as  a  remedy  for  one  of  his  Slaves,  who 
had  got  a  Pall  from  the  top  of  a  Temple.  She 


(f)  Prejcvver,  was  likewife  furnam'd  (f)  Sotcru . 

Saviour.  ( g)  Cybele ,  Mother  of  the  Gods,  had  like  wife 

(g) Diodor.  nc*t]le  repUtation  of  Teaching  remedies  for  the 

hb.  4.  Difiafes  of  little  Children . 

Angitia  Daughter  of  c /Eta,  King  of  Colchis 9 
(QSii.Ital.l  was  the  Aril  tint  discover’d  Poifomus  Plants y 


or  Poifons  drawn  from  Plants .  Of  her  the 
Adarfi,  a  People  of  Italy  learnt  to  charm  Serpents* 


She  was  otherwife  called  Angerona.  We 


Ci)  Reines.  In-  hgd  at  lead  an  old.,(f)  Infcription,  wherein 
feript.  1^8.  this  narne  is  ]oyn'd  to  Angitia ,  without  any 


point  intermediate,  (f)  Some  think  fhe  was 
call  d  Angerona ,  becaufe  the  Romans ,  being  epi¬ 
demically  afflicted  with  the  Angina %  or  Quinfy,  *• 
were  delivered  by  means  of  vows  made  to  her.  • 
Perrins  Flacctis  gives  a  d liferent  reafon  for  it. 

Some  make  Jlngitia  Daughter  of  the  the  Sun, 
and  the  fame  with  Adedea  j  who  according  to 
otiiers  was  her  Siller-  This  latter  liv  ’d  in  the 


time  of  the  Heroes  Chiron  's  Pupils,  and  her  ad-  * 
(0  Palaphat;  ventures  are  pretry  .well 'known,  f)  What  fhe 

»  I  I  » .  C*  C  •  *  1  f'l  t  *r-r  tit 


iieved  her  to  be  an  Enchanrrefs.  ’Twas  faid  of 
her,  that  flic  made  old  Folks  young  again.  The 
ground  of  which  was  this,  that  fhe  had  afecret, 
that  dyed  white  hair  blacp.  She  was  the  firfb 
that  advisdthe  ufe  of  hot  Baths,-  to  make  the 
Body  fupple,  and  to  cure  divers  diflempers ; 


which 
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They  departed  the  fartheft  from  this  method, 
when  they  ventur’d  to  compare  difeafes,  or  re¬ 
medies  together,  which  by  them  was  call  d  Ana- 
logifm.  "The  Cnidians,  fays  Galen,  usd  to  cure 
thoje  that  had  an  abfcefs  in  their  lungs ,  after  this 
manner. Having  obferv  d  that  a  Cough  threw  up  all 
•  that  lay  upon  the  lungs ,  they  drew  out  the  tongues 
of  thole  that  were  troubl’d  with  the  above  men¬ 
tion  d  diilemper  ,  and  endeavour’d  to  pour  fome 
drops  of  water  down  the  afpera  arteria ,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  raife  a  violent  Cough  by  thele  means, 
which  wou’d  make  them  difcharge  all  the  puru¬ 
lent  matter  in  their  Cheft. 


CHAP.  V. 


i 


Of  the  Phyficians  of  Cos.  Reflexions 


upon  their  Phyficky  and  that  of  the 
Cnidians. 

AS  for  what  relates  to  the  Phyfitians  of  Cosl 
we  may  likewife  affert,  that  if  the  Coan  pre~ 
notions ,  that  are  to  be  fouud  among  the  works 
of  Hippocrates ,  are  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
the  Practitioners  of  Cos ,  as  leveral  perfons  have 
believ’d,  that  they  were  none  of  the  niceft  - 
reafoners,  nay,  we  may  fay,  that  they  did  not 
take  the  leaft  care  to  give  an  account  Lof  their 
Prognoftics. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  will  appear,  that 
it  is  not  altogether,  true  that  Pliny  and  Celfus 
have  advanc'd,  viz.,  that  we  meet  with  no¬ 
thing  of  the  hiftory  of  Phyftck  in  fo  long  an 
interval,  but  much  lefs  that  Phyiick  and  Phi- 
lofophy  began  together*  as  the  latter  alferts^ 
unlefs  he  is  to  be  underftood  about  Rational  Pkf 
fickj that  is  to  fay ,  about  that  which  is  peculiarly 
employ’d  in  finding  out  the  hiddcH 
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tafes,  and  aligning  leafons  for  the  operation  of  re¬ 
medies-,  for  *cis  certain,  that  this  latter  coud 
not  begin  but  with  the  ftudy  of  Learning  and 
the  Sciences.  It  will  be  objected  to  me  with¬ 
out  quedion,  that  I  have  here  forgotten  to 
{peak  of  a  thing,  for  which  the  Afclepiad*  de- 
ferv’d  moil  reputation,  and  which  overthrows 
all  that  I  have  laid  about  their  manner  of 
pra&ice  ,  which  I  maintain  d  to  be  almoit 
wholly  empirical,  viz,,  of  their  palling  in  the 
World  for  great  Anatomilts.  Tis  certain  that 
Galen  is  of  this  opinion.  At  that  time,  fays  he* 
that  PkjJickj  was  wholly  confin'd  within  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Afclepiada,  theFathers  taught  their 
Children  Anatomy,  and  accudom’d  them  from 
their  infancy  to  dilleft  Animals,  fo  that  this 
being  handed  down  from  Father  to  Son,  it  was 
need lefs  to  fet  down  in  writing,  how  every 
thing  was  done,  fince  it  was  full  as  impoffjble 
for  them  to  forget  this,  as  the  Alphabet  which 
they  learnt  at  the  fame  time.  ^  %  • 

Several  other  paflages  we  meet  in  thisAuthot* 
by  which  we  may  lee,  that  he  really  believ’d 
that  the  Afclepiadce  were  perfectly  well  skill’d 
in  Anatomy.  But  we  may  confront  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  this  Phylician  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Commentator  upon  Plato ,  who  expreftly  fays 
that  the  Philofopher  Alcmaon, of  whom  we  {hall 
have  occahon  to  talk  in  the  following  Chapter 
was  the  fird  that  diile<5feed  any  Animal ;  which 
dedroys  all  that  Galen  has  advancd  about  the 
Afclepiadce,  at  lead  thofeof  them  that  preceeded 
'  Alcmaon, with  whom  alone  we  are  concern’d;here 
for  as  for  thofe  that  follow’d .  him,  they  were 
either  contemporaries  with  Hippocrates,  or  elfe^ 

came  after  him.  r 

Tho  we  were  deditute  of  the  teftimony  of 
this  Author,  yet  by  the  little  progrefs,  that  was  4 
made  in  Anatony  even  in  the  time  of Hippocrates 
hitnfelf,  it  teems  at  lead  probable^that  medhad 
Examin’d  the  bodies  of  Animals  but  very  fuper- 

dally ,  v/hich  is  remote  enough  from  what 

Galen 
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Galen  afferts,  that  Anatomy  was  iij  its  pet- 
feftion  in  the  time  of  the  Afclepiadet.  And  as  for 
what  he  adds  about  a  certain  interval,which  he 
pretends  to  have  been  between  the  moil  ancient 
Afilcpiada  and  hippo  crates,  during  which  he 
woucl  needs  perfwade  us  that  Anatomy  was 
hegle&ed,  the  Reader  will  find  in  the  Chapter 
of  Erafiftratus ;  what  judgment  he  is  to  pals 
upon  that  matter. 

Iwoud  not  befuppos’d  to  affirm,  tMt  tfie 
’  Afclepiadx  had  no  manner  of  knowledge  of  the 
parts  of  bodies.  It  wouJd  be  a  great  abfurdity 
to  maintain  it,  for  without  this  knowledge 
they  cou’d  neither  pra&iceFhy  fick  in  general,rioi* 
Chirurgery  in  parncular.  Without  doubt  they 
knew  very  well, as  for  milance,  the  Bones^,  their 
Scituation,Figure,  Articulation,  ana  all  chat  de¬ 
pends  upon  them  5  for  otherwife  they  cou’d 
not  have  fet  them  when  they  were  broken  or 
diflocated.  ^  Neither  cou'd  they  be  ignorant  of 
the  Scituatioii  of  the  moll  conlideraoie  Veifels. 
It  is'likewife  necelfary,  ^thatthey  ihou  a  under- 
Hand  where  the  Veins  and  Arteries  iye  becaufe 
they  opend  and  burnt  them  continually;  for 
we  have  already  obferv  d  m  the  Chapter  ofPo- 
dalinus, that  thefe  operations  were  very  common 
even  in  the  firil  age  of  Phyfick.  Befides,  it  was 
highly  requifite,  that  they  fhou'd  very  well 
know  the  places  where  the  profoundeil  Veffeis 
meet,  to  avoid  the  lofs  of  blood,  when  they 
made  any  incifions,  or  when  they  cut  off  any 
of  the  members.  In  fhort,  they  were  oblig'd  to 
know  feveral  places,  where  there  wei  c  Lendcns 
and  Ligaments,  and  fome  confiderable  Nerves  % 
altho  they  confounded  thele  three  different 
parts,  and  knew  very  littleof  the lafl,  as  we 
mall  fhow  hereafter.  Befides  this,  they  knew 
iomething  in  general  of  the  chief  Inteltins,  as 
the  Stomach,  the  tints,  the  Liver  ,the  Spleen l 
the  Kidneys,  the  Bladder, ,  th $  Matrix,  the  Dia- 
pWagrH,  the  Heart ,  the  Lungs,  the  Brain  j  as 
v/@ll  as  the  liioft  fenfible  humourSj  fuch  as  the 
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Stood,  ChoUr,  Melancholy,  Flegm,  the  Serofities, 
or  Waters,  and  all  the  different  fort  of  excrements 
that  proceed  from  feveral  parts  of  our  body. 

It  appears  St  firft  Sight,  that  the  Jjclepada, 

cou'd  not  know  all  this  without  being  ana  to- 
wills  or  at  lead  without  having  dijjetled  Ani¬ 
mals  ;  but  tis  eafy  to  demonftrate,  that  they 
might  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  thefe  things 

without  it.  The  fir  ft  and  moft  familiar  in- 
ftruftion  they  had  came  from  their  Batchers, 
and  their  Sacrifices,  and  as  for  what  relates  to 
to  a  human  body  in  particular,  they  were  glad 
of  any  opportunity  to  inftruct  themlelves , 
when  they  found  any  bones  in  the  Fields,  that 
were  ftript  of  the  Flefh  either  by  Beafts,  or  the 
length  of  time,  that  thefe  bodies  had  been  ex¬ 
pos'd  to  the  air,  or  when  they  found  in  feme 
by  places  the  carcafs  of  fome  unfortunate  Tra¬ 
veller,  that  had  been  murder’d  by  Robbers,  or 
the  bodies  of  Soldiers,  that  died  of  the  great 
rwounds  of  they  receiv  d  in  Battel.  They  con- 
fid  er*d'  them  without  giving  themlelves  the 
trouble  to  make  any  other  Preparation,  behdes 
what  they  found  readymade  to  their  hands, 
and  took  no  notice  of  that  fcruple,which  forbad 
them  to  touch  any  dead  body  which  they  found 
by  accident.  This  was  fo  great  a  fcruple  among 
theAncients,that  it  appears  from  a  paflagein^ri- 
flotlc,  which  we  ihall  cite  hereafter,  that  in  his 
time  there  was  no  dilfe&ion  of  human  bodies. 
Now  thisPhilofopher  liv’d  above  fourfeore  years 
after  Hippocrates. Tis  true  indeed,that  the  Egypti¬ 
ans,: is  we  have  already  taken  notice,having  been 
accuftomed  of  old  to  embalm  dead  bodies,  were 
furniih  d  by  this  means  with  an  opportunity  to 
know  the  true  difpofition  of  fome  parts  of  the 
body, which  they  mult  needs  lay  open,when  they 
feparated  them  from  others  to  preferve  the  reft; 
and  it  might  fo  happen,  that  thcAfclepiada  reapt 
fome  advantage  by  thefe  difeoveries  of  the 
Egyptians,  but  as  the  chief  intention  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  the  preferving  of  Bodies,  fo  they 

fcarce 
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fcarce  proceeded  much  farther ,  than  it  was 
necelfary  for  them  to  go  on  with  their  defign. 

lhave  thus  recounted  the  feveral  means,  by 
which  thefe  ancient  Phylicians  difcover'd  rhe 
ftru&ure  of  bodies  after  the  Death  of  the  ^ani¬ 
mal  >  but  the  bell  School  they  had,  and  indeed 
that  which  inllru&ed  them  better  than  any  of 
the  rellj  was  the  Prattice  of  their  ProfeJJion , 
which  daily  gave  them  an  opportunity,  to  fee 
in  living  bodies  what  they  were  not  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  dead,  when  they  drefs  d  Wounds , 
i Ulcers ,  Tumours,  Frafiures ,  Dislocations ,  and 
perform’d  other  Chyrurgical  operations.  And 
as  Phylick  was  prelerv’d  in  the  Family  of  the 
Afclepiada  for  feveral  Ages;where  it  pafs  d  from 
Father  to  Son,  fo  the  traditions  and  obfervati- 
ons  of  their  Fathers  and  Ancellors  Supply  <i 
the  want  of  experience  in  each  particular 
man.  This  laft  opportunity  joyn’d  with  the 
former,  has  made  feveral  Phylicians,  who  liv’d 
a  long  while  after  them,  and  of  whom  we 
Shall  make  mention  hereafter,  to  call  it  an 
eafie  and  natural,  tho  a  long  way,  to  gain 
the  knowledge  of  the  humane  Body* main-? 
raining,  that  this  way  alone  was  fufficient 
for  pradice.  We  Shall  find  in  the  Fifth 
Book,  what  were  the  reafons#  that  induc'd 
them  to  this,  aslikewife  what  other  Phylician^. 
had  to  fay  upon  this  occafion. 


CHAP.  VI. 


*  « 


Pajt  I • 

* 

i  ’  * 


i  i  0  ■  i  »  '  * 

Of  thofe  Vhyfcians  that  were  Philofb- 
phers,  and  fir  ft  of  Pythagoras,  akd 
Xamolxis  his  Slave. 

Hitherto,  as  we  have  obferv'd,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Reafon  had  been  very  much 
confulted  in  Phyfick,  the  whole  knowledge  of 
which  Art  Teems  to  have  totally  conhfted  in 
difcerning  and  knowing  Difeafes  rather  by  their 
figns  than  by  their  eaufcs^  and  uhng  a  few  Am¬ 
ple  Medicaments,  that  were  almoftall  taken 
from  Herbs,  or  the  practice  cf  fome  magical,  or 
fitter ftitious  Remedies.  The  Philofophers  were 
thefirft  that  interloping  in  this  Art,  at  the 
fame  time  introduc’d  the  fafhion  of  reafoning 
into  it.  Thefe  Gentlemen  added  to  it  that  part 
which  is  call’d  PhyAology,  and  confiders  a  hu¬ 
mane  body,  which  is  the  fubjeft  cf  Phyfick,, 
fuch  as  it  is  in  its  natural  Rate,  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  aftign  reafons  -  for  its  functions  ana 
operations,  in  examining  the  parts  thereof, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  by  Anatomy,  and 
the  principles  of  Phyfick.  Not  that  it  appears 
by  any  of  their  writings,  or  by  the  Titles  of 
their  Books  that  they  had  ever  been  what  we 
*  call  'Prattitioners.  Empedocles,  of  whom  we  fhall 
talk  hereafter,  is  the  only  man  among  them 
who  is  reported  to  have  perform’d  a  cure.  All 
the  reft  appear  to  have  devoted  themfelves 
rather  to  the  Theory  than  Pra&ice  of  Phy-' 
fiek.v  •  ‘  ■-  ;■  ■  ?  h 

'  Pythagoras ,  who  liv’d  about  the  lx  Olympiad^ 
and  founded  the  Italic^ School,  is  the  molt  an¬ 
cient  we  know  of  thofe  that  began  to  take  this 
Art  into  their  ccnlideration.  This  Pihlofopher 
nrrkelad  no  means  nor  opportunity  to  render 
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his  knowledge  univerfal.  With  this  defign  he 
traveled  into  Egypt,  which  was  the  Country  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  learnt  all  their  curio- 
(ities.  ’Tis  very  probable  he  borrow'd  all  the 
knowledge  he  had  in  Phyfiek  from  thence,  of 
which  we  have  nothing  remaining  but  a  few 
(mail  fragments,  which  however  fafficiently 
$ifcover  a  Spirit  of  fuperftition  fo  remarkable 
in  the  preceeding  Phyhcians,  as  we  have  already 
obferv’d,  that  which  relates  to  Phyfiolpgy  being 
very  inconfiderable.  (a)  He  believ  d  that-  at  (aj  Biogcn'a 
the  time  of  Conception,  a  certain  fubfiance  dsfeend-  Laert.  Hi/r. 
edfrom  theBrain ,  which  contain'd  a  warm  vapour  Philof.  Gale** 
from  whence  the  Soul  and  all  the  Senfes  derived 
their  Original ,  while  the  Flejh ,  the  Nerves ,  Or 
Tendons,  the  Bones,  the  Hair,  and  all  the  Body 
in  general,  was  made  of  the  Blood ,  and  other  Hu-  ->■* 

mours that  meet  in  the  Matrix,  ^  He  added,  that 
the  Body  ol  the  Infant  was  formed,  and,  be¬ 
came  folid  in  forty  days  \  but  that  eleven,  or 
nine,  or  more  generally,  ten  months  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  harmony,  were  requihte  to. 
make  him  intirely  compleat  5  that  all  that  hap¬ 
pen’d  to  him  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his; 
fife,  was  then  regulated ,  and  ,that  he  cariyd 
it  along  with  him  in  a  Series  or  Chain,  propor-. 

Hon’d  to  the  Laws  of  the  fame  harmony  above-, 
mention’d,  every  thing  falling  out  afterwards, 
neceflarily  in  its  own  time.  At  the  end  or  this 
Chapter  we  fhall  examine  what  he  meant  by 
this.  He  likewife  afferted,  that  the  Veins,  the 
Arteries,  the  Nerves,  are  the  cords  of  the  SouL, 

According  to  him  the  Soul  fpreads  inch  hom 
the  Heart  to  the  Brain,  and  that  part  of  it 
which  is  in  the  Heart,. is  the  fame  from  whence 
the  pafhons  proceed,  whereas  Reafon  ana  the 
Underfbanding  refide  in  the  Brain.  This  opi¬ 
nion,  which  belongs  in  com^011  *9  him  and  the, 
fjicred  Writers,  perhaps  came  firktrqmthe. 

Caldeans,  with  whom  he  had  couversd. 

As  for 'the  caufes  of  Djftempers,  he  had  learnt 
without  queftion  all  that  was  bebev’d  concei  n- 
V*  ’  '  \\  .  : 
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'  ing  tfiem  in  the  fame  School,  and  in  that  of  the 
Magicians,  whom  he  had  likewife  confulted. 
The  AW ,  faid  he,  is  all  fill’d  with  Souls, 
or  Demons  and  Heroes,  that  fend  dreams,  and 
figns,  and  difeafes  to  men,  and  even  to  beads, 
and  *ds  for  thefe  Demons  or  Spirits  for  whoip 
{£)  Se ?  the  {b)  luilraticns  and  expiations  are  perform’d; 
Chfift.  of  Me-  and  in  fhort,  all  that  the  Southfayers  and  men 
iiffnpKS  and  of  the  like  profcflion  do  upon  thefe  occa- 
Pojyjuus.  {tons.* 

from  the  fame  place  he  has  borrow’d  all 
that  he  has;  written  concerning  the  Magical 
virtues  cf  Plants,  of  which  he  compos’d  a  Book, 
which  fome  afcribe  to  a  Phyfician,  whofename 
was  Cleemporus.  As  for  what  regards  their 
natural  qualities,  Plinj  .only  informs  us  that 
Pythagoras  had  a  particular  elfeem  for  Cabbage. 

.  We  fhall  fee  hereafter  that  he  was* not  the  only 
man  among  the  Ancients  that  fet  a  value  upon 
this  Herb,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  good  reme¬ 
dy  in  cafe  of  fever al  diftempers. 

There  are  dill  remaining  fome  precepts  which 
he  gave,  relating  to  a  man  s  managing  of  himfelf 
to  prefer ve  his  health.  He  faid,  that  a  man 
ought  to  accudom  himfelf  to  the  molt  fimple 
diet,  and  that  w'hich  may  be  had  in  all  places. 
For  this  reafon  he  wou’d  eat  no  flefh,  and 
liv’d  only  upon  Herbs  and  Water.  He  likewife 
prohibited  the  eating  of  Beans,  either  becaufe 
they  make  the  blood  grofs,  or  for  fome  other 
myderious  reafons  mention  d  by  the  Ancients. 
Living  after  this  manner,  it  was  an  eafie  mat¬ 
ter  for  him  to  follow  the  advice  which  he  gave, 
viz.  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  women, 
but  when  we  have  a  mind  to  become  weak. 
Laftly,  it  was  a  faying  of  his,  that  a  man 
ought  never  to  be  immoderate  in  any  thing 
that  relates  either  to  biifinefs  or  nouiilh- 
*  ment.  • 

He  makes  health  to  conlid  in  a  fort  of  harmo¬ 
ny,  but  does  not  defcend  into  the  particulars 
of  it.  He  faid  the  fame  thing  of  virtue,  of  all 

that 
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that  is  Good  in  whatfoever  refpeft,  and  of 
God  himfelf,  fo  by  this  harmony  he  meant  the 
relation  or  juft  proportion ,  which  all  parts  ought 
to  have  together,  or  the  natural  order  of  all 
things*  But  what  has  been  faid  already  of 
this  fame  harmony  which  Pythagoras  obferv’cl 
in  order  of  things  that  happen  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual  man  in  his  life  time,  makes  it  credible 
that  there  was  feme  greater  myftery  conceal  d 
within. 

This  myilery,  perhaps,  might  be  much  of  the 
fame  nature  with  that  which  this  Philpfopher 
found  out  in  numbers,  each  of  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,'  have  fomewhat  remarkable  in 
them,  fome  of  them  being  a  great  deal  more 
perfeft  than  others.  The  odd  numbers, for  in- 
ftance,  were  more  confiderable,  and  had  more 
force  in  them  than  the  even  numbers;  the 
firft  reprefenting  the  Male,  and  the  fecond  the  f 
Female.  But  the  (lumber  of  [even  was  the 
mod  perfeft  of  all. 

The  Reader  may  find  in  (c)  Macrobiusf ’0  Lib  .-Cap. 
and  (  d  J  Aulus  Gellius ,  wherein  this  perfect i-  ( d)  Lib.  3  c. 
on  confifts-  To  this  opinion  chiefly  is  owing  ro*  Periculj 
the  Do&rine  of  Climatleric  years,  the  difco-Jluo<h  vip;£  * 
very  whereof  is  attributed  to  the  Caldeans,  jortunarumq; 
from  whom  Pythagoras  perhaps  borrow’d  ,.mi*iuni,Cjyx 
them.  Each  feventh  year  of  a  man’s  life 

call’d  by  this  name,  and  ‘tis  the  receiv  d  o-  peHariv^if- 
pinion  that  at  this  time  a  man  runs  tne  f]mi  qi,"  . 
greatefl:  rifque  in  relation  to  his  life,  or  health,  erf  afiirmat* 

Or  what  they  call  the  goods  of  fortune,  by  fAri hides  S,?« 
reafon  of  the  alterations  and  changes  that mTu$3feprena- 
happen  at  thefe  years.  riis.  ibid  c.  4, 

(e)  Upon  the  fame  opinion,  according  to 
Celfus  ,  is  founded  the  belief*  of  fome  Phy-  (e)  Lib.  3  C 
ficians  about  the  force  of  the  feventh  number  4. 
in  difeafes,and  the  difference  theymade  between 
odd  and  even  days,  as  we  fhall  fee  here¬ 
after. 

Thofe  that  have  faid  that  Pythagoras  left 
nothing  behind  him  in  writing,  and  that  all 
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we  know  of  his  opinions  is  only  taken  out  of 
the  Books  of  his  difciples,  may  perhaps  deny 
that  this  Philofopher  maintain’d  fuch  affer- 
(fj  Dc  dicb'  tions#  (/)  Galen,  who  is  of  opinion  for  other 
dccretor.lib.  5.  reafons  than  thofe  that  are  drawn  from  the  force 
cap.  8.  &c:  0f  numbers  conlider’d  in  themfelves,  that  a  due 
regard  ought  to  be  ha'd  of  the  Humerus  Septena¬ 
ry,  and  even,  and  odd  days,  leems  to  queftion 
whether  Pythagoras  held  that  opinion.T/x/o  eafy, 
fays  h e}to  difcover  the  abfurdity  and  vanity\of  what 
is  pretended  concerning  the  virtue  of  numbers,  that 
it  is  ftrange  how  Pythagoras  dtfcreet  and  wife  a 

man,  cou  d  attribute  fo  much  power  to  numbers. 
This  Philofopher  had  time  to  examine  them, 
and  to  admire  the  refult  of  their  combinations, 
fince  Hiftory  reports  him  to  have  been  well 
vers’d  in  Arithmetick  and  Geometry,  but  thefe 
Sciences  ought  rather  to  have  given  him  an  aver- 
iion  for  fuch  wretched  trifles. 

Zamolxis ,  whom  theGVta  ador’d  as  a  God,  is 
generally  faid  to  have  been  a  Slave  of  Pythagoras, 
altho  others  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  much 
more  antient.  He  pafles  for  one  that  had  great 
skill  in  Phyflck^but  all  the  particulars  we  know 
of  him,  are  that  he  us'd  to  fay,  that  a  man 
cou’d  not  heal  the  eyes  without  healing  the 
head,  nor  the  head  without  the  reft  of  the  body, 
nor  the  body  without  the  foul,  and  he  pretend¬ 
ed  the  thatGm^Philofophers  being  ignorant  of 
this  Maxim,  for  that  very  reafon  fail’d  in  the 
cure  of  moft  difeafes.  The  remedy  that  he  us’d 
to  heal  or  cure  the  Soul,  was  that  of  Enchant¬ 
ments,  not  fuch  as  Efiulaphu  us’d,  if  we  may 
take  Plato's  word  for  it.  The  Enchantments 
which  Xamolxis  meant,  fays  this  Philofopher, 
were  nothing  elfe  but  virtuous  difcourfes  and  con¬ 
ventions,  which,  as  he  adds,  produce  wifdom  in 
the  Soul,  and  that  being  once  acquird,  * tie  an  eafy 
matter  to  procure  health  to  the  head  and  to  the  reft 

f,  )  Herodotus,0/ the  Udy.  But  by  what  fome  (&)  others  have 
•  and  Strabo,  written  concerning  the  means  which  Xamolxia , 
f  us’d  to  make  him  (elf  pafs  for  a  God,  we  may’ 


. 
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£nd?  that  he  was  capable  of  ufing  Enchantments  9 
even  in  the  proper  and  common  fenfe. 


CHAP  VII. 


Empedocles,  Alcmaeon,  Epicharmus^W 
Eudoxus,  the  Difdples  or  Followers 
0/Pythagoras. 


C  mpe  docks  was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  dif~ 
*  ciples. of  Pythagoras,  Tis  believ;d  that  like 
his  Mafter,  he  joyn'd  Magic  to  Phylick :  or  that 
his  Phylick  was  Magical .  But  in  fome  places 
he  lets  us  fee  that  fometimes  at  leaif  he  applies 
himfelf  to  natural  agents,  where  he  tells  us, 
that  the  Peftilence  and  Famine  that  ravag'd  Si¬ 
cily  his  native  Country  fo  often,  are  occafion’d 
•by  a  South  wind, which  finding  a  paffage  through 
certain  holes  in  the  mountains,  made  great 
deftru&ion  in  the  plains  :  So  he  advis’d  them 
to  flop  up  thefe  holes,  after  which  the  Country 
was  free  from  thefe  two  cruel  perfecutors.  He 
gave  another  teftiraony  of  his  great  knowledge, 
in  remedying  the«flench  of  a  river  that  infe&ed 
t;he  air  in  a  certain  Province,  which  he  brought 
about  by  digging  Canals,  by  which  he  brought 
two  other  rivers  into  the  bed  ofthe  firif. 

If  this  Philofopher  got  fo  much  reputation, 
by  thefe  Contrivances,  he  was  no  lefs  famous 
for  the  extraordinary  cures  he  perform’d.  Dio¬ 
genes  Laeriius  tells  us,  that  he  was  particularly 
admir’d  for  healing  a  woman,  who  was  look'd 
Upon  to/e  dead,  linaing  it  was  oceafion  d  by  a 
fuffocation  ofthe  Uterus.  He  nam’d  this  ma¬ 
lady  from  a  Greeks  word,  which  fgnihes  without 
refpiration.  He  pretended  that  one  might  live 
i  in  fuch  a  condition  the  fpace  of  thirty  days. 

1  jfcie  gave  out  that  he  had  infallible  remedies  for 
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all  forts  of  difeafes,  and  for  old  age,  nay  that  lie 
was  able  to  raife  the  dead.  > 

t  He  had  a  very  lingular  opinion  about  the 

ft)  Galen,  de  manner  of  the  formation  of  Animals,  (a)  He 
Semin,  lib  2.  believ'd  that  fome  parts  of  their  bodies  were 
Cap.  3.  contain’d  in  the  feed  of  the  male,  and  others  in 
that  "of  the  female, and  that  the  Venereal  appe¬ 
tite  in  both  Sexes  proceeds  from  this  delire  that 
the  difunited  and  feparated  parts  have  to  be  re- 

ioyn'd.  •  • 

(£)ld*de  Hifh  As  for  [b)  Refpiration,  he  fuppos’d  it  to  be 
philofoph.  perform’d  after  this  manner*  As  foon  as  thehu- 

•  midity,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  forma¬ 

tion  of  the  Foetus  was  very  plentiful  ,  begins 
to  leifen,  the  air  fucceeds  it,  inlinuates  it  felf 
through  the  pores,  after  which  the  natural  heat 
endeavouring  to  get  loofe,  it  calls  the  air  with¬ 
out,  and  when  the  heat  re-enters,  the  air  fol- 
•  lows  it  again.  The  firfi,  continues  he,  is  call'd  in - 
for  at  ion,  and  the  fecond  expiration.  The  Foetus 
or  Infant  in  the  mothers  womb,  according  to 
him,  hastheufeof relpiration.  m  *1 

Hearing  is  perform  d  by  the  means  of  the  air,  ' 
that  [trikes  the  interiour  part  of  the  ear,  which 
winding  in  the  form  of  a  Cockle-fhell,  and  be¬ 
ing  joyn  d  to  the  higheil  part  of  the  body  like 
a  little  Bell,  difcerns  all  the  impullions  of  the 
air  that  enter  in.to  it. 

' yhe  Flefh  is  compos’d  of  an  equal  proporti¬ 
on*  of  each  of  the  four  Elements ;  the  Nerves  of 
foe,  earth ,  and  two  parts  of  .water  ;  the  Nails 
are  made  of  Nerves  condens’d  by  the  contact  of 
the  air.  The  Bones  feem  to  be  compos  d  of  e- 
qual  parts  of  water  and  earth,  but  for  all  this 
they  were  made  of  the  four  Elements,  among 
which  the  '  water  and  earth  were  predominant. 
Sweat  and  Tears  proceed  ffom  the  thinner  par¬ 
ticles  of  blood 

The  Seeds  of  Plants  are  as  it  were  their%^/, 
which  fall  from  them  when  they  are  ripe. 

Empedocles  writ  concerning  Phylickin  Verfe, 
and  compos  d  fix-  thouiaud  Veffes  upon.  this. 
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argument.  He  had  fo  great  an  efieem  for  this 
art,  that  he  pretended  thatPhyficians  (to  whom 
he  jbynd  Southfayers  and  Poets)  had  much  the 
preheminence  before  other  men, and  came  near 
the  immortal  Gods.  He  had  a  difciple  call  d 
taujamasy  who  was  likewife  a  Phyfician. 

Empedocles  was  born  at  Jgrigentum,  a  City 
of  Sicily,  and  according  to  Diogenes  Laernris, 
flouriflfd  about  the  84th  Olympiad.  Smdas 
pretends  that  he  follow’d  the  profeliion  of  a 
Sophift  at  Athens .  His  death  was  extraordina¬ 
ry.  Some  fay,  that  being  defirous  to  examine 
the  fire  ofiABtna  with  too  much  curiofity,  he 
came  fo  near  that  he  was  confumed  by  them. 

Others  have  affirm’d  that  this  was  an  effe&  of 
his  vanity,  and  that  he  was  -ambitious  of  dy¬ 
ing  thus,  that  difappearing  all  of  a  fudden,  he 
might  be  taken  for  a  God.  ' 

Alem&on, another  difciple  otPytbagorases  of 
Crotona-,  he  particularly  apply 'd  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  Phyfick.*  His  name  .deferves  to  be 
preferv'd  to  all  pofterity,  if  what  a  (c)  Com-  ( 0  Chalcidml 
mentator  upon  Plato  tells  of  h  im  be  true,  viz,  in  Hatoois  Ti~ 
that  he  was  the  firft  that  anatomis'd  Animals,  ma'um. 
to  inflruft  himfelf  in  the  feveral  parts  of  their 

bodies.  „  .  st  , 

The  Reader  will  be  furpnz  d  that  it  was 
fo  long  before  Anatomy  was  introdued  into 
Phyfick,  and  will  hardly  conceive  how  they 
came  to  beftow  the  name  of  Phyficians,  or  e- 
ven  of  Chyrurgeons,  upon  men  that  under - 
Rood  nothing  of  it.  But  this  wonder  will 
vaniffi,  when  he  confiders  that  I  have  alrea¬ 
dy  faid  upon  this  fubje<5t  in  the  Chapt-  of  the 
Jfciepiada . 

As  Alcmaon s  Writings  have  had  the  ill  fate 
to  be  deftroy’d  by  time,  we  know  but  little 
of  his  Anatomy,  but  what  we  find  in  Galen , 
which  indeed  more  properly  belongs  to  Phy- 
fiology.  He  fuppos’d  that  the  Hearing  vvas 
perform’d  by  the  ear,  being  hollow'  within* 
as  we  find  all  hollow  places  refound  when 
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the  voice  penetrates  them.  As  for  Smelling 9 
he  pretended  that  the  Soul,  whole  chief  feat. 
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according  to  him,  was  in  the  6rain,  receiv’d  all 
bdours  by  attracting  them  in  refpiration.  He 
imagin’d  that,  the  Tongue  diftinguifh’d  taftes 
by  its  humidity,  by  its  moderate  heat,  and 
its  foftnefs.  The  Seecl,  according  to  him,  was 
a  particle  of  the  brain.  The  Foetus  was  nou- 
rifn’d  in  the  womb  by  drawing  riourifh-  . 
jnent  on  all  (ides  of  its  Body,  which  is  like  a 
•  Spunge. 

^  Health ,  according  to  its  Hypothefis  ,  de¬ 

pends  upon  the  equal  mixture  of  heat,  dry- 
nefs,  cold,  and  moifture,  nay,  even  of  fweet 
and  bitter  ,  and  4other  things.  On  the  other 
hand,  difeafes  arile  when  one  of  thefe  predo¬ 
minates  over  the  reft,  and  by  that  means  de- 
ftroys  their  union  and  fociety. 

Epickarmus  of  the  Ifle  of  Cos ,  waslikewife 
a  hearer  of  Pythagoras,  Ho  writ  of  natural 
Philofophy  and  Phyftck,  and  is  frequently 
quoted  by  Pliny  7  when  he  deferibes  the  vir- 
ii)  Tiraquel!  »«»  of  any  fimple.  (J)  Tis  reported,  that 
de^  Nobilitate  his  Writings  are  ftill  to  be  feen  m  the  Vatican 

CiP*  3  •  Eudoxus  receiv’d  his  inftru&ion  from  Ar- 

chytas}  a  famous  Pythagorean,  He  liv'd  fome- 
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Of  Heraclitus,  Democritus,  and  fonts 
other  Phyficians  that  were  Philofo 
phers. 


[e  Pythagorean  Philofophers  were  not  the 
only  perfons  that  concern’d  themfelves 
With  Phyfick.  Heraclitus  the  Ephejian  /(''who 
liv’d  in  the  69th  Olympiad,  that  is  to  fay,  about 
the  fame  time  with  Pythagoras  and  had  a  Phi- 
lofophy  peculiar  to  himfelf)  applied  himfelf 
like  wile  to  the  ftudy  of  Phylick. 

Hiilory  informs  us,  that  this  Philofo pher, 
pufhed  on  by  his  morofe  auftere  humour,  which 
occafion’d  the  report  that  lie  always  wept 
retiring  into  a  folitary  place  to  avoid  the  con- 
Verfation  of  mankind,  and  living  only  upon 
water  and  herbs,  fell  into  a  Drop/y.  This  ob- 
blig’d  him,  to  repair  to  inhabited  places  to  find 
better  conveniences  of  being  cur  d  \  not  that  he 
diditto  have  the  advice  of  the  Phyficians,  for 
inftead  of  following  their  direction,  he  was  in 
hopes  to  expofe  their  ignorance' to  the  world, 
by  making  them  witnefles  of  the  cure  which  he 
expected  to  work  upon  himfelf; 

He  once  demandei  of  them  in  obfcure  terms, 
as  his  manner,  (a)  if  of  rainy  weather  they  co#tfGODiogea& 
make  dry ,  which  not  being  underitood  by  the 
Phyficians,  he  difmife’d  them,  and  fhut  himfelf 
up  in  a  Stable,  where  he  cover'd  all  his  body 
with  dung,  hoping  by  that  means  ,  to  confume 
Or  drain  the  fuperfluous  moiiture  that  was  in 
his  entrails,  but  he  did  not  fucceed  in  his  de~  # 
fign,  for  he  died  of  this  difeafe  foon  after.  He¬ 
raclitus  s  aim  in  putting  this  queftion  to  the 
Phyficians,  was  to  inbruft  them  that  they 
ought  to  endeavour  to  cure  diftempers  as  God 

'cures 
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cures  thofeof  the  great  bodies  that  compofethe 
world,  by  balancing  their  inequalities,  and  fet- 
tine  contraries  in  oppofition  one  to  another.For, 
S  he,  all  things  go  in  our  bodies  after  the 
fame  rate  as  they  do  in  the  world  ;  Urine  is 
form'd  in  the  bladder  like  rain  in  the  fecond  re- 
x  •  sion  of  the  air,  and  as  the  rain  proceeds  from 
Vapours  that  arife  from  the  earth,  and  being 

eondens  d  produce  clouds,  fo  urine  is  produc'd 

from  exhalations  arifing  from  the  aliments 
th*at  find  their  palfage  into  the  bladder.  _ 

Others  relate,  that  Heraclitus  put  this  que- 
ftion  to  the  Phy  ficians,  whether  it  were  poffible  to 
prefs  thi  bowels  <f  an ;  one  fo  as  to  get  out  all  the 
water  that  was  contain’d  in  r Arm, which  the  Phyfi- 
tians  affirming  to  be  impolTible, lie  expos  dahim~ 
felf  naked  to  the  Sun,  and  afterwards  manag’d 
himfelf in  theStable,as  is  related  above ;  the  con- 
fequence  of  which  was,  that  he  was  devour  d  by 
Dogs  as  he  lay  in  the  dung,  being  fo  weak,  that 
he  was  not  able  to  help  himfelf.  In  fiicrt,  others 
have  deliver'd  this  ftory  otherwife,  and  affirm 
that  Heraclitus  was  cur’d  ofthis  fwelling,  and 
dy  d  long  after  this  of  another  diftemper.  The 
molt  remarkable  opinion  he  held,  I  mean  that 
relates  to  Philofophy,  was  this,  that  Fire  was 
the  beginning  of  all  things,  that  every  thing 
came  from  Fire,  and  that  every  thing  is  done 
by  Fire.  We  fhall  have  occafion  hereafter  to 
make  fome  refle&ions  upon  this  opinion.  He  is 
(S  J  Vide  A-  reported  to  be  the  author  of  this  Sentence,  (b) 
tneaaum.  that  there  were  no  fuch  blockheads  and  _  fools  in 
the  world  as  Grammarians,  except  Phy  ficians.  _ 
Democritus  was  born  in  the  77  th  Olympiad. 
He  applied  himfelf  to  Phyfick,  as  he  did  to  all 
other  Sciences,  and  wasfo  delirous  to  become 
learn'd,  that  he  fpent  all  his  patrimony  in  tra- 
•  veiling  to  fee  the  1110ft  celebrated  and  famous 
men  abroad.  He  had  been  in  Egypt,  Perjia 
Babylon,  and  the  Indies,  where  he  con  vers  d 
with  Philofophers,  Geometricians,  Phyiicians, 

Priefts ,  Magicians,  andGyiunofophifts.  . 

Dioge- 
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Diogenes  Laertius  hss  given  us  the  Titles  of 
feveral  Books  written  by  Democritus  concerning 
Philofophy  in  general  ,  and  Geometry.  He 
likewifc  compos’d  feme  about  Phyfick  in  parti¬ 
cular;  the  firib  is  intitul'd  Of  the  nature  of  manner 
of  the  Flejh,  which  in  all  probability  is  the  fame 
that  we  find  under  the  fame  title,  among  the 
Works  of  Hippocrates.  He  writ  another  Trea- 
tife  about  Plagues,  which  is  cited  by  Aul'  Gellius 
under  this  title  Of  the  plague  and  pefiilential  dif- 
eafes.  A  third  treated  of  Prognoses,  d  fourth 
of  Diet ,  or  the  method  of  regulating  noufilh- 
ment  ;  a  fifth  of  the  Caufes  of  dilbempers,  and 
of  things  that  were  proper  or  contrary  to  the  • 
bodv,  by  confidering  the  time.  In  fbme  other 
Books  he  endeavour  d  to  find  out  the  caufes  of 
Seeds ,  of  Drees,  of  Fruits ,  and  of  Animals . 

There  is,  in  fihort,  another  which  is  intituled 
(c)  about  the  Stone,  that  is  to  fay,  according  to  „  *  • :  ; 
the  Chymitbs  about  the  PhilcfopkersStonc .  Some  1  ^  7tt* 

Greeks  Books  that  treat  of  Cliymilbry  are  Hill  ^  *• 

*  remaining, which  carry  his  name, and  are  fnami-  f  aPter 
feripts  in  the  Libral'y  of  the  Louvre.  But  learnd 
men  look  upon  them  to  be  fpurioiis,  as  we  fhali 
fee  more  largely  hereafter. 

Ftiny  likewife  cites  in  abundance  of  places 
Democritus  s  Books  concerning  Plants,  in  which 
he  feems  to  have  principally  confider  d  their 
jMagical  or  Supernatural  V it  tues.-  Democritus y 
fays  this  Author,  who  was  more  devoted  to  the. 

Magicians  than  any  one  fince  Pythagoras,  relates, 
more  incredible  and  monibrous  Stories ,  than 
even  he  did.  The  Reader  may  confult  the  i  7th 
Chapter  of  the  24th  Book  of  Pliny ,  to  fee  more 
of  this.  *  Among  other  things  we  may  find 
there  a  remedy  or  compofition  to  have  fine  ChiU 
dren .  This  competition  is  made  of  Pine-apples 
bruis’d  with  honey,  myrrh,  fajfron,  and  palm-tree 
wine,  adding  to  this  a  drug,  or  fimple,  call'd 
bv  him  Theombrotidn ,  and  milk.  According  to 
this  Author's  direction  a  man  mull  drink  of 
this  immediately  before  he  goes  to  his  Wife, 


(a)  *amwo’ 
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and  fhe  l  ike  wife  muft  drink  of  it  as  foon  as  fhe 
is  delivered,  and  all  the  while  fhe  iuckles  her 

Chi  id..  ,  -  i  l  ' 

Pliny  fpeaks  in  the  fame  place  of  an  herb* 


t4  Lib,  1 1* 
tap.  3. 


which  Democritus  call'd  by  a  Greek,  name,  tnat 
dignifies  (d)  bajhful ,  and  contra&s  its .leaves 
when  a  man  touches  it.  Thro'phraftus  likewile 
makes  mention  of  this  plant,  which  is  the  lame 
with  vvhat  we  now  call  the  fenfitive  plant,  which 
is  very  well  well  known.  If  there  was  no  more 
fupcnlition  or  Magick  in  the  other  places  ot 
Democritus  than  there  is  in  this,  Pliny  wrong  a 
him  when  he  accusd  him  of  it.  But  tis  ev  i¬ 
dent  from  what  this  Author  adds,  that  the  Books 
r  f  Democritus  were  full  of  theie  trifles  ,  and 
Tati  tin  a  Chriitian  Rhetorician,  and  dijciple  ot 
Jufiin  Mtrty?,  haslikewife  obferv  d,  that  De¬ 
mocritus  writ  nothing  but  fabulous  {rurr. 

(c)  Columella  cites  two  Books  of  Democritus 
one  of  which  was  intitul’d  of  Agriculture ,  and 
the  other  of  things  that  have  an  ylntipathy  to  one . 

another .  One  may  judge  of  the  contents  or  this 
latter  Book  by  the  following  citation.  Demo- 
critus,  feys  Columella,  affirm,  that  Caterf, liars 
and  other  infers  that  defiroy  the  greens  ,n  garden, , 
dye  immediately  if  a  woman  that  has  her  menjes 
walks  two  or  three  tarns  over  the  beds,  with  her 
fat  bare,  and  hair  dijhevcled.  But  it  muft  be 
f)  Lib  7.  c.j.obferv'dthat  the  fame  Columella  CjO  el  ft  where 
tells  us,  that  the  Books,  that  m  his  time  were, 
attributed  to  Democritus,  were  written  by  one 
Dolus  or  Bolus  Mendefms%  an  Egypt, an,  and  who 
d  c.  7.  perhaps  is  the  feme  with  him  whom,  fe)  Galen 
O  ' a-  Morb' calls  Horns  Mendejius.  (h)  Celias  Aurelianus 
!4lmakes  mention  of  two  other  Books  that  went 
under  DeaiocnMi  name,  but  he  look  d  upon 
them  to  be  fpurious.  One  treated  of  Convulfive 
difeafesMd  the  other  of  die  Elephant  taps.  In  the 
firmer  of  thefe.  Books  we  meet  with  a  remedy 
aEajnil  madne  fs,  which  eonfifted  in  adeco&icn 
ef  Origanum,  that  .was  to  be  drunk  out  of  a  round 
Cup  taftuon  d  like  a  Bowl.  In  the  fecond  he 
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advifes  to  bleed  thofe  that  are  infe&ed  with  ail 
EUphantiafis,  and  give  them  o  f  a  certain  herb, 
which  he  does  not  name. 

We  fhall  conceive  a  more  advantageous  I- 
dea  of  Democritus,  by  what  remains  to  be  told 
of  him.  The  fame  thing  in  a  manner  hap¬ 
pen’d  to  this  Philofopher,  which  befel  Hera- 
clitus.  He  retir’d  like-him  to  a  {olitary  place, 
that  he  might  be  more  at  liberty  ,  but  there 
was  this  remarkable  difference  between  them, 
that  whereas  the  former  wept  continually  at 
the  follies  of  mankind,  the  other  laught  incef- 
fantly.  (/)  This  ftrange  behaviour  made  his  (f)See  theLet~ 
Countrymen  of  Hbdera  take  him  for  a  fool,  tors  at  the  end 
fo  they  fent  to  Hippocrates,  defil  ing  him  to  of  Hippocr*. 
come  and  cure  him.  This  Phyhcian  arriving  te»  s  works, 
there,  found  him  employ’d  in  diffc&ing  of  A- 
nimals,  and  enquiring  the  realon  of  it,  he  toid 
him,  ffwas  to  difcover  the  effect  or  £ oily, 
which  he  iookt  upon  to  be  the  caufe  of  the 
bile .  By  this  Hippocrates  difcover  d  that  the 
world  was  exceedingly  miftaken  in  their  opi¬ 
nion  of  him,  and  after  a  long  convfcrfation, 
wherein  among  other  things  Democritus  toid 
him,  that  the  madnefs  and  folly  of  Mankind 
was  the  caufe  of  his  perpetual  laughter  ;  he 
took  his  leave  of  them  very  well  fatisfy  d,  and 
aifur’d  the  people,  that  this  Philofopher  was 
fo  far  from  being  a  fool,  that  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  the  wifeflof  men.  ^  .  • 

'Tis  likewife  reported,  that  in  the  pre-(7>J  Pio^en, 
fence  of  the  fame  Hippocrates ,  Democritus  ,  was  Laert. 
able  to  diffinguifh  the  Milk  they  brought  to 
him,  telling  them  it  was  of  a  black  She-goatf 
which  never  had  but  one  Kid,  and  that  by  on-? 

Iv  looking  upon  a  certain  worn  ail,  he  knew 
that  me  had  been  deflower’d  the  night  be-, 

fore.  .  \i  '  •  v,  r  ■;  j  :; 

After  this  interview ,  thefe  two  great  men 
entertain’d  a  very  high  efteem  for  each  other,  : 

and  kept  a  mutual  carrefpondence.  (/)  Var,  Hi: > 

Han  obferves  that  Hipocrates  writ  all  his  Books  lib.  4.  cap. 

K  i, 


* 
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m  the  Ionic  Language  for  the  fake  of  Demo¬ 
critus,  altho  that  famous  Phyfician  was  a  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Hie  of  Co,  where  the  Done  Dialett 
was  in  requeft.  If  this  were  true,  a  man 
might  gather  that  Democritus  was  born  at 
Miletuf  as  Laertius  tells  us,  and  not  at  Abde. 
rtt,  fmee  the  firft  of  thefe  Cities  is  in  Ionia, 

,  ,  .  but  the  other  in  Thrace.  .  .  , 

(mi  Tm-pty,  owever  (to)  Juvenal  was  of  opinion  that 
mateiuvnnfiu  ^  >d  ther  t0  Abler  a  than  Miletus,  and 
tr.vcmtad  5f-  r'om  h|  Birth  in  fo  ftupid  and  brutal  a 
meumZZs  ’Country,  makes  this  reflexion  that  great  men 
prudenti a  mm-  -may  be  born  under  the  groffeit  air. 

Swnmoi  pojfe  i Ms,  iff  mkgna  elcempU  dimes. 

Vtrvwm  in' p' crapefauk acre  nafci. 
fiidebdt  curas.  nec  non  iff  guadia  yulgU 

Jnterdum  iff  lacumas  cum  for  tun*  ip]e  mmurt.  -  . 

Maniartt  laquenm,  mtiiumq-,  oftenderet  un^em.  ajc-  A- 


If  we  may  believe  I‘ etronius ,  Democritus  di  ew 
juices  from  all  manner  ofherbs,  and  ipent  mod 
of  his  Life  in  making  experiments  upon  *<>»« 
and  Plants,  but  perhaps  thefe  experiments  con- 
iider  d  the  feveral  natural  cunoftties  more,  or 
at  lead  as  much  as  the  practice  of Phyfick.  Whit 
we  find  in  Seneca,  that  Democritus  had  found 
our  the  fecret  to  [often  Ivory,  and  to  mal^e  Eme¬ 
ralds  ofboil'dFlint  ftones,and  whoever confiders 
that  they  had  the  trick  in  former  ages,  to  make 
a  pad  for  the  counterfeiting  precious  Stones, isa 
fufficient  proof  of  vvhat  I  have  already  aflertecL 
or  of  the  ufe  that  Democritus  made  of  his  dif- 

coveries.  , ,  ,  r  r  c 

He  like  wife  believ  d  that  we  were  lo  far  from 

having  any  figns,  by  which  we  cou’d  form  a 
certain  judgment  that  a  man  won  d  ihorriy  dye, 
triric  we  winced  indications  firrc  enough  for  & 
Phyiiciau  to  rely  upon  that  a  man  was  dead* 
Cel  fas  who  cites  this  pailage,  calls  Democritus , 
y  ie  juye  mAfftu  ttomiuis >  a  peifon  that  had  do- 
fcrv’diy  ^  great  reputations 


This 
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This  Philofopher  died  when  he  was  above  a 
hundred  years  old.  (n)  ‘Tis  reported  of  him  («yDiogeo. 
that  being  weary  of  his  Life  he  daily  retrench'd 
fome  part  of  the  food,  blit  his  Siffdr  deliring  v 
him  not  to  dye,  till  a  feftival  which  drew  nigh 
was  over,  that  file  might  not  loie  the  pleafure 
of  being  at  em,  he  commanded  feme  hot  bread 
to  be  brought  to  him,  and  liv  d  feveral  days 
with  only  fmelling  to  it.  {0)  Others  fay  ity)  Atnenziis 

was  the  fmell  of  Honey  which  produc’d  this iia’  *•  C3?‘ 
effeft.  It  has  been  likewife  affirm’d  that  he 
‘made  himfelf  blind,  that  he  might  be  iefs 
diftra&ed  in  his  meditations.  Tertnllian  pre¬ 
tends  the  reafon  of  this  was ,  becaufe  he 
cou’d  not  behold  the  Sex  without  emotion. 

But  ’tis  much  more  probable  that  he  be¬ 
came  blind  by  accident ,  or  by  old  Age. 

But  after  whatfoever  manner  it  happen  d, 

(p)  Cicero  obferves  that  this  Philofopher  ea-Y>)  QtfcfL 
illy  comforted  himfelf  for  the  lofs  of  his  Tufc. 
fight,  that  if  he  was  not  able  to  diftinguifh 
black  from  white  ,  yet  he  cou’d  perfectly 
well  difeern  good  from  bad,  j  11  it  ice  .from 
injuitice,  &c<  judging  himfelf  to  be  happy, 
tho  depriv’d  of  the  pleafure  which  the  varies 
ty  of  colours  affords. 
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C  H  A  P.‘  IX. 

An  explicati  n  of  feme  of  the  Philc~ 
fophical  opinions  of  Democritus  , 
which  fern  not  to  have  been  rightly 

explain  cl .  '  ‘  ft  '  f  ff 

rT,Kis  is  not  a  proper  place  to  treat  of  the  opi- 
nions  of  Democritus.,  as  they  have  a  re- 
fpeft  to  Phiiofophy.  But  I  cannot  forbear  to 
explain  a  paffage  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  ano¬ 
ther  of  Hefychius  Mile  fins  upon  this  fubjeft, 
which  may  give  the  Reader  Tome  difficulty. 
Democritus }  according  to  the  latter  of  thefe 
Authors,  fuppes  d  that  Atomes  and  a  Vacuum 
were  the  principle  of  all  things,  and  that  all 
the  reft  depended  upon  opinion  or  judgment. 

To  underhand  his  meaning  aright,  ’twill  be 
neceffary  to  cite  this  paffage,  as  it  is  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  *E(Mk£/  iOU'TzJ  iheU  7 a,  o 

avafAKi  ty  7tL  d\  CL^hcL  TTavict  , 

the  Latin  Interpreter  has  thus  translated  ;  rerum 
pr  im  or  di  a  at  cm  vs  &  inane  effe  cenfuit,  cetera  Om¬ 
nia  ex  opinion  e  ft  atm  pojfe  dixit .  We  meet 
with  the  fame  words  in  Diogenes  Laertius ,  with 
this  difference,  that  he  adds  to  the  end  the  word 
s&eu,  winch  is  not  in  the  former ;  r« 
45tAA«t  TrayitL  veiQ[A/&(u  and  they^are 

thus  Tranflated,  Cat  era  omnia  legitim  um  effe  Opt- 
ttari, which  either  fignifies  juft  nothing, or  at  beft 
mult  be  thus  underftood,  as  if  the  Author 
when  he  faid  that  a  man  was  at  liberty  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  he  pleas'd  of  the  reft ,  we  ought  to 
underffand  it  of  what  immediately  follows, 
that  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  worlds ,  &c. 

However,  this  is  not  the  true  meaning  of 
Democritus ,  if  we  may  be  determin’d  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  paffage  in  Galen,  and  'tis  probable  that  the 

1  word 
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word  <P‘o%et£e£ai  which  is  fynonimons  to  the  x  ^ 

former,  was  fet  down  to  explain  it,  and  crept 

out  of  the  Margin  into  the  Text,  d  Jie  pauage 

I  am  fpeaking  of  will  help  to  explain  two  o-  .  ^ 

ther-  j Democritus,  as  (a)  Galen  informs  us,  nelu  ^ajlc  rue- 

that  his  Atames,vfhich  were  indivifible,  maker  a-  menus.  lib.  i, 

lie  bodies,  were  neither  white,  nor  black  nor  cap.  t. 

any  other  colour  ;  thar  they  were  neither  fipeet 

nor  bitter,  nor  hot  nor  cbid‘}  in  fliois.,  tnav. 

they  participated  of  no  other  quality  whatever. 

He  added,  that  the  aforefaid  qualities  exiitea 
only  in  relation  to  us  that  fierce  tv  d  them,  and. 
that  they  vary’d  according  to  the  different  man¬ 
ner  that  the  At  owes  wet  or  united thewj elves  iti, 
fo  that  if  we  confider  thefe  things  barely  m 
themfelves,  nothing  can  be  faid  to  be  *mte  or 
-  black  or  fweet  or  bitter,  or  cold  or  hot,  bttt  all 
thefe  qualities  purely  depend  upon  the  opinion 
of  meh  or  their  judgment.  He  aihrmd,  Ilay, 
that  the  Atomes  and  the  Vacuum  was  ah  that 
was  real  in  the  world,  but  that  the  reltfolely 
fubfifted  upon  the  opinion  or  fancy.  In  tne 
drib  proportion  he  makes  ufe  of  the  word  mU 
that  fignifies  true  or  real  j  and^  in  the  latter  he 
employs  the  which  iigniiies  a  Law  or.  u- 
<lom,  but  isfometim.es  alio  taken  for  an  ofitmon3 
at  lead  in  the  language  of  Democritus .  So  up¬ 
on  this  foot  he  afierted  that  Atomes  weresr^u 
real-,* but  that  white  for  example  was  white 
v^,  that  is  to  fay,  by  opinion,  and  after  this  . 
manner  he  talk’d  of  the  other  qualities.  Thy; 
lad  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  feme  m  the  Book  &e.  lib,  t.-. 

—  i  /”  1-*  _  „  _  tit  A  I  r*  r* 


Yfr\jJ*  f  lrlri/l+ J  VV  llv*  W  T  w  °  » 

Cure,  is  oppofed  to  yw  yipov  according  to  Ofiimoh, 

*71  TQTreji  7VV  vGUgcfxrdau  rs  y  J'o%a.?Q- 

pvov  Galen  thus  explains,  according  as  men 
Vudgeor  think.  We  here  find  the’ two  Verbs 
VQuaistU.etA  and  joynd,  and  explain  u 

e  .K4v 
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one  by  the  other,  which  fhews  that  Laertius 
had  forgot  to  put  them  together. 

(c )  GafTend.  The  learned  [c]  Gafendus  had  carefully  exa- 

Jib.  io  Diogen.  min’d  thispaflage  of  Democritus,  and  thus  ex- 
Laert.  tit. Unde  plains  it ;  Democritus  was  of  opinion  that  all  the 
qualitates  re  fever al  qualities  we  find  in  things ,  ] fitch  as  colour , 
rumconcre-  heat ,  Sec.  only  exilled  vb^,  lege,  dependant 
tarto  upon  a  certain  law  ;  not  that  they  depend  up¬ 

on  any  inftitution  of  men,  as  the  Interpreters 
underhand  the  place ;  but  this  Philofopher 
employs  upon  this  eccafion  a  word  proper  to  his 
own  Country  or  Province,  and  at  the  fame  time 
makes  ufe  of  a  Metaphor  ;  to  fhew,  that  as  the 
juftice  or  injuflice,  the  honefty  or  difhonefty, 
the  merit  or  infamy  of  humane  actions  depends 
upon  what  the  Laws  have  ellablifh  d,  fo  like- 
wife  that  wliitenefs  or  blacknefs',  fweetnefs 
or  bitternefs,  &ci  in  natUraP  things  ,  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  dijyojttion  or  different  Jit  uat  ion 
cf  Atoms.  This' learned  man  was  much  in  the 
right  ,  when  he  obferv  d  that  Democritus 
had  made  ufe  of  a  word  that  was  particular  ^  to 
his  own  Country,  but  he  is  miltaken  in  what 
he  fays  afterwards.  To  conclude,  I  have  not 
remark d  that  fome  Philofophers  of  a  more 
modern  date  tha;i  Gaffendus ,  and  who  come 
very  near  the  , opinion  of  Democritus ,  haY£ 

aferib’d  the  honout  of  it  to  him. 

.  **  •  •  *  •  *  r  ~ 
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C  H  AR  X. 

Of  {owe  Phyficians  who  were  contempo¬ 
raries  of  the  proceeding  Pkilofophers , 
and  fir  ft  of  Acron,  reputed  to  be'  the 
chief  of  the  Empirics. 

nr  Here  was  a  famous  Phyfician  contemporary 
with  Empedocles,  whofe  name  was  Acron, 
born  likewife  at  Agri gent  urn  as  well  as  that  Phi- 
lofopher.  (a)  Acron ,  fays  Pliny,  was  mt hur  of  (*)  LIk  39. 

*  in  Phy  fat  which  was  call  d  the  Empiric  Ca^  1; 

a  name  form'd  from  a  Greek,  w?r(^  which 
iignifies  e.vpcr/ctfc^becaufe  this  Se6t  rejected  tea- 
fonings  upon  things/  and  kept  wholly  to  expe¬ 
rience.  This  Author  adds,  that  Acron  had  been 
recommended  by  Empedocles  the  Phyfctan ,  who 
had  a  great  repute  among  the  people.  .  v 

Cafatibon  was  of  opinion  that  when  Puny 
writ  this  Pafiage,he  thought  of  Epitaph  ,  „  * 

compos  d  by  Empedocles ,  and  mention  d  by  J 
Laertius ,  [b)  Acron  of  Agrigentum  the  moUWfl^  Aifw 
eminent  ofPhyficians,theSon  of  an  eminent  Fa- 
ther  lyes  interfd  in  this  craggy  rock, in  the  mole  -zraS&s 
eminent  place  of  his  eminent  Country.  <  * 

But  his  evident  from  the  Cacophony  which 
the  Letter  r  makes  in  the  Greek, .where  tis jto  *  'Ixmt 
be  found  in  every  word,  that  it  is  nothing  buc-^  ^  ' 

raillery,  as  (c)  Saidas  has  well  obferv  d.  limpe-f*^®* 
docles  perhaps  compos’d  this  Epitaph,  with  a««ar**'»  ; 
defign  to  ridicule  the  vanity  of  the  man,  vyho, 
by  a  dull  allufion  to  his  own  name,  call'd  him- ^  *»«&£«-*- 
felf  (<i)  the  rack  excellent  of  Phyhcians.  Fo 
confirm  this  opinion,  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  /  jr j 
us  a  little  before,  that  this  Philofophar  hind  red  * 

Acron  from  obtaining  a  certain  place ,  which  he  ^ 

wott'd  have  be??  d  fQ  build  hts  own  Tomb  tn  (e)  ^  y  „  ,  -  ^ 

:  aufe  he  is,  (aid  he,  a  Phyfician  of  the  Hr  ft  ranf  '■> c v  70l>  19  &  f 


dec. 
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and  that  Empedocles  having  made  a  difcourfe 
about  equality ,  perhaps  to  prove  that  all  men, 
were  equal ,  turn’d  himfelf  towards  Acron 
and  asked  him  what  Epitaph  woudyou  haze  en- 
grav  d  upon  your  Tomb  !  what  thinks  you  of  this 
Acron  of  Agrigentum,  &c . 

This  raillery  perhaps,  was  occafionki  by  the 
jealouly  of  thisrPhilofopfier,  who  was  concern'd 
to  fee  Acron  confiderd  as  the  chief  man  of  that 
Art  to  which  he  pretended  himfelf,  upon  which 
I  have  a  reflection  to  make  of  fome  importance 
to  the  hiftory  of  Phyfick,  which  is,  that  the 
ambition  of  Acrony  or  the  good  opinion  he  had 
of  himf  If,  intirely  deftroys  the  above-men- 
tion’d  Hypothesis  of  Celfus ,  concerning  the 
birth  or  beginning  of  Phylick  \  for  if  this  art 
owed  its  original  to  Philofophy,  and  there  was 
no  knowledge  of  it  before  the  Philofophers,  it 
is  not  probable  that  Acrony who  came  after  them, 
or  at  lealt  after  Phythagoras ,  fhould  be  fo  bold, 
as  to  pretend  to  the  firft  place  among  the  Phy- 
ficians  to  their  prejudice.  Tis  certain  that  there 
were  Phyficians  before  Philofophers,  but  their 
Phylick,  as  we  have  obierv’d,was  wholy  empiri¬ 
cal  like  thatol  Acron . 

'Tis  not  improbable,  that  the  reafon  why 
this  Phyfician  pa  fled  for  the  chief  of  the  empi¬ 
ric  feet,  was  becaufe  he  attempted  to  maintain 
that  ancient  way  of  pra&ifing  Phylick,  againfl: 
that  which  the  Philofophers  his  contemporaries 
affected  to  introduce. 

The  above-cited  Paflage  of  Pliny  feems  to  fa¬ 
vour  this  conjecture,  but  'tis  probable  that  au¬ 
thor  was  miftaken.  That  empiric  Seel,  .which  x 
Pliny  fpeaks  of,  did  not  begin  till  long  after 
Acron  ■,  ’tis  agreed  that  he  was  an  Empiric  alfo, 
but  after  the  manner  of  the  Afclepiada ,  and  all 
the  other  Phyficians  that  preceeded  him  ;  that 
is  tu  fay,  his  Phyfick  wholly  turn'd  upon  Expe¬ 
rience,  without  much  reafon ing  ;  but  for  all 
that  he  was  not  of  the  Empiric  Seel,  for  the  firft 
phyficians  could  not  properly  be  call'd  Se&a- 
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ries,  if  we  may  be  allow’d  to  life  this  term  upon 
this  occafion.  We  fhall  confider  below  what 
this  Se£t  was,  and  who  were  the  founders  of  it. 

I  can  t  tell  whether  Saidas  was  not  likewife 
millaken,or  did  not  confound  a  cron  the  Empiric 
with  another,  where  he  fays  that  Acron  excrcisd 
the  profeffion  of  a  Sophijl  at  Athens,  as  well  as 
Empedocles.  Tis  not  to  be  doubled  but  that 
he  (peaks  of  the  former,  becaufe  he  joyns  him 
withE  mpe  doc  les, and  adds  that  Acron  writ  in  the 
Doric  Dialett  (which  was.  fpoken  in  Sicily)  a 
'Book  intitul'd,  The  Art  of  Phyfic C  and  another 
which  treated  of  the  manner  of  living  in  Health. 

If  our  Acron  was  a  Sop  hi  ft,  he  did  net  confound 
this  prDfeihon  with  that  of  a  Phyfician,  other-' 
wife  he  had  not  palled  for  an  Empiric. 

We  find  in  Plat  arch  that  Acron  was  in  Athens 
in  the  time  of  a  great  Plague,  which  happen'd 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war, and  he 
aferibes  to  him  the  advice  of  the  lighting  of  great 
fires  in  all  the  Street s9  with  an  intent  to  purify 
the  air. 


3  U' A  * 
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CHAP.  XL 

0/ Herodicus,  the  Inventor  of  Gym- 
naftick  Phyfick* 

m 

TX7  E  fhall  conclude  this  Book  with  the  hiftory  i>s  qvi 
of  Herodicus, of  whom  we  had  occafion  to  *cr0  3  Nnmiac 
fpeak,  when  we  deliver'd  Plato's  opinion  ofcoirll>*unf0r* 
ECculapistss  Phyfick.  He  was  born  at  Selymbra 
aCity  of  Thrace, as  (h)  Plutarch  affirms,  or  rather  A)Thisw--rd 
at  Lentini  in  Sicily,  and  was  brother  to  the  fa- *  fnvf  from 
mous  Rhetorician  and  Philofopher  Gorgias  e> c* 

He  liv  d  in  the  time  of  the  latter  Philofopher 19 
abovemention d.  He  was  a  Phyfician,  and'  , 

Mafler  of  an  Academy  befides,  where  the  youth 
»  •  -  •  •  \  •  "«  ’  '  1  •  *  came- 
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came  to  exercife  themfelves,  which  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  Gymnafiic,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  art  of  exercipng  the  body  into  Phyfick, 
having  himfelf  by  the  help  of  exercife,  if  not 
wholly  cured, yet  ilopt  the  farther  progrefs  of  a 
Ptilick  ,  under  which  he  labour’d  \  fo  that  this 
troublefom  dileafe  did  not  hinder  him  from 
arriving  to  a  very  advanc'd  age. 

Galen  feerns  to  make  Bfculapius  the  author 
of  Gymnafiic  y  as  well  as  the  other  branches  of 
Phyfick,  where  he  fays  that  Efculapius  order  d 
fome  to  ride  on  Horfcback^  and  to  exercife  them¬ 
felves  in  their  arms, and  that  he  fhowd  them  the  fe¬ 
ver  al  forts  of  motions  they  were  toj  exprefr ,  and 
after  what  manner  they  were  to  be  arm'd.  Aiedea 
likewife,  as  we  have  already  obferv’d,  pra&ifed 
fomething  of  this  nature,  but  altho  we  fhou.’d 
grant  that  they  already  knew  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  of  exercife ,  and  preferib’d  certain  rules 
upon  this  head,  yet  “tis  probable  that  Herodicns 
went  much  farther,  and  that  he  was  the  firft 
man  that  improv’d  it  into  an  art,  which  he 
call  d  the  Art  o/Gymnallic  Phyfick^  or  the  art  of 
exercifing  one f elf  for  his  Health. 

Long  before  the  time  of  Herodicus  feveral 
forts  of  exercifes  were  ufed  in  their  publick 
(ports,  that  were  celebrated  in  many  places  of 
Greece  with  folemnity.  The  init  itutors  of  thefe 
Games  propos'd  hereby  to  divert  the  people,  anti 
to  make  mens  bodies  more  a&ive ,  vigorous^ 
and  fit  for  war,  as  al fo  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
their  God,  in  the  honour  of  whom  they  were 
kept.  The  end  of  thefe  that  were  perfonally 
engag'd  in  thefe  fports,  was  to  carry  off  the  re.- 
v,  wards  that  were  allotted  to  the  Conquerors. 
1  he  fame  thing  was  praftifed  in  their  Acade¬ 
mies,  which  they  called  Gymnafa  and  PaUftra^ 
i.  e.  p  laces  proper  for  one  to  exercife  himfelf  in.  We 
cannot  precifely  tell  the  time  when  thefe  lorts 
of  Academies  were  firlt  begun  to  be  erected  > 
what  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  the  Grteh 
were  always  looked  upon  to  be  the  firit  inven- 


&  ■ 
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tors  of  them.  The  Reader  may  confuk  Hieron 
Mercurialis,  for  his  farther  fatisfa&ion  upon 
thisfubjeft.  Her  odious  who  was  Mailer  of  one 
of  thefe  Academies,  having  obfervd,  that  the 
young  People  that  were  under  his  eonduft,  and 
learnt  their  exercifes,  were  very  healthful  for 
the  moft  part,  imputed  this  immediately  to  the 
Continual  ufe  of  them,  and  afterwards  carry¬ 
ing  this  fir  ft  refie&ion  farther,  which  was  natu¬ 
ral  enough,  he  came  to  be  of  the  opinion,  that 
mighty  advantages  might  be  drawn  from  ex- 
ercife,  if  inftead  of  the  above  mention’d  ends, 
the  principal  aim  a  man  propofed  to  himfelf  by 
it,  was  the  acquiring  or  preferving  of  his  health  > 
fo  that  he  need  have  recourfe  to  no  other  Phy- 
fick  than  this.  . 

Having  for efeen  that  Gymmflic  might  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  forts ;  (c)  the  Military ,  thepj  Thedtgli. 
Athletic k,  and  the  Medicinal  \  he  left  the  two  tary  G)rmna- 
firft  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  latter,  and  prefcribe  flick  was  that 
rules  to  be  obfervd  in  it,  according  to  the  dif-wbicb  the  youth 
ferenceof  perfons,  Temperaments,  Ages,  Cli-Pra*ftc  d  rt0 
mates,  Seatons,  Diftempers,  &c.  fettingdown  hardenynyruct% 
exa&ly  the  diet,  the  forts  of  habits,  and  the'?"  them- 
particular.  exercifes  that  wou'd  beft  fuit  wi ^X^Mniur!* 
them  according  to  the  refpe&ive  circumftances  ^  Achletick 
above-mention  d.  Mt  upon  as 

vitious 9  becaufe 

thereby  i hey  propos'd  no  ether-  end  bui  to  win  rhd  pri^e  at  the  Publicly 
Games ,  without  making  them] elves  fen, ice  able  any  other  way  to  the 
Public 1^-,  and  took,  care  only  of  then  Bodies,  totally  negletti tig  their 
Minds.  Quod  corpora  m  fagina,  auimj  in  marie  &  vecerno  crane  5 
fays  Seneca. 


I  don’t  know  whether  hefucceeded  fo  hap¬ 
pily  in  this  project,  as  the  experiment  made 
upon  himfelf,  of  which  Hiftory  makes  mention, 
wou’d  induce  us  to  believe.  Hippocrates^  who 
had  been  his  Difciple,  does  not  give  him  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  chara&er  upon  this  account,  where 
he  fays,  that  Herodtcus  kill’d  feveral  that  were 
ill  of  Fevers,  with  too  much  walking,  and 
wreftling,  and  fomentations  *,  nothing  bernj£ 

*  fo 
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To  prejudicial  to  perfons  in  Rich  cafes  ,  as 
hunger, wrellling,  running,  rubbing,  &c.  He- 
iodicus ,  ( adds  Hippocrates)  pretending  to  over¬ 
come  the  fatigue  occafiond  by  fichnefs  with  another 
fatigue ,  drew  npon  his  Patients  Jbmetimes  infla- 
mat  ions,  fometimes  pains  on  their  fide ,  dec.  and 
made  them  pale ,  livid,  and  wholly  out  of  or¬ 
der. 

However  this  cenfure  of  Hippocrates  did  not 
hinder  him  from  making  ufe  of  feme  Gymna - 
flic ^  on  fome  occafions,  altho  he  did  not  look 
upon  it  to  be  good  in  the  cafes  above-menti- 
orfd,  and  moil  of  the  Phyficians  that  came  af¬ 
ter  Herodicus  took  fo  great  a  fancy  to  this  fort 
of  PhyRck,  that  they  have  always  confider’d  it 
as  an  clfential  part  of  their  profefhon.  We 
have  loft  the  writings  which  Idiocies,  Praxago - 
ras,  Philotimus,  Erafifratus ,  Herophiltts ,  Hf- 
clepiadcs,  Theon,  Diotimus,  and  feveral  others 
compos’d  upon  that  fubjeft ;  but  bv  the  frag¬ 
ments  that  areMlill  remaining. in  Galen,  or  o- 
ther  Authors  that  have  cited  them, .  we  may 
eafily  know  in  what  elleem  GymnajlicI^  was  a- 
hiong  the  Antients. 

The  Phyficians  were  not  the  only  perfons 
that  recommended  it.  The  generality  of  men 
were  fo  fully  convinc’d  of  the  great  advantages, 
and  alfo  thepleafure  that  accompany ’d  it,  that 
abundance  of  people  fpent  the  greateil  part  of 
their  lives  in  places  appointed  on  purpofe  to 
exercife  in ,  that  were  afterwards  er ecled  in  all 
the  Cities  of  Greece. 

Tis  true,  thefe  Buildings  that  went  under 
the  name  of  Gymnajia ,  ,  were  not  folely  ap¬ 
ply ’d  to  Gymna Phyfick,  for  at  the  fame 
time  they  were  put  to  ieverai  other  ufes-  They 
contain  d  feveral  Apartments  for  feyeral  pur- 
pofes,  large  Squares,  and  great  Portico’s,  or 
cover  d  Allies  of  a  vail  length,  fit  for  to  walk 
or  run  in.  There  was  a  particular  place  for 
the  Phi  I  ciphers,  the  Rhetoricians,  and  men  of 
Learning,  where  they  aflembied  and  diiputed. 

ThtiS 
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Thus  the  Academy  and  Lyceum,  two  places  of 
exercife  in  Athens  became  famous,  one  of  them 
being  chofen  by  Plato ,  and  the  other  by  Art - 
flotle ,  to  teach  Philofophy  in.  This  Separate 
place  for  the  Philofophers  was  call’d  Exedra , 
which  in  Greeks  lignihes  a  Seat,becaufe  there  are 
benches' in  it  for  thjjp  purpofe. 

There  were  other  Apartments  fet  afide  for 
the  young  men,  that  came  to  exercife  them¬ 
felves  under  Mailers  call’d  Gymmfia,  who  had 
fome  Servants  under  them  that  were  call’d  Pa- 
dotribai  The  Wre  filers  1  ike  wife  met  there.  The 
exercifes  perform’d  were  chiefly  playing  at 
quoits,  throwing  the  dart,  or ?  certain  heavy 
machines  that  were  calld  balteres ,  fhooting 
out  of  a  bow,  playing  at  bail,  wreftjing,  cuf¬ 
fing,  leaping,  dancing,  running,  riding,  efr. 

Part  of  thefe  exercifes  were  alfo  pra&ic’d  in¬ 
differently  by  ail  forts  of  perfons  for  their  health , 
but  the  Apartments  that  were  more  peculiarly 
applied  to  thislalt  ufe,  were  the  bathing  rooms, 
thofe  where  they  were  undref'/d,  or  where  they 
order’d  themfelves  to  be  rubb  d}  anointed 9  cjrc.  . 
Every  one  ufed  thefe  exercifes  as  lie  thought  " 
convenient.  Some  went  no  farther  than  one, 
while  others  applied  themfelves  fueceffively  to 
more  Men  of  learning  began  with  hearing  the 
Philofophers,  and  other  Vinuofi  \  after  this  they 
playd  at  Ball,  or  employ'd  themfelves  in  any 
other  exercife,  and  at  lafl  went  to  the  Bath. 

One  may  wonder,  and  reafonably  enough, 
how  Plato  comes  to  inveigh  fo  furioufly  again  ft 
Gymnafllc ,  and  the  inventor  of  it.  Nothing  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  more  natural  than  this  fort  of  Fhy- 
fick,  which  every  man  of  good  fenfe  ought  to 
prefer  to  the  ufe  of  Medicaments,  that  are  infi¬ 
nitely  more  troublefom  and  dangerous-  But 
we  mult  know  that  when  this  Philofopher  de¬ 
claim’d  fo  powerfully  again  It  Gymmjlic ,  he  had 
liis  head  full  of  the  Ideas  ot  his  Republic!^ 
wherein  laying  it  down^fr  a  rule,  that  every 
turn  fhoud  contribute  tc  the  publick  Good, 
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^  We  look’d  upon  thofe  that  minded  nothing  but 
v  their  health,  to  be  a  fort  of  unprofitable  peifons 
that  were  only  good  to  themlelves.  . 

And  altho  he  has  recommended  exercife  in 
general,  yet  he  blam'd  Gymnafitc,  confiderd  a 
In  Art,  and  partrcularly  as  ip comprehended 
the  Dietetic,  or  that  part  of  Phyfrck  which 
regulates  our  food,  becaufe  it  was  too  long  and 
tedious  a  coOrfe,  and  thofe  perfons,  that  wou  d 
exaftlv  follow  the  rules  of  it,  were  obliged  to 
five  in  too  confined  and  fttitt  3.  manner,  and  m- 
deed  to  praftife  a  fort  of  continual  Phyfic  , 
,Vhtch  ateoft  wholly  turn’d  them  afide  from 
thofe  occupations  for  which  they  were  de- 

iV:'p!ito  has  another  obfervation  about .Herodtcus 
or  his  Maxims  as  they  relate  to  Gymnapc  which 
is  very  particular.  He  tells  us  then,  that  this i 
Ph'fician  advifed  Come  (d)  to  walk,  from A  them 
Megara,  which  it  twenty  five  miles,  and  asjoon 
i  pciotip.  as  tjjn  touched  the  Walls  of  that  City,  to  come 
sack '  the  fame  way ,  without  ftoj>j»n£  a  moment. 

.  In  all  appearance  this  is  a  calumny  upon  him, 
'■nd  perhaps  fuch  ftories  as  the.e  vveie  told  at 
Jthens  to  ridicule  the  Phyfrcians  that  follow  d 

i  the  rules  of  GymnafitC.  _  . 

The  Romans  did  not  begin  to  build  thole 
places  of  exercife  ,  till  long  after  the  Greers, 
but  when  they  once  took  a  fancy  for  them, 
they  infinitely  (urpafsd  them  both  irt  the  num¬ 
ber  and  magnificence  of  rhefe  buildings,  as  we 
mav  mdge  by  the  noble  mines  that  are  yetie- 
mainlng.  Nay ,  they  doted  upon  them  at  Rome 
'tj  Yrx  fj:i5[0  fnch  a  degree,  that  according  to  te)  Varros 
SogiJaermt.  remar).j  tho  almoll  every  man  had  one  to  him- 
[>c  rc  fufiic.  yet  they  were  fcarce  content. 

:b  x.  Thofe  that  woud  be  throughly  initrncted  in 

all  that  rebves'  to  Medicinal  Gymnapc  t  may 
tonfult  the  learn  d  MercurUlx,  who  has  gone 
•  to  the  bottom  of  this  fubject.  _  Befides,  the  Kea- 

der  will  find  in  the  continuation  of  thisHUtory, 
fiver  ai  things  relating  to  thisoccafion,  and  aMo 
^  concerning 
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concerning  Herodicus,  by  which  he  will  more 
plainly  and  fully  difcover  the  ufe  of  Gymnaftic 
in  ancient  Phyfick. 


CHAP  XII.  • 

Reflexions  upon  what  has  been  faid  l)i- 
fire. 

\ 

'T'His  is  the  fumm  cf  what  vee  cou’d  meet 
A  with  molt  confiderable,  in  that  interval 
which  may  be  call’d  the  firfi  age  of  Phyfick.  We 
have  in  a  manner  fetch’d  all  our  materials  from 
Greece ,  for  want  of  monuments  to  inftiuft  us 
what  pad  in  other  Nation's ;  and  for  the  future 
we  fhall  more  feldom  leave  that  Country,  fince 
the  Greeks  cultivated  Phyfick  as  well  as  they 
did  the  other  arts,  with  more  care  and  appli¬ 
cation  in  the  fucceeding  times ,  and  indeed 
communicated  them  to  almoft  all  the  world  be¬ 
tides.  t 

One  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  at  firft  fight, 
that  ail  we  can  find  of  the  progress  ofPhyfick  in 
the  fir  ft  and  ftcond  period  of  time,  which .  we 
have  ran  over, is  very  inconfiderable.Every  thing 
in  this  compafs  appears  either  fabulous,  or  un¬ 
certain, and  at  leaft  extremely  confus’d,and  the 
difeoveries  that  were  made  in  it  are  but  few  in 
number,  and  very  fuperficial,  if  compar’d  to 
tHofe  that  have  been  made  fince>  . 

Neverthelefs,  if  Phyfick  rather  confifts  in 
effects  than' in  difeourfes,  and. if  the  invention 
bf  remedies  is  of  greater  importance  than  all 
the  reafcni'ngs  that  can  be  made  upon  difeafes, 
as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter,  we  fcall  be  fatisfy’d 
that  thefe  firft  Phyficians  knew  almoft  every 
thing  that  was  effential  to  Phyfick,  or  at .  leaft 
pafles  for  fuch  now  in  moft  parts  of  Europe 
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and  that  they  us’d  in  a  manner  all  the 
mental  remedies,  and  thofe  that  are  molt  de¬ 
pended  upon.  All  Phylicians,  if  we  except  a 
few  out  of  the  number,  look  upon  bleeding  and 
purging  to  be  moll  univerfal  remedies  :  Now  tis 
certain,  by  the  proofs  that  we  have  brought, 

that  they  were  ufed  in  the  above-mentioned 

.  % 

niNeither  were  they  defective  in  other  the 
moft  ordinary  practices  of  Phyfick.  They  knew 
how  to  make  tfe  of  ^4  Whey  and  Baths, 
that  are  to  this  day  the  principal  arms  of  the 
Phvficians,  againft  the  moft  ftubbotn  and  ob- 
ftinate  difeafes.  Neither  were  they  unacquaint - 
,  i  See  the  ed  with  the  (dj  Popp,  and  even  with  {bj  Ops- 
\e*i  n/Hippo-  um,  thatgreatand  univerfal  anodyne, 
rates.  In  ihort,  tis  very  probable  that  they  were 

'b)  See  rif  matters  of'feveral  (c)  Specifics  ,  and  perhaps 
:hapt.  of  He-  more  than  we  have,  lince  the  puncipal  bent 
cn  and  Poly-  their  ftudies  carried  them  that  way. 
lamna.  This  was  it,  without  difpute,  which  occa- 

»  Vid.  lib.  5  f10n*d  (d)  Hippocrates  to  fay,  that  the  whole  circle^ 
’d)  De  Prifca  -r  phyfcb  has  been  cftablijhd  long  ago,  and  that 
*ed-  the  world  had  found  out  the  way  to  make  a- 

bundance  of  difeoveries,  which  wou  d  fer  veto 
make  new  ones,  provided  that  the  party  w  o 
went  upon  the  fearch  was  fit  for  fuch  an  under- 
*  taking  and  being  acquainted  with  all  that 
was  already  difeover  d,  wou’d  follow  the  fame 
track.  The  man,  continues  h e,.wbo  rejelhng  this 
counfel,  takes  another  road,  and  pretends  to 
have  difeover  d  feme  new  track  not  only  lm- 
’  pofes  upon  himfelf,  but  the  reft  of  the  world 
This  old  vi*ay  was  that  of  obfervamn  and  expe¬ 
riments  ;  from  which  the  following  ages  devi¬ 
ated  too  much.  -  r„t  _ 

But  I  forefee  that  the  ftiff  afferters  of  the 
Antiquity  of  Chymtfry,  will  not  fail  to  object 
that  I  have  forgotten  that,  which  in  their  opi¬ 
nion,  does  the  greateft  honour  to  ancient .  1  hy- 
fick,  viz,,  the  knowledge  of  that  Art.  If  I  had 
been  of  their  opinion,  I  had  found  an  °PP0_r~ 
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tunity  to  have  defended  it,  when  I  was  upon 
the  Hiftory  of  Hermes  Trifmegiftus 9  whom  they 
pretend  to  be  the  Inventor  of  Alchymy.  But 
for  me,  I  ingenuoully  own,  that  m>’  eyes  are 
not  quick-lighted  enough  to  difeover  the  leaft 
footiteps  of  this  Art  in  thefe-  ancient  times-  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  anfwer  the  arguments  of 
thofe  that  maintain  the  contrary  in  the  fecond 
part  of  this  work.  But  that  they  may  not  be 
prepolfefs’d  againit  me,  before  they  have  heard 
what  I  have  to  fay  for  my  felf,  I  muft  tell  them 
before  hand,  that  we  ought  carefully  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  Alchymy,  which  pretends  to  the 
melioration  or  tranfmutation  of  Metals,  or  the 
way  of  making  Gold  and  Silver  out  of  any  o- 
ther  matter,  and  Ckymiftry  , which  propofes  for 
its  only  end,  the  preparation  of  medicaments  % 
and  the  preferving  of  health.  The  former  per¬ 
haps  is  of  great  antiquity,  the  love  of  riches 
being  as  old  as  the  world,  and  in  all  appearance 
men  try’d  all  manners  of  ways  to  get  money 
ever  lince  the  beginning.  But  we  iliall  fatisfy 
the  Reader  that  the  latter  was  (invented  but  a 
few  years  ago. 
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CHAP  I.  * 

How  far  Hippocrates  carry  cl  this  Art * 

'  '  1 
\17E*have  already  feen  that  Phyfick,  which 
*  *  at  fir  ft  was  pra&is  d  either  by  all  forts  of 
pet  fans  indifferently  ,  or  by  fome  particular 
men,  who  made  it  their  foie  profeffion,  fell  at 
laft  into  the  hands  of  the  Philo fophers  about  the 
.lx  Olympiad,  whether  becaufe  they  had  more 
occalion  for  the  affifcance  of  this  Art  for  the 
reafons  alleJgd  by  (a)  Celfai,  or  becaufo  pro- 
felling  to  ftudy  nature,  they  believ’d  ^  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  humane  Body,  wrhich  is  the 
mo  ft  admirable  of  all  her  works  ?  was  abfolute- 

'  hx  Ik 
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ly  necefifary  to  fuch  a  defign.  But  Philofophy 
and  Phyfick  happening  to  be  much  enlarged 
and  cultivated  afterwards,  for  the  fpace  of  about 
§o  years,  men  were  forced  to  feparate  thefe 
two  profelTions,  fince  either  of  them  was  enough 
to  employ  a  man’s  time  entirely. 

(b)  D?rnn:rii  ( b )  Hippocrater  was  the  fir  it  that  undertook 
auc-mfu?  oui-  to  make  this  reparation.  He  had  not  ftri£Uy 
dan_  credide- addi6ted  himfelf  to  that  fort  of  Phyfick,  that 
runt)  difcipu*  was  hereditary  in  his  Family,  but  made  as  great 
his  Hippicrao  ad/ances  into  Philofophy,  as  any  man  of  his 
es  Cous ,  prl-  age?  but  believing  that  the  fpeculations  of  this 
mu*  qivc/em  latterScience  were  not  fo  ufeful  toSociety,as  the 
ex  omnibus  practice  of  the  former,  he  retain’d  fo  much 
numonl  dig  x^hiloTophy  as  vvou  d  enable  him  to  reafon  jq/bly 
5!S*  ao.  Lud.,0in  Phyfick,  which  he  made'  his  principal,  or. 

te  mh^^hismlylludy.  '  •  .  ' 

'“n<:  Soranus  pretends  that  Hippocrates  was  born  in 

fepami/  Vir  t^le  in  the  firft  year  of  the  8oth  Olym- 

&  arre  &  fa.^W,.but  others  make  him*  older,  as  we 
cundiainficnis^e€  below.*  His  Fathers  name  was  Heraclides , 
Cell' Prs fat.  his  Mothers  Phanarete  or  Praxithea.  We  have  , 
lib,  i,  already  Teen,  when  we  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of 

the  /filepiada,  that  on  his  Fathers  fide  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  the  17  th  in  order  of  defeentfrom 
Efcfilapius ;  nor  was  he  lefs  noble  by  the  mothers 
fide, as  being  the  19th  defendant  from  Hercules, 
He  was  not  content  with  learning  Phyfick 
under  his  Father ;  he  had  Hcrodicus  above-men- 
tion’d  for  his  Mailer  in  that  faculty.  He  was 
likewife  thedifciple  of  Gorgias  t heSophifi,  Bro¬ 
ther  to  that  Phyfieian,  and  according  to  fome, 
of  Democritus  the  Philofopheiyis  we  gather  from 
the  above-cited  pail’age  cf  Ceifus,  But  ifhe 
learnt  any  thing  of  this  latter  t  was  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,. by  the  convey  fat  iorte  chiefly  which  he 
bad  with  him,  when  he  was  intreated  by  the 
Abderitcs  to  come  and  cure  tins  Philofopher? 
It  is  likewife  credible,  that  he  was  a  follower 
cf  reraclitusy  as  we  iiiall  fee  hereafter* 

If  Hippocrates  was  not  looked  upon  to  be  the 
Sr  ft  inventor,  yet  all  antiquity  gives  him  this 
✓  honour 
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honour  at  Ieaft,  of  being  _  the  firil  that  re-efh- 
blifhed  it  after  EfcuUptus  and  his  Sons.  It 
may  aifo  be  affirm'd,  that  by  the  great  reputa¬ 
tion  he  acquir'd  he  has  effac  d  the  glory  °t  all 
that  preceeded  him,  except  the  God  of  I  hylick  _ 
hitnielf;  fo  that  in  the  Hiltory  of  Ihyficit, 
we  cannot  conveniently  ftop  any  where  between 
the  God  and  him,  or  make  any  confiderabic 
Epoch,  but  in  paffing  all  ac  once  from  one  to. 
the  other,  altho  there  was  above  feven  hundred 
years  difference  between  them. 

Pliny  makes  Hipocrates  the  author  ct  Came 
Phyfick,  which  we  have  afcribdto  Eficulapius, 
for  'tisnot  probable,  that  it  was  lo  long  before 

the  cuftom  began  of  vifiting  the  Sick  in  then 
bed  ;  but  what  diftinguifhes  this  Phyfician  fo 
eminently  from  fliofe  that  came  before,  is,  t»at 
according  to  the  obfervaticn  of  the  fame  autlioi 
a)  be  is  the  firff  that  clearly  laii down  the  precepts  ,v  Mmns 
of  Phyfick,  reaping  great  advantage  from  the  Hippocrates  # 
knowledge  of  the  age  he  liv’d  in,  and  making  mcdendi  pr*. 
Philofophy  fetvicable  to'  Phyfick,  and  Phyficit  cepta  cbnfll- 
tn  Philofonhv.  (c)  tVe  ought  to  yoyn,  fays  the  me  tradsdit. 
fame  Author,  Philofophy  with  Phyfick,  and  Phydtfi.  i6.  cap.  2: 
with  Philofophy,  for  a  Phyfictan  that  ts  a  l  .ntejo-  CO  L'o-  * 

head,  as  being  thehril  that  aflifted  reafon  with 
experience  in  the  practice  of  Phyfick.  Tag  I  hi-fiom  \oyo-., 
lofophers  mention d  by  us  in  the  preceedm ziteafaorR*: 
Book  were  well  enough  vers’d  in  the  art  or  tminatm,*** 
reafomng,  but  wanted  experience  or  prance.  Kyu^  Opt- 
Hippocrates  is  the  firft  perfon  who  poflefs  d  botn  ntmor  JoStme. 

one  and  the  other.  .  ,  •»  ^ e*™ l','1  * 

This  may  feem  to  contract  what  I  have  ‘  ' 

ready  advanc d  upon thu  creator  K'‘Wl\pr w  .r 
that  Hippocrates  [epar  at  ed  ?yfic\  from  Pmlofopbj.  -vs**;* 

For  a  Salvo  to  this  feeming  contradiction,  we 
need  only  fuppofe,  that  Hippocrates,  who  was 
descended  of  a  Family,  where  he  as 
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nick’d  in  Phyfick  with  his  Milk,  finding  this 
Art  in  the  hands  of  Phiiofophers,  who  had 
lately  engrofs  d  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
clepikda,  *  thought  there  was  no  better  way 
to  fupport  the  declining  honour  of  his 
houfe,  than  by  ufinghis  utmoft  efforts,  befides 
the  knowledge  deriv'd  to  him  by  tradition,  to 
acquire  ail  that  learning  which  gave  thefe  new 
Phyiicians  fo  great  a  reputation  in  the  world. 
But  after  he  had  made  himfelf  Matter  of  it,  he 
openly  declar'd,  that  altho  the  lights  of  Philo- 
fophy  were  very  ferviceable  to  give  a  man  a 
jutt  Idea  of  things,  and  to  condutt  methodi¬ 
cally  and  in  the  right  way  fuch  as  defign’d  to 
carry  arts  to  perfe&ion ;  yet  however  that  Phi- 
lofophy  was  not  fuihcient  of  itfelf  to  perfeft  a 
man  for  all  profeffions,  ifh<*did  not  defcend 
to  the  particulars,  which  did  not  belong  to  its 
jurifdi&ion  thatPhilofophy  had  nature  in  ge¬ 
neral  for  its  objeft,  but  that  Phyfick  in  a  fpe- 
cial  manner  applies  itfelf  to  nature  as  it  had  a 
relation  to  man  ,  whom  fhe  confider’d  under 
the  different  circumftances  of  health  and  Jickr 
nefs  ;  that  it  did  not  follow  that  a  man  muff 
be  a  Phyfician  becaufe  he  was  a  Philofopher, 
unlefs  he  had  ttudykl  humane  body  in  parti¬ 
cular,  and  inttru&ed  himfelf  in  the  feveral 
changes  that  befall  it,  and  in  the  proper  me¬ 
thods  to  preferve  or  reftore  ;  that  fince  *tis  im- 
poffible  to  acquire  this  knowledge  without 
long  experience,  he  ought  to  employ  his 
whole  time  this  way,  and  quit  the  general 
name  of  a  Philofopher  for  that  of  a  Phyfician, 
tho  this  oblig’d  him  by  no  means  to  forbear 
Philosophizing  in  his  profdfion.  And  this  is 
what  Hippocrates  meant  by  mning  Philosophy 

with  Phyfick ,  Phyfick  Pkilofopby. 
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CHAP.  II. 

' 

Of  the  Philofophy  of  Hippocrates. 


F, 


P  we  may  believe  (a  )  Galen,  Hippocrates  no  GO  Be  ^  Nat. 
lefs  deferved  the  firft  place  among  the  Philo-  bacuh-  J,a-  i, 
fophers,  than  the  Phyiicians-  He  Tike  wife  af-  &  . 2’  Dc  ce‘ 
firms  that  Plato  has  reje£ted  none  of  Hippocrates  s  cret*  5* 

opinions,  that  the  writings  of  Ariflotle  are  oniy'^j °^;  mcc** 
a  Comment  upon  the  Phyfiology  of  the  latte’*,  *  ■  Eicrr*enc 
and  that  Ariflotle  is  nothing  but  the  interpreter 
of  Hippocrates  and  Plato ,  from  whom  he  bor¬ 
row'd  his  Doctrine  of  the  fir  ft  qualities,  hot, 
cold ,  dry ,  and  moifi,  Tis  true,  Hippocrates  [terns 
in  Tome  places  to  declare  for  the  four  Elements, 
air ,  water,  fire ,  and  earth  This  at  leaft  mull 
be  acknowledg  d  that  in  his  Book  of  the  nature 
of  man ,  he  oppofes  thofe  Phiiofophers  who  on¬ 
ly  maintain  one.  But  he  eftabjifhes  another 
fyftem  in  his  firft  Book  of  Diet,  where  he 
makes  mention  of  no  more  than  two 
principles,  fire  and  -water ,  one  of  which  gives 
motion  to  all  things,  and  the  other  nourifhment 
and  encreafe.  Thefe  contradictions,  withfome 
others  that  we  fhaJltake  notice  of  hereafter, 
proceed  from  the  many  interpolations  in  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  The  paflage  we  cited 
lall,  is  one  of  thofe,  which  anciently  were  fup™ 

£os  d  to  belong  to  another  Author. 

■  What  is  more  certain,  and  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  bulindsin  hand,  Hippocrates  makes 
it  appear  in  molt  of  his  Writings,  that  heac 
knowledges  a  general  principle,  which  he  called 
nature,  «to  which  he  aferib  d  a  mighty  power. 

Hat  ure  is  or  it  felf  fxffcient  to  every  animal \ 
and  that  in  all  ref  pells.  She  pet  forms  every  thing 
that  is  necejjary  to  them,  without  needing  the  leaft 
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infir uction  from  any  one  how  to  do  it:  Upon  this 
foot,  as  if  nature  had  been  a  principle  indued 
•  with  knowledge,  he  gives  her  the  title  of/#, 
(?)  heafcribes  a  (c)  virtue,  or  virtues  to  her  that 

for  Fewer,  F«-are  as  lt  were  her  Servants,  (d)  There  is,  fays  he, 
why,  arVirtue.  Q^g  only  faculty,  And  there  Are  wore  than  one *  Tis 
his  Sometimes  by  thefe  faculties,  that  all  operations  are  per-' 
Vo  J!g,  form’d  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  They  dillri- 
rf*  T''ei^jt  J  bute  the  blood  .the  fpirits,  and  heat  thro  all 
rf)\\u  j,  a.  parts,  which  by  this  means  receive  life  and  fen- 
Uriveiuo’  fation.  He  affirms  eifewhere  ,  that  itis  this 
faculty  which  gives  nourijbmcnt ,  prefervation  and 
growth  to  all  things.  ^  , 

The  manner  wherein  nature  afts,  or  its  moll 
fcnfible  adminiflration  by  the  means  of  the  fa¬ 
culties,  according  to  him  confills  ononehdein 
attraUing  what  is  good  and  agreeable  to  each 
fpecies,  and  in  retaining ,  preparing,  or  changing 
it,  and  on  the  other  fide  in  rejecting  whatever 
is  fuperfluous  or  hurtful,  after  ilie  has  feparated 
it  from  the  good.  The  Phyiick  of  Hippocrates 
generally  turns  upon  this  hinge,  as  alio  upon 
that  inclination,  which,  as  lie  fuppofes,  every 
thing  has  tobejoyn  d  with  what  agrees  with  ir, 
and  to  remove  from  ali  that  is  contrary  to  it  leit 
iuppofing  ‘  fil'd  an  affinity  between  the  fe- 
veral  pares  cf  the  body,  which  is  the  reafon  wiat 
they  fympathize  reciprocally  in  the  ills  they  fuf- 
fer,  as  they  111  are  the  good  that  arrives  to  them 
_  jn  common  ;  according  to  the  great  Maxim 

C*)  J}**  7ff  which  lie  eilablifhes  (e)  that  every  thing  concurs, 
gvvpp**#  confents^and  confpir 
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in  the  body, 

with  relat.on  to  the  animal  Economy,  as  we 
{hall  find’ more  particularly  in  thefcllowing 

Chapter.  ,  ir. 

•  Thus  I  have  fhown  what  it  is  tiiat  Hippocra¬ 
tes  calls  nature.  He -no  otherwise  doicnbcs  this, 
principle  of  fomaiiy  iurpiizing  c  ptiatipns,  un-j 
kfs  it  be  that  he  feems  to  compare  it  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  heat  whereof  he  fpeaks  after  this  manner. 
r  e  \  p.  fZr  (  f )  fPbat  we  call  heat  or  hot,  feepis  to  me  to 
‘"have  fomething  of  immortal  in  it,  that  under¬ 
stands 
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fends  all,  that  fees  and  knows  as  well  what 
is  prefen  t ,  as  what  is  to  come .  At  lead  we  find 
a  ^reat  resemblance  between  the  effe&s  which 
heafcribesto  that  heat,  of  which  more  here¬ 
after,  and  thofe  which  he  attributes  to  na¬ 
ture. 

As  for  the  reft,  'alrho.  Hippocrates  acknow-  , 
ledges  in  fome  places,  fire,  water ,  air ,  and 
earth ,  or  fire  and  w^ter  in  particular,  to  be  the 
firft  elements  of  the  bodies ,  yet  he  feems  in  o- 
thers  to  admit  three  different  principles,  the 
folidj  the  liquid,  or  the  humid ;  and  the  Spirits, 
which  he  explains  other  wife  Cg)  by  the  con-,(  \T^  _ 

tainer ,  the  contained,  and  that  which  gives  motion.  &  \ 

But  as  he  particularly  made  life  of  thefe  prin-  ™  ****- 
ciples  to  explain  ail  the  accidents  of  humane  Xfy'J’a.  £  Ta 
body,  we  {hall  forbear  to  give  his  meaning  of 
them,  till  we  come  to  that  Chapter.  Eqnidem  jfo. 

In  one  of  Hippocrates's  Books,  which  is  en-  feci.  viii# 
tituled,  ofFle(h,  according  to  others  of  prw-(b) 
ciples,  we  find  fomething  very  finghlar  con-^i^  or  ^ 
cerning  the  formation  of  the  univerfal  world,  ^ 
and  of  Animals  in  particular.  Heat  hrft  lup-  tjje  laitSYy  ^ 
pofes  that  the  prcdu£iion  of  man,  or  his  Demg,  mre  natural  t 
that  he  has  a  Soul  >  that  he  is  in  heal ch  end  anfwerx 
or  that  he  is  lick,  all  his  good  and  ill  for  -the  }ub)e8  of 
tune  in  the  world,  that  he  is  born  or  dies  to  the  800^  better* 
proceed  from  things  (i )  elevated  and  above  us, 
or  the  coeleflial  bodies.  By  this  we  may  nn- 
derftand  the  Stars,  the  influences  of  which,  ac-"" 
cording  to  this  Author,  have  no  final i  power 
over  humane  bodies.  But  he  explains  himfelf, 
when  he  aferibes  all  the  above-mention  d  things 
to  that  immortal  heat,oi  wnich.  above,  that  is 
generally  fuppos’d  to  be  the  fame  thing  with 
what  he  calls  nature  in  other  places. 

The  greatefl  part  of  the  heat,  continues  he, 
that  I  have defer  lb*  d,  having  gain  d  riie  hrgheit 
place,  at  the  time  of  th Chaos,  form  d  that 
which  the  ancients  call  d  the  ^JEther,  anotner. 
part  of  this  heat,  or  the  greatefl:  part  cf  the  t 

heat  which  remain’d,  continuing  in, the  lowelt 

4  '  ■  '  f[Ac*? 
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r  (pace ,  which  is  call’d  Earthy  thtre  was  a 
meeting  of  Cold  and  Dry  there,  and  a  great 
difpofition  to  motion.  A  third  part  keeping 
the#  middle  fpacc  between  the  JEtber  and  the 
Earth,  made  what  we  call  the  Air ,  which  is 
like  wife  fomewhat  hot.  At  laft ,  a  fourth 
•  part,  that  lay  neareft  to  the  Earth,  and  was 
the  ’thickefl:  and  molt  humid  of  ail,  form  d 
what  we  call  water.  All* thefe  things  having 
been  jumbiec!  together  by  a  circular  motion, 
at  the  time  of  the  above-mention’d  Chaos,  that 
portion  of  heat  which  continu  d  in  the  earth, 
being  difpers'd  into  leveral  places,  and  divided 
into  feveral  parts,  in  one  place  more,  and  lefs 
in  another,  the  earth  was  dried  up  by  this 
Ok)  ww*.  Wins, and  form’d  as  it  were  (k)  membranes  or 
ttinicles,  in  which  the  matter  growing  hot,  as 
it  were  by  a  fort  of  fermentation,  that  which 
was  moll  oyly  and  lead  moiil,  was  quickly 
^  burnt,  and  fo  form'd  the  Bones,  but  that 

which  was  more  vifcid,  and  in  fome  me  afore 
cold  ,  not  being  combutlible ,  form’d  the 
Nerves,  or  rather  the  Tendons  and  Ligaments 
which  are  hard  and  folid.  As  for  the  YTeins, 
they  were  form'd  of  the  coldell  and  moll  vifcid 
parts,  the  more  glurionous  parts  being  dry  d 
by  the  heat,  and  from  thence  came  the  Mem¬ 
branes  and  Skins,  cf  which  they  are  compos’d. 
The  cold  particles  which  had  nothing  in  them 
oiecus  or  vifcid,  being  dilTolv  d,  produc’d  the 
humour  or  liquor  which  thefe  Membranes  in¬ 
dole.  The  Bladder  with  its  contents  were 
form'd  after  the  fame  manner,  as  were  alio 
all  the  other  cavities. 

In  thefe  parn,  continues  Hippocrates,  where 
the  glutinous  exceeds  the  fat,  the  Membranes 
are  made,  and  in  thofe  where  the  fat  is  ilronger 
than  the  glutinous,  Bones  are  produc’d.  The 
...  #  Brain  b .  ing  t  he(7 jfeaf  or  proper  place  of  cold  and 

( v  glutinous  ,  which  the  hear  ecu  d  neither  ditlblve 

the  f'tpr-  nor  burn,  tis  lirfc  of  all  formed  of  the  membranes 
txl  dry.  j  n  fupjt  fi  :t?,  and  .afterwards  of  bones,  by  the 

■■  1  *  1  •  *  means 
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means  of  a  Im'all  portion  of  fat,  which  the  heat 
had  roafted,  the  marrow  of  the  back-bone  is 
made  after  the  fanae  manner,  being  cold  and 
Sutfnous  like  the  brain,  and  confequently  very 
different  from  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  which 
being  only  fat  is  not  covert  with  any  mem¬ 
branes.  The  heart  having  like  Wife  a  gi  eat  deal 
of  glutinous  matter  in  it,  became  hard  and 
glutinous  flefh,  inclos’d  in  a  membrane,  an 
f  ollow.  The  Lungs  being  near  the  heart  are 
thus  formed.  The  heart  by  its  own  heat  pre- 
fently  dries  up  the  moft  vifcid  part  of  the  moi- 
/i  ,  makes  a  fort  of  fcumm  fuil  of  Pipes  and 

S3.,  bang  likemMM 

in  h  t  that  the  cold  being  too  ftrong  for  the 
hot  the  humid  is  coagulated  ci  tnickend. 

Upon  the  feme  foot Hippocrates  reafons  about 
the  produftion  of  the  Spleen,  the  Rem* ’ 
fome  otherparts.  What  we  have  ah eady  cited 
may  ferve  to  give  a  Specimen  of  his  manner  c 
Philofophizins.  Upon  which  I  make  this  r- 
fleftionf  that  this  Syftem  ofHippocrates  feems  to 
be  not  very  different  from  that  Herachu as  , 

the  heat  6v  which  the  former  fuppofes  all  things 
S  have  been  produced,  being  very  near  the 

fame  thing  with  fire,  which  ac=c‘^‘;1gtt°die‘sC 
latter  was  the  origme  or  principle  ofaU  t _od  , 
as  we  have  obferved  above  in  the  Ciuptei  ct 
that  Philofopher.  Several  paflages  may  be 
taken  out  of  the  firft  Book  of  Vut  to  confirm 
what  we  have  advanc’d.  In  <*  vord,  lays  he  m 
of  this  Book  the  Fire  has  dfpcsdali 

things  in  the  body  in  imitation  oft  he  gggjr  &ff 
•  S  aTour  hands,  we  muft  by  no  means  omit 

this  paffage  in  the  firft  Book  abo  ve-mem  ion  d, 

y'vz  that  wOfe  thdt  ivbr^in  Gold,  beat  it,  J  ? 
Mtitiy  a  gentle  Fire  Jecanff  ^tfi, 
is  not  proper  for  Jack  a  bufnefs.  1  is  P>  «ende^ 
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that  Hipocrates  here,  had  an  Eye  on  the  my- 
ftery  of  the  Philofophers  Stone,  of  which  we 
jChall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  in  the  fecond  oari; 
of  this  Hiftory. 

And  this  may  fuffice  for  his  Philofophy.  Let 
us  now  defcend  from  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  bodies,  to  the  particular  principles  of 
the  human  body,  and  leaving  all  Philofophical 
reflexions,  let  us  fee  what  obfervations  we  can 
find  in  Anatomy  there,  for  thofe  properly  be¬ 
long  to  the  Hiflory  of  Phyfick.  Thofe  that  are 
minded  to  fee  more  particularly  how  far  Hippo* 
crates  carried  his  Philofophy,  may  confult  the 
Books  de  FI at  whs  9  de  natura  homlnis ,  the  fir  If 
a*  not tira  p  fieri 9  de  diet  a,  and  fome  others.  But 
the  Reader  ought  to  beinform’d,  that  the  above¬ 
mention  d  treatifes  are  fufpeXed  to  be  fpurious, 
and  not  to  belong  to  him.  His  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  feat  erf  the  Soul  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  Chapter. 


*v  • 

cam 


CHAP.  Hf. 

Of  the  Anatomy  of  Hippocrates. 

T1!  a  difficult  matter  to  give  a  juft  extra#  of 
.  .  tl.1®  Anatomy  of  Hippocrates ,  for  three 

things  hinder  us  from  knowing  fo  much  of  this 
lubject  as  it  is  neceffary  we  fhou'd.  In  the  firft 
place  we  find  feveral  contradidfions  in  the  wri- 
tmgs  of  Hipppcratf/,  or  rather  in  thofe  that  are 
aferib  d  to  him.  .Secondly,  tho  we  fhou'd  head 
together  all  that  he  fays  of  each  part,  'twouid 

aCC?U?C'aAn0t  very  coherent, 
JLaftly ,tho  fo  many  faults  had  not  crept  into  the 
i  ext  as  there  have,  or  there  were  lefs  difaerec- 
ment  in  the  original  MSS.  yet  his  Me  is  Cofon- 
_  fe,  and  there  are  fome  places  in  him  fo  ob- 
lcure,as  being  frequently  exprefled  in  terms  pe- 
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culiar  to  himfelf,  that  are  not  to  be  found  clfe- 
where,  that  ’tis  extreamly  difficult  for  one  to 
imderftand  him  aright,  tho  he  is  never  To  great 
a  mailer  of  the  C/m^Language. 

For  this  reafon  we  fhould  very  much  regret 
the  lofs  of  one  of  Galen's  Books,  intituled.  The 
Anatomy  of  Hippocrates,  if  we  had  not  juft  rea¬ 
fon  tofufpeft  this  Author  of  partiality,  when 
he  engages  for  the  intereffis  of  tins  antient  Phy- 
fician,  fufficient  proofs  whereof  we  fhall  fee  be¬ 
low  that  purely  belong  to  Anatomy.  7 

The  helps  that  a  man  might  expeft  to  find 
upon  this  occaiion  from  the  modern  Commenta¬ 
tors,  is  but  inconfiderabie.  If  any  light  is  to 
be  had  from  them,  we  ought  rather  to  trull  the 
antient  interpreters  than  thofe  of  our  Age:  be- 
caufe  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  latter,  full  of 
their  new  difeoveries,  imagine  they  lee  them 
every  where,  like  thofe  that  can  difeover  in  ho- 
mer  the  moll  hidden  myfteries  of  all  Arts  and 
Sciences,  or  thofe  quick-lighted  Genelemen,, 
that  can  find  the  Philofophers  Stone,  in  all 
Books  whatever,  let  the  matter  they  treat  of 


be  what  it  will.  .  ,  ,  .  .f 

That  we  may  not  be  charg  d.with  being  guil¬ 
ty  of  this  prepoifei'fion,  which  we  have  con¬ 
demn  d  our  felves,^  we  will  faithfully  fet  down 
all  that  we  cou’d  find  relating  to  this  argument 
in  the  works  of  Hippocrates ,  and  take  particular 
care  not  to  omit  the  leaft  tiling  about  which  the 
Anatomills  of  the  following  ages  have  had  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions,  or  pretended  to  make  any  dil- 
covery,  that  fo  we  may  give  every  man  his  due, 
and  rob  none  of  the  praife  'that  really  belongs 


to  them.  . 

I  will  not  pretend  to  cosnne  my  ielr  to  a 

certain  order,  but  indifferently  fet  down  every¬ 
thing  as  it  comes  to  hand,  and  refer  the  Rea¬ 
der,  that  experts  a  continu’d  defeription,  or  a 
greater  infight  into  the  nature,  connexion,  fitu- 
ation  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  to  a  full  trea- 
tife  of  Anatomy,  which  he  will  find  in-  the 
Chapter  of  Gahm 


i 
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(a)  De  locis  in  M  The  nature  of  the  Body,  (fays  Hippocrates^ 
homine.  is  the  principle  or  foundation  on  which  all  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  Phjficl ^  is  built.  One  wou’d  be  apt 
to  infer  ’from  hence,  that  he  had  a  mind  to  re¬ 
commend  Anatomy  as  one  of  the  principal 
'  means  by  which  we  may  difcover  the  nature  of 
tHe  body.  What  helps  to  confirm  rhis  con¬ 
jecture;  we  find  that  immediately  after  he 
teaches  what  is  the  fituation,  compolition,  and 
ufe  of  the  feveral  parts.  Tis  undeniable,  that 
Hippocrates  woud  have  us  ftudy  the  nature  of 
the  body,  but  we  may  difcover  by  fome  other 
places,  that  he  thought  we  cou’d  arrive  to  the 
Knowledge  of  it  no  way  fo  well,  as  in  the  pra¬ 
ctice  of  Phyfick,  for  he  laughs  at  thofe  who 
fancy’d  themfelves' to  be  great  Phyficians,  be-. 

'CODePrifc.  caufe  they  knew  fomething  in  Anatomy,  (b) 
inedicin.  *  Some  Phjfici ansi  and  Philofophers ,  fays  he,  pretend 
that  a  man  can't  mderftand  the, art  ofPhyfick, #»• 
tefs  he  knows  what  man  is ,  what  is  his  firit  forma¬ 
tion,  and  after  what  manner  his  Body  is  made. 
But  for  my  part  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  that 
has  been  faid  or  written  about  nature  by  thefe 
people  belongs  more  to  the  art  of  Painting  than 
it  does  to  Phyfick,  and  am  perfwaded  that  a 
man  can’t  know  nature  clearly,  but  by  the  means, 
of  Phyfick,  as  thofe  that  are  well  skill  d  in  that 
art,  will  foon  perceive.  Here  he  feems  ro  ad¬ 
dress  hirnfelf  to  the  Philofophers  chat  preceeded 
him,  and  to  thefe  of  his  own  time,  who,  as  we 
have  obfervd,  had  thrufl  themfelves i  nto  this 
profeffion,  and  were  the  firft  that  began  to  in- 
ilruft  themfelves  in  Anatomy.  It  has  been  re¬ 
marked  above  that  the  -ifclepiad the  Prede- 
ceflorsof  Hippocrates ,  had  other  helps  of  know¬ 
ing  the  humane  body  befides  Anatomy.  As  for 
Hippocrates ,  tis  probable  that  he  did  not  neg¬ 
lect  this  latter  way,  as  being  i elated  to  Philofo- 
phy,whichhc  had  carefully  lludied.Therewoird 
not  be  the  leall  pretence  to  doubt  of  this,  if  the 
littlcBookor  fragment  attributed  to  him  and  in¬ 
tituled  Anatom?  *  was  really  of  his  writing, but 

this 
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this  is  not  certain,  fince  Erotiam  who  has  given 
us  a  Catalogue  of  Hippocrates* s  Books,  makes  no 
mention  of  it.  Be  it  as  it  will,  wefhallfee 
anon  how  far  he  .advanc’d  in  this  Science,  ei¬ 
ther  by  Anatomy,  #  or  any  other  method^ 
which  we  have  touch’d  upon  in  the  Chapter  oi 
Afclepiada. 

Hippocrates  owns  in  one  place  that  the 
(c)  Veins  come  from  the  Liver,  which  is  the  WLb.de 
origine  and  fountain  of  them,  as  the  Heart  CarnlbU5, 
of  the  Arteries.  In  another  place  he  maintains 
that  the  Veins  and  Arteries  proceed  equally 
from  the  Heart.  ( d )  There  are  two  hollow  Veins  j  Lib.  dc 
that  come  from  the  Heart,  one  of  which  is  Aliments 
call  d  the  Artery,  and  the  other  the  Vena  Cava ; 

At  that  time,  all  the  Blood  Veffels  were  in- 
differently  call’d  Veins,  and  the  word  Ar¬ 
tery  properly  fignify’d  _  the  (  e  )  afpera  ar -  (e) 
teria,  or  the  Wind-pipe.  Nay,  Hippocrates  ^  ^ 
gives  the  name  of  Veins  to  the  Ureters,  and 
feems  to  beftow  the  fame  appellation  upon 
the  Nerves,  as  we  fhall  take  notice  below  > 
befides  there  are  but  few  places  where  he  for¬ 
mally  cilflinguiflies  the  Arteries  from  the  Veins, 
and  where  he  calls  them  Arteries ,  which 
may  render  the  credit  of  thole  books,  or  at 
lead!  of  thofe  paffages  fufpicious,  where  this 
diftin&ion  is  to  be  found.  ,  . 

The  Artery,  adds  he,  immediately  after, 
contains  more  heat  than  the  Vena  Cava,  and 
is  the  receptacle  of  the  Spirits.  There  are  o- 
ther  Veins  in  the  Body  befides  thefe  two.  As 
for  that  which  is  reported  to  be  the  largeft  of 
ail,  and  next  to  the  heart,  it  runs  thro,  the 
Belly  and  the  Diaphragm ,  and  dividing  itfelf 
into  two  ftreams,  vilies  either  Kidney  towards 
the  Loins.  Above  the  heart  this  Vein  divides 
to  ^the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  afcending  to 
the  head,  diftributes.  itfelf  to  either  Temple. 

We  may,  continues  he,  joyn  the  other  Veins  to 
this  that  are  alfo  very  large,  but  to  fpeak  all 
in  a  word,  all  the  Veins  that  are  difpers  d  thro 

M  v  the 
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the  whole  Body,  come-  from  the  Vena  Cava, 

and  the  Artery.  .  . 

Here  are  already  two  opinions  concerning 
the  Origin  of  the  Veins  and  Arteries:  There  * 
is  a  third  likewife  to  be  found  in  two  feveral 
paffages  u\  Hippocrates,  whether  in  refpeft  ot 
the  Origin  of  the  Veins,  or  in  refpeft  of  your 
diftribution.  (a)  The  largefi  veins  of  the  Body, 
are,  fays  he,  difpos  d  after  this  manner .  There 
t  are’ in  all  four  pair  j  the  fir  ft  pair  come  out  behind 
the  head ,  and  defc ending  down  the  bad \  part  of  . 
the  neck,  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine ,  come  to  the 
Hips  and  Thighs ,  pafs  on  thro  the  Legs  to  the  out- 
fide  of  each  Foot.  For  this  reafon ,  in  all  pains  of 
the  Back  and  Hips,  bleeding  in  the  veins  of  the 
Hams  and  external  Ancles,  are  of  great  relief 
the  fecond  pair  coming  likewife  from  the 
Head,  run  behind  the  Ears  down  the  Heck  5  they 
are  call  d the  Jugulars,  and  run  within  the  Spine 
down  the  Loins,  where  they  divide  on  either  fide 
towards  the  Tefticles  and  Thighs,  and  the  infide 
of  the  Hams,  from  thence  through  the  inward  An¬ 
cles  to  the  infide  of  the  foot.  For  this  can  fie,  in  a  l 
pains  of  the  Tefticles  and  Loins,  bleeding  in  the 
veins  of  the  Hams  and  internal  Ancles  is  very  fer- 
viceable.  The  third  pair  come  out  of  the  Temples 
and  run  along  the  Hcckjowards  the  Shoulders,  and 
Lungs,  from  thence  one  turning  from  the  right  a 
little  towards  the  left,  runs  under  the  Breaft,.to 
the  Spleen  and  Kidneys,  the  other  likewife  turning 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  runs  under  the  Brea  ft  to 
the  Liver  and  Kidney .  And  thefc  two  branches 
terminate  in  the  Rett  urn.  The  fourth  part 

coming  out  of  the  fore  part  of  the  head  and  Eyes, 
run  under  the  Lungs  and  the  Clavicles,  and  from 
thence  thro  the  upper  part  of  the  Arm,  pafs  over 
the  bending  of  the  Elbow,  to  the  back  0/ the. Hands 
and  Fingers,  and  thence  they  return  again  thro 
the  palm  of  the  Hand,  on  the  infide  of  the  2:/- 
bow,  and ' under  the  Arm  to  the  Arm-pits,  and 
upon  the  furface  of  the  fide  ,  .  one  to  the  Spleen 
and  the  other  to  the  Liver ,  At  lengt h  both  branches 

v  running 
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mnning  over  the  Belly,  ter  mime  in*thefnvi> 

'“'To  fidve  the  contradiction  between  thefe  two 
laft  paflages,  it  may  be  urgd  that  the  Book  of 
the  nature  of  the  Pones,  from  whence  t  his  lattei 
i«  drawn  is  not  Hippocrates's,  but  Polybius,  his 

Stewrs&r  a*,  m  fmmg* 

notice  of  this  Book'  among  the  works  of  H‘Pf°- 
cram.  They  have  not  fo  much  as  taxen  notice 
of  tire  name,  tho  they  feem  to  have  explain 

thefe  very  word"  of  this  Book  of  the  nature  of 
the  Bones J wli ich  we  have  translated ,  at^  cit??  ■ .  • 
them  as  Polybius's.  Th* proof ^were  fufficient, 
but  it  removes  not  all  the  difficulty  > 
read  the  very  fame  words  in  the  Book  ol  Hu- 
man  Nature,  which  Galen  maintains  ftrongty 
to  be  Hippocrates's,  pretending  to  prove jt  kr 

the  Authority  of  (c)  Plato,  ^J^fe^Ptedr 
minted  a  naffaee  out  ol  it,  tho  others  nave  ai 
cribsd  this  Book  to  Democritus^QV^thdciS  Galen 
himfelf  ‘(d)  denies  this  later  opinion  touching  ^  De  ]ppo. 
the  origin  and  deftribution  of  the  Veins,  to  be  crai;,  &  Platon. 
Hlmcrates\ox  even  Polybius's  i  but  affirms  ia  decrer;  16. c. 3. 
it  mult  have  been  foyiled  iurrentitiouily  into  ^  pdops 
rheText  But  this  is  not  probable,  for  we  find  Galen \s  Mi/ut, 

fuifUfe  -  tainirig,  that  n 

>  >  *  t  •  r  ir  Ji  J  that  the  Veins  and  AfterUs%  as 
Hippocrates  held,  as  himfelf  alia  di i  ,  t 

will  a,  nerves,  had  their  Cri&mefrom  the  Brain. 

J  ( 

,  There  is  another  difficulty  relating  to  the 

Book  of  the  fle (h  or  of  the  principles,  from  whence 
was  taken  what  w.e  faid  m  the  hrlt  P  A  , 
the  Veins  and  Arteries  came  out  of  .  .  * 

Arijhtle  in  the  afore-cited  paffige,  , 

remarked  that  almojl  all  the  Phyfaia  J 

9  W  *»  - 
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with  Polybius  to  bring  the  veins  from  the  Head, 
concludes  they  were  all  in  an  error,  not  knowing 
that  they  came  from  the  Heart,  and  not  from  the 
Head .  If  Hippocrates  be  the  Author  of  that 
Book  of  the  Tlefh,  wherein  this  opinion  of  Ari- 
ftotle  is  plainly  laid  down,  how  is  it  likely  this 
Fhilofopherfhould  not  know  it  ?  Why  fhould 
he  not  as  well  have  read  the  Writings  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  as  thofe  of  Polybius  ? 

From  hence  we  may  infer,  that  this  Book  is 
no  more  Hippocrates's,  than  that  of  the  Nature 
of  the  Bones  :  Perhaps  Arifiotle  chofe  rather  in 
this  place  to  cite  Polybius  or  Symefis  of  Cyprus , 
and  Diogenes  Apolloniuses ,  Phyficians  of  (mall 
reputation  in  comparifon  of  Hippocrates,  than 
to  cite  Hippocrates  himfelf,  whofe  Name  we  - 
find  but  in  {e)  one  place  of  his  Works,  and  there 
.  mentioned  only  en  paffant  ;  perhaps,  I  fay,  he 
has  omitted  to  quote  him  out  of  malice  or 
envy. 

Plato  C hew’d  more  honour,  having  made  ho¬ 
norable  mention  of  him  in  feverai  places.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Book  in  queftion  was  not  Hippocrates's, 
for  neither  do  we  find  the  Title  of  it  in  the  Lift 
that  Erotian  gives  of  his  Works. 

Of  the  defcription  of  the  HEAR  T. 

Amongft  the  Anatomical  Books  afcrib’d  to 
Hippocrates,  there  is  none  written  with  more 
'  exacbnefs  than  that  of  the  Heart,  which  being 
very  fnort,  we  give  you  here  the  entire  Tran- 
flation  of  it.  ‘  The  Heart ,  fays  the  Author 
( of  this  Book,  is  cf  a  Pyramidal  figure, 
c  its  colour  is  a  deep  red.  It  is  encompalfed 
‘  on  all  fides  with  a  clos’d  Membrane,  in 
c  which  is  a  fmall  quantity  of  moifture  like 

*  Urine  ;  fo  that  the  Heart  is  as  it  wrere 

*  in  a  fort  of  Bladder.  It  wras  form'd  after 
‘this  manner,  in  a  Cafe,  for  its  better  de- 
‘  fence.  Of  the  Liquor,  there  is  but  juft  as  much 
'  as  is  neceflary  for  the  refreshment  of  the 

Heart, 
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‘  Heart,  and  to  preferve  it  from  being  over- 
£  heated.  It  diftils  from'  the  Heart,  which 
*  draws  to  it  part  of  the  moiiture,  which  the 
£  Lungs  referve  from  the  Drink.  For  when  any 
‘  one  drinks  moil  of  it  falls  into  the  Stoinac  1, 

£  the  OEfophagns  ( a )  being  as  it  were  a  Tunnel  O)  The  Gullet. 
‘  which  receives  what  we  Iwallow  whether  Li-  ■ 

£  quid  or  Solid.  But  thejT)  Pharynx  draws  a  W  T>  «P,"- 
£  little  of  the  Liquor  into  its  cleft,  the  Eptglo.- fmX- 
c  tit, which  is  as  it  were  the  lid  of  the  Phan fs 
£  hindering  the  greateft  part-of  it  from  failing 
£  into  It.  As  a  proof  of  this,if  we  make  any  Ani- 
£  mal  whatfoever,  efpecially  a  Hog,  drink  Water 
£  tinged  with  blue  or  red,  and  cut  his  throat 
£  while  he  is  drinking,  we  lhall  find  chis  water 
£  charged  with  the  Tinfture.  But  every  one  is 
‘  not  fit  to  make  thts  experiment.  We  aie  not 
£  to  make  any  difficulty  of  believing  that  part 
«  of  the  drink  flips  into  the  Afpera  Artena. 

1  But  it  may  be  a^k  d  how  comes  it  then  to  pais, 
c  that  in  drinking  too  fwift,  the  Water  getting 
£  into  the  cleft  of  the  Pharynx,  raifes  a  violent 
£  Cough.  It  is  becaufe  the  quantity  of  the 
c  Water  being  too  great,oppoles  directly  <  the  re- 
c  turn  of  the  Air  from  the  Lungs  in  expiration. 

*  Whereas  when  a  little  Hips  in  at  the  elite, 
c  flipping  gently  down  the  Tides  of  th e  Afpera  Ar- 
<■  tiri a  it  hinders  not  the  Air  from  Riling.  But 
‘  on  the  concrary  facilitates  the  paiiage  by  moi-  , 

4  ftening  the  (c)  After  a  Artena .  • 

c  The  Heart  draws  the  moifture  from  the 
<  Lunas  at  the  time  of  infpiration,  and  after  the 
‘  Air  hath  ferv  d  the  ufe  of  the  Heart,  it  returns 
c  by  the  way  it  came.  But  the  Heart  lucks  up 
‘  a  part  of  the  moifture  which  pafles  into  its 
‘Bag,  letting  the  reft  return  with  the  Air- 

‘  This  Air  being  return’d  as  far  as  toe  1  aliaue  ^ 

4  (d)  efcaoesthroa  double  paiiage,  and  it  is me-  (  J  t 

f  ceflary  that  it  fhoifd  go  out  and  the  moifture  rh 
4  alfo,  they  being  of  no  ufe  to  the  nourifhment 
«  of  the  Body.  How  can  Wind  and  Crude  wa- 
( ter  fei-VQ  far  the  nourifhment  to  a  man^  not 

bus 
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e  but  that  one  and  t’other  have  their  t i/e,  for 
£  they  ferve  to  fortifie  the  Heart  againft  the 
f  Evil  it  is  naturally  afflicted  with,  that  is  ex~ 


(e)  Ey  t'/i 


(f) 

<?A  p.e». 


(g) 

rrvy. 


€  cejjive  heat,  \ 

c  The  Heart  is  a  very  flrong  Mufile,  not  for 
c  its  Tendons,  but  for  the  hardnefsand  compaft- 
4  n'efs  of  the  Flefh.  It  has  two  diftinft  Ventri - 
■  cles  in  one  inclofure,  (f)  one  on  one  fide,  and 
‘  t’other  on  t’other,  wtyich  are  not  like  to  one 
£  another  5  the  one  is  on  the  right-fide,  at  the 
<  mouth  of  th e  great  Vein ,  and  the  other  on-  the 

*  left,  and  they  take  up  almoft  the  whole  Heart. 
‘  The  cavity  of  the  tirfb  is  greater  than  that  of 
‘  the  latter,  and  is  more  fofr,  but  it  extends 

*  not  quite  to  the  point  of  the  Heart,  the  extre- 
c  mity  of  which  is  folid,  it  appears  as  if  it  were 
c  fewed  or  fixed  to  the  Heart.  The  Left  Vcn- 
1  tricle  is  fituated  dire&ly  under  the  LcftNip- 
c  pie,  to  which  it  anfwers  in  a  right  Line,  and 
‘  where  its  puliation  or  beating  may  be  felt.  Its 

*  fides  are  thick,  and  it  has  a  cavity  like  that 
c  of  a  ( f)  Mortar ,  which  anfwers  to  the  Lungs, 
c  which  moderate  by  their  nearnefs  the  excef- 
c  five  heat  of  this  Ventricle  *,  for  the  Lungs  are 
‘  naturally  cold,  and  receive  a  further  reffefh- 
c  ment  by  the  infpiration  of  the  Air.  Both 
4  thefe  VentriSes  are  rough,  and  as  it  were  co- 
c  roded  within,  efpecially  the  Left,  (g)  The 
c  natural  fire  or  heat  which  is  born  with  us, 
c  has  not  its  Seat  in  the  Right,  and  it  is  fome- 
e  thing  wonderous  that  the  Left, which  receives 
c  from  the  Lungs  an  Air ,  which  is  not  tem- 

*  per’d  or  mix’d,  Jfhou’d  be  the  mold  rugged  ; 

*  it  was  likewife  made  thicker  than  the  other, 
e  for  the  better  prefervation  of  the  aforefaid 
e  lieat.  The  Orifices  of  thefe  Ventricles  are 

*  not  vilible,  till  the  Ears  of  the  heart  be  fudd 
*opend  or  cut  off,  and  its  head  or  balls : 

4  When  they  are  cut  off,  we  find  two  Orifices 

*  in  either  Ventricle,  but  the  Vena  Cava,  which 

5  comes  out  of  one  of  them,  is  not  feen  after  it 
5  is  cut.  Thefe  are  the  Fountains  of  Human  Na¬ 


ture  ^ 


0 
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«  t are  and  from  hence  flow  chafe  Springs  that 

*  W  the  whole  body.  Thefe  are  the  flreams that 
i  five  life  to  Man,  and  when  they  dry  up  he  dies. 

'  ‘  At  the  Exit  of  thefe  Veins  ( the  Vena  Ca- 

*  va,  and  great  Artery)  and  all  round  the  mourn 

*  of  thefe  Ventricles-,  there  are  certain  fott  and 
‘  hollow  bodies  called  .the  Bars  of  the  hem  ; 

<  they  have  not,  however,  any  .perfoiatibns 

*  like  the  Ears,  nor  do  they  lerve  to  heat 
«  founds,  but  they  are  the  Inftruments  by 
1  which  Nature  draws  the  Air,  and  fliew  them- 

*  felves  the  Work  of  an  Ingenious  Workman, who 
‘  confidering  the  Heart  ought  to  be  very  W  lo^  rheAuw, 

1  Jid  as  being  form’d  of  blood  coagulated  or  t^s  ^ace 
f  thickned  at  the  mouth  of  the  veins,  and  that  jsvery  0b(cure, # 

«  0U2;ift  to  have  likewife  the  faculty  of  draw-  t/M  he  his 

*  has  fix’d  Bellows  to  it  as  Smiths  do  to  their  tranjhied  it  as 
‘  Fares' that  it  might  draw  the  Air  bv  this  well  as  be 

*  means!  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  lee  the  coud ;  teat  ;} 

«  Heart  in  one  part  continually  agitating  it  felt,  he  bis  nstjitc- 

«  and  the  Ears  in  particular  to  dilate  and  fub-  ceedsi extraor- 
‘  fide  in  tfeir  turn’s.  I  am  «  of  opm ion  £«*£  - 
‘  (*)  the  fmall  veins  draw  th?  An  in  the  Le.c  ^ 

‘  Ventricle,  and  the  Artery  m  the  Ri^l  •  coapJt 

*  fay  likewife,  that  tnat  which  is  fof ,  nyf  sy-,/# 

c  proper  to  draw  and  to  be  inflated,  a  ,  terpreters  jn bis 

c  was  neceffary  that  ({)  *  what  was  fix  d  to  t  ie  misfortum^ 

«  Heart  fhoud  be  refrelhed,  fil?c.e,li:,parta^:*(,i)  'bnfftx. 

‘  of  the  heat ;  but  the  Engine  which  draws  the  , 
s  Air  ought  not  to  be  fo  large,  lelt  rt  fltou  d  W  ^  ^  _ 
‘  overcome  the  heat. 

bi  which  the  Author  lupptfes  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  heart  to  be  meant. 

*  But  I  rathe,  think, .  that  the  Auricles  were  jit U  intended,  as  by  comp*, 
ring  them  with  thaprecedent  and  fitbfequent  expretjiom  wtU  appear . 

‘  I  ought  likewife,  lays  Hippocrates,  to  de- 
<  (bribe  the  hidden  Membranes  or  the  Heait,  v 
‘  (l)  which  are  an  admirable  Work  ’  lome  aitt  (/.)■ 

£  {bread  within  the  ventricles  of  the  i*eau  ■>  »t6 
«  spiders  Webs,  they  clofe  the  Onhces  or  the 
s  ventricles  of  the  Heart  .and  fend  their  ‘breads 
u  ’  '  '  M  4  .  ^  ' 
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c  into  the  fubftance  of  the  Heart*  They  feem 
r  ,  _  *  to  me  to  be  (m)  the  Nerves  or  the  Tendonsof 

, . ee ft  *  this  Entrail,  and  the  Origin  or  Place  from 
tfg/ves  1  1  e  €  whence  they  fpring  (»)  the  Aortic.  Thefe 
OO  T  v  4  Membranes  are  difpofed  by  pairs  ;  for  to  every 

figni  ties  the  •  Orifice,  Nature  has  fram’d  three,  which  are 
great  Artery  '  round  above  in  the  form  of  a  Semi-circle. 
only  in  all  the  c  Thofe  that  know  thefe  Membranes,  wonder 
Succeeding  ‘  how  they  can  Ihut  the  Aortae. 

Anatomies, 

hut  Hippocrates,  under  that  name,  comprehends  the  Vena  Arteriofa 
alfo.  ■  .  . 


(o)  K &i  rriv 

VQVT®  YIV71S 

Koffy.Ol/  etfSA®?, 

(Ap  dmTiqnffH,  7  <^4 

<c'XtLV<L*.Kl\>&,  «T6  VcTiVf  CLV 
S'le\d-Ct  7Y\V  xag.J'tM* 

»r  t  _  , 

*76  ?UCTcC  S^iS^AAoWi'  M. 

Which  Jvon/jFoefius  translates 
thus  :  Siquis  veteris  inftituti 
probe  gnarus,  mortui  anima¬ 
l’s  corde  cxeinpro,  hanccui- 
deni  demat:,  i Ham  vero  re- 
ciinet,  neq;  aqua  in  cor  pe¬ 
netrate,  ncci  Flatus  emitti 
poterit.  And Cornarius,  much 
a]  ter  the  fame  manner.  Siquis 
veteris,  exirnendi  cor  mor- 
tui,  mor  is  gnarus,  aliarn  au- 
ferat  aliam  reelir.et,  lieque 
ficua,  fac. 

Why  thefe  Tran  flat  or  s  render 
jhe  word  by  that  of 

Mgs,  or  InOitutum,  which  it 
does  not  figni  fie, \is  a  tnyftery 
to  me  $  it  ought  to  be  turn  fla¬ 
red  Ordo,  with  relation  to  the 


And  if  any  one  (o)  who  under- 
Hands  the  ancient  Order  (or  the 
natural  Order  and  Difpolition  of 
this  Membrane)  takes  out  one 
rank(or  keeps  one  rank  ftretch'd) 
and  clofes  the  other,  neither  wa¬ 
ter  nor  wind  can  get  into  the 
Heart.  Thefe  Membranes  are 
difpofed  with  more  Art,  or  more 
Exactnefs,  on  the  Left-tide  than 
the  Right.  The  reafon  of  this  is, 
becaufe  the  Soul  of  Man,  or  the 
Reafonable  Soul,  which  if  above  the 
other  Soul,  has  its  Seat  in  the  Left 
ventricle  of  the  Heart.  T’his  Soul 
has  not  its  nourilhment  from  the 
Meat  which  comes  from  the  Bel¬ 
ly,  but  from  a  pure  luminous 
Matter  feparated  from  the  Blood. 
This  Matter  which  ferves  for 
*  Aliment  to  the  Soul,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  furnifhed  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Receptacle  of  the  Blood, 
(ind  calcs  its  Rays  round,  as  the 
Natural  nourishment ,  which 
comes  from  the  Inteifines  and 


Membranes :  Kory-Q-,  according  to  Erotian,  is  an  At  tick  Word,  figni - 
f'ing  rdf  is or  Order.  I  explain  a’fo  the  Word  cL°yftQ  Ancient ,  by  the 
term  Natural,  497a©*  p£fX<#@*»  Qrdo  vetu$,  fey  uatprajis. 
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Ztti,  for  &na- 


true 


jays  Erotian,  <r?o  m  vojetv  >y  ) <?  3  , 

!«„,  aufcwf,  I  rarf  feme •”“*  r^/*  »  ,Ae 

reading-,  but  that  the  former  crept  into  its  place  through  the  error  oj  the 
Copifts,  roi/fof  by  affinity  of  the  found  of  thofe  two  Words . 


Belly,  is  diftributed  into  ail  parts ;  and  for 
fear,  left  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Ar¬ 
tery,  fhoud  hinder  the  courfe  of  the  nourilh- 
ment  of  the  Soul,  and  give  a  check  to  its  mo¬ 
tion,  the  Orifice  of  this  Artery  is  doled  as 
aforefaid,  for  the  great  Artery  is  nourifhed 
from  the  belly  and  inteftines,  and  not  by  this 
firft  or  principal  nourifhment.  But  the  great 
Artery  is  not  nourifhed  by  the  blood,  which 
we  fee,  as  is  manifeft  by  opening  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle  of  any  Animal,  for  we  find  it  quite  emp¬ 
ty,  or  find  nothing  in  it  but  ferous  humour, 
or  a  little  Bile,  and  the  aforefaid  Membranes, 
but  the  Artery  is  never  without  blood,  nor  the 
right  ventricle.  This  Veflel  therefore  gave 
occafion  to  the  making  of  thofe  Membranes 
for  the  paffage  out  of  the  right  ventricle,  is 
likewife  furnifhed  with  Membranes,  but  the  . 
blood  moves  upon  that  fide  but  feebly.  Tins 
way  is  open  on  the  fide,  to  carry  the  blood 
thither  for  its  nourifhment,  but  it  is  fhut  to¬ 
wards  the  heart  ;  fo  that  way  is  left  for  the  air 
to  pafs  infenfibly  from  the  lungs  to  the  heart, 
not  in  great  quantities,  for  the  heat  which  in 
this  part  is  but  feeble,  woud  be  overpower'd 
by  the  cold,  the  blood  not  being  naturally 
warm,  no  more  than  water  which  receives  its 
heat  from  elfewhere,  tho  moft  believe  it’s  hot 


in  its  own  nature. 

This  Bock  of  the  Heart  will  give  us  the 
greateft  Idea  of  the  Anatomy  of  Hippocrates 
and  his  exa&nefs,  but  it  is  one  of  thole  that  is 
not  acknowledg  d,  either  by  Lrotian  ox  Galen. 
What  the  Author  fays  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Book,  of  the  paffage  of  one  part  of  the  drihk.  into 
the  Lungs,  being  a  very  ancient  Opinion,  and 
maintained  by  Plato,  who  mail  have  it  from 
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the  Phyficians  that  preceded  him,  of  which 
Hippocrates  was  molt  confiderable  ;  we 
might  infer,  that  the  Book  in  which  this 
Opinion  is  maintained  is  his :  but  thofe  who 
forged  this  Book,  might  on  purpofe  infert  this 
opinion  to  warrant  its  antiquity,  We  fhall  fee 
hereafter  further  proofs  that  it  is  fpurious,  in 
the  Chapters  of  Ariftotle  and  Erajiflratus.  This 
opinion  is  repeated  in  the  Book  of  the  Nature 
of  the  Bones.  It  is  indeed  amply  refuted  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Difeafes ,  but  moft  Authors 
agree  this  later  book  not  to’be  Hippocrates* s. 
We  fhall  find  fomething  more  of  importance  in 
the  Chapters  of  the  Fibres.  - 
We  have  feen  already  three  different  Opi¬ 
nions  taken  from  the  Writings  of  Hippocrates , 
concerning  the  Origin  of  the  Veins  ;  there  is  yet 
a  fourth,  and  what  is  more  particular.  This 
later  opinion  is  to  be  found  in  the  fame  book 
with  the  third ;  I  mean  the  book  of  the  Nature 
of  the  Bones ,  in  which  the  Veins  are  derived 
from  the  Head.  The  paffage  is  this :  The  veins 
which  are  fpread  thro  the  body 9  and  which  give 
(_p)  See  the  it  (p)  the  fpirit,  the  flux  and  the  motion ,  are  all 
Chapter  of  the  branches  of  one  Vein  ;  whence  it  draws  its  Origin , 
Nerves.  or  it  terminates,  1  know  not ,  but  fuppofing  a  Circle 
a  beginning  is  not  to  be  found. 

Something  like  this  is  what  wre  fead  in 
fq)T)c  locisin  (q)  another  place.  There  is  no  origin  or  begin- 
hom.fub  initia.  ning  in  the  body ,  but  the  parts  are  equally  both 
beginning  and,  end,  for  in  a  Circle  there  is  no  be¬ 
ginning!  There  are  fome  other  paffages  parallel 
to  thefe.  (r)  The  murifhment  comes  from  the 
inward  parts  to  the  hair ,  nails ,  and  outward  fu- 
perficies.  It  goes  li be  wife  from  the  external  parts 
and  fuperficies ,  to  the  internal.  All  agree ,  con¬ 
fer  t  and  confpire  together  in  the  body.  And  a 
little  after  :  (s)  The  «reat  Principle  reaches  to 
the  extremities ,  and  the  extremities  to  the  great 
Principle .  (t)  The  Milk  and  the  Blood  come 

from  the  fuperftuity  of  the  nourifhment ,  or  are  the 
remainder  of  the  nourifhment  of  the  body 3 

'  v  ■  ,  •  ■  (uj  7%' 


Lib.  dc 
A1  men. 


CO  Ibid. 
tj  Ibid. 
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•'U)  The  Circulations  go  a  great  way  in  relation  to  ( u)  THelsj,. 

)he  Fatus  and  to  the  nourijhment ;  after  the  non-  The  fame  word 
rUhment  is  perform’d,  what  remains  returns  and  u  ,0  be  found 
tins  to  Milt  and  lecomes  nourijhment  to  the  in  the  fufi  book 
Mother  and  afterwards  to  the  Fetus.  And  again,  of  Out.  We  find 
Tefame  wly  which  leads  upwards,  ‘‘g.fg'ffiJfa* 
downwards  or,  there  is  but  one  way  which  goes  . 

both  upwards  and  downwards. 

to  turn  about,  Fgfation,  or  turning  round  f  jteitttff,  terms 

ufed  by  Hippocrates,  lofymfie.heMecbamjmof  our  bodies,  by  anallufm 
to  the  methods  ufed  by  Artificers  of  all  forts  in  then  Sloops. 

(w ) '  All  the  Veins  communicate,  and  run  one  into  (*J  De  Loc. 
another ;  ’  for  fome  arejoynd  immediately  together,  «i  om- 
others  communicate  by  [mall  veins,  which  run  from 

the  Trunk,  of  one  to  another,  and  which  Jerve  to 
nourijh  the  fie fh. 

(x)  There  are  a  mat  number  of  different  veins  fx)  D*Natur. 

which  come  from  (y)  the  Ventricle  or  Belly  by  hum.  __ 

which  the  nourijhment  is  conveyed  into  all  th  parts  ( >  )  ^  tvc 
of  the  body .  The  fame  nourijhment  pajjes  aljojrom 

the  treat  veins,  as  wellinternal  as  external,  to  the  So  read  all  the 
belly,  and  the  ref  of  the  body.  Tbefe  veins  (up-  MSS., ^  Foe- 
ph  one  another  reciprocally  with  nourijhment,  thofe  (ms.  Je:  Galen 
Without  to  thofe within,  and  thofe  within  m  thofe  leads  7t! 

without.  .  fcoMH {)  Jrom 

rA'trVcna  Cav*. 

(z)  The  fle/h  draws  from  the  belly,  and  like  wife  .  „  , 

from  without ;  and  ourfenjes  difeover  to  us,  that  '  , 

all, he  bodyis  tranfpirable,  from  mmn  to  without,  ft  wtw 
and  from  without  to  within.  Hippocrates  fpeaks^AorT 
in  another  place  of  the  (aj  reft  of  the  blood  and  tpu,«n.  hb,«. 
fpiritsin  the  f'ejfels,  which  fuppofes  a  precedent  ml.  -  ^ 

motion.  oc'vki.  acut. 

See  the  whole  pajfage  at  length  in  the  C hapti r  of  Blood- 


Wehave'both  related  and  render  d  as  exactly 
H*  poiTible,  the  foregoing  pillages  concerning 


* 
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the  motion  of  the  blood,  fpirits,  and  nourifh^ 
ments  in  the  body,  becaufe  they  feem  to  point 
at  the  moft  confiderable  Anatomical  difcove- 
ries  of  our  Age.  Hippocrates  did  unquelfiona- 
bly  acknowledge  a  lort  of  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  humours  :  the  aforecited  paffages 
are  in  exprefs  words.  He  ufes  alfo  in  another 
place,  a  term  by  which  the  Greeks  ufed  to  fig- 
,  (by huvreiTit,  nifle  (J>j  the  reflux  of  the  Sea,  to  exprefs  the 
lib.  de  humor,  yettirn  of  the  humours  from  the  skin  to  the 
in  prio.  centre  of  the  body. 

It  is  neceflary  here,  to  avoid  a  fallacy,  in  gi¬ 
ving  to  Hippocrates  the  honour  of  a  difcovery 
referved  to  our  Age,  to  make  the  following 
Remarks.  It  is  apparent  that  this  ancient 
Phyfician  held  this  flux  and  reflux,  or  this  cir¬ 
culation,  to  be  made  thro  the  fame  Veffels 
which  carry ’d  and  brought  back  indifferently 
from  the  Centre  to  the  Circumference,  and 
from  the  Circumference  to  the  Cenfl-e  again. 
As  for  what  efcaped  the  known  Veffels,  it 

A)  De  inorb.  pafs'd  according  to  him  (c)  thro  ivfcnfible chan¬ 
nels,  and  ways  undifcoverable^  which  yet  were 
open  as  long  as  the  Animal  liv’d,  according  to 
the  principles  laid  down  by  him  and  related  by 
us,  that  all  corfints ,  confpires  arid  agrees  together 
m  the  both,  or  that  all  is  tranfpirable  from  with¬ 
in  to  without,  and  from  without  to  within. 

If  thefe  Principles  ferved  his  turn  in,  this 
cafe,  the  attrition  fpoken  of  before,  and  the 
faculties  fubfervient  to  Nature,  brought  him  off 
caflly  for  the  reft ;  that  is,  that  the  motions  of 
the  blood  and  humours' were  ufuallv  determi¬ 
ned  by  neceffity  and  attraction,  (d)  The  blcod, 
fays  he,  which  by-  the  order  of  nature  de  fiends  but 
once  a  month  to  the  Womb,  floivs  thither  every  day 
while  the  (c)  Seed  or  fiat  us  therein  contained , 
draws  what  is  neceffary  for  it,  according  to  its 
flrength ,  and  has  its  refpiration  greater  or  lefs. 
M  fir  jf  the  refpiration  of  the  Fat  ns  being  very 
[mall,  little  blood  comes  from  the  Womb  ;  but  as 
by  this  refpiration  increafis  the  Fat  us  draws  more 


kb.  4. 


(d)  De  Njf. 
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blood,  and  it  defiends  in  greater  quantities  into  the 

Nor  does  the  Fat  us  only  draw,  but  all  the 
arts  likewife.  (()  The  ^ffjJlXhtcU.f)  *  Morb. 

•  /T  /?  ^  I.  -  f  t  f  '  full  :  but  when  it  4’ 


F 

la 


lays  Hipf orates  ellewnere,  w  *  v  V  .  lib.  4. 

furnifhes  all  the  body  when  it  is  full  ;  but  when  it 
is  empty  it  draws  in  its  turn  from  the  body  which  ) 
exh/ufted  it.  The  Heart,  the  Spleen  the  Liver, 
and  the.  Head,  are  the  fountains  which  [apply  the 
ether  parts,  and  in  their  turns  draw  from  them. 

There  are  in  Hippocrates  a  hundred  paflages 
like  thefe,  fome  of  which  we  fliall  take  notice 
of  in  the  fequel.  The  Office  of  Nature,  or 
the  Faculties,  is,  according  to  him,  to  iegu- 
late  the  attraction,  and  provide  for  all  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  the  Animal ;  Nature,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved,  or  its  Faculties,  nourijh ,  and  make  every 

thinz  to  grow  and  increafe. 

We  fhall  add  but  a  word  or  two  more  upon 
the  fubieft  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
Veins  and  Arteries,  by  whic.i  we  mavjudge  of 
the  Idea  Hippocratet  has  had  of  it.  There  are, 
favs  he  (X)  two  other  fh)  veins  which  beat  con-  Q,)  De  !oc. 
tinuaUy-,  thefe  veins  are  the  only  ones  in  the  body  Horn.  Thu  _ 
that  contain  no  blood,  for  the  blood  mens  from  e:».  Book  ts  by  um- 
Now  that  which  turns  away.  Or  returns,  is  a  con-  verfalmfat 
trary  motion  to  that  which  comes  forward  on  that  agreed  to  be 
tide7-,  fo  that  the  firfl  retiring  or  withdrawing  gtnume. 
from  thefe  veins,  and  that  which  comes  from  above  C") 
endeavouring  to  defeend,  they 

pufh  one  another  by  turns,  and  mix  and  circulate  Wj  ^ 
one  with  another ,  which  produces  the  pufa  ion  r  ^  ^rter‘lcs  & 

beatinz  of  thefe  veins .  . .  Vims. 

We  fay  nothing  at  prefent  of  t,be  extraordi¬ 
nary  motions  of  the  blood  ana  humours  i  we 
referve  them  for  the  next  Chapter.  I  know  , 
that  fome  of  the  greateit  if)  Anatomifts  and  (-Qaiolan.  avA 
Fhvlicians  of  the  Age,  Men  very  learned  m  the  fev:rai  ethers. 
Languages,  and  all  forts  of  Literature,  have 
done,  and  yet  do  believe,  that  the  aibYecited 
paffages  go  abundance  further.  We  fhall  have 
occadon  to  examine  their  Opinion  in  the  Se¬ 
cond  Part  of  this  Biftory. 


is 


(0  Lib.  de  (k)  The  Brain  is  reckoned  by  Hippocrates 
Gland.  among  the  Glands  ,  becaufe  it  appeared  to  him 
Galen  fuppofes  of  the  fame  nature ,  being  white ,  fry  alb  ie  and 
this  Boo k  to  be  jpungy  as  they  were.  And  he  believed,  that  the 
fpurious.  Brain  fucked  up  the  fuperfiuous  humours  of  the  bo - 
dy  like  the  other  Glands ,  which  being  all  of  a  fpun- 
gy  nature,  imbibe ,  fays,  he,  moifture  eafily. 

But  there  is  this  further  of  the  Brain  ,  That 
the  Head  being  hollow  and  round ,  draws  incef- 
fantly ,  like  a  fort  of  Cdppinr-glafs ,  the  moifture 
from  the  reft  of  the  body,  which  rife s  in  the  form 
of  a  vapour  \  after  which ,  it  being  over-charged 9 
it  fends  it  down  to  the  lower  parts,  efpecially  the 
Glands ,  from  whence  come  Defluxions  and 
Catarrhs.  .  „  '  „ 

Hippocrates  in  fome  other  places,  makes  the 
(/)  Lib.  de  Brain  (7 J  the  Seat  of  tVifdom  andVnderftandingy 
Morb.  ftcro.  altho’,  as  we  have  feen  before,  he  lodges  the 

(m)  Lib.  de  (m)  Soul ,  which  is  the  fame  -thing  with  th^ 

Corde.  (V)  Z Jnder (landing  in  the  Left  Ventricle  of  the 

(n)  Yvdun,  Heart.  Hippocrates  takes  notice  elfewhere,that 

(V)  De  loc.  in  the  Brain  was  (o)  cloathed  with  two  Mem- 
hom.  branes,  the  one  thick  and  the  other  thin.  We 

jfhali  have  further  occalion  to  fpeak  of  the 
Brain  and  its  Membranes,  when  we  fpeak  of 
the  Senfes  and  their  Organs. 


Of  the  NERVES. 

* 

ft  .  .•  ’  ?  ' 

If  Hippocrates' s  Anatomy  of  th^Brain  be 
very  fcancy,  he  has  yet  lefs  of  the  Nerves.  To 
underftand  rightly  the  following  Remarks, 
we  muft  fake  notice  that  the  Greek  Anatomifts 
that  came  after  Hippocrates, diftinguifhed  three 
forts  of  parts  which  were  before  confounded  \ 
the  Nerves  called  which  are  the  paflages 

of  the  Animal  Spirits, which  communicates  fenfe. 
and  motion  to  all  the  parts  of  the  Body,  the 
Tendons,  t* whichf  come  from  the 

Mufdes. 
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Mufcles,  and  ferve  to  contra6l  or  extend  the 
Member— and  the  Ligaments,  fwJferpo/ , 
which  ferv&peculiarly  to  (Lengthen  the  Articu¬ 
lations  of  the  Bones.  Hipocrates  has  given  the 
firft  of  thefe  names  indifferently  to  all  the  three 
parts ;  fo  that  nv&v.  Nerve,  did  as  wed  and 
as  often  fignifie  in  him  a  Tendon  and  a  Liga¬ 
ment.  Be  feems  fometimes  to  mean  by  it  a 
Nerve,  tho*,  according  to  Galen ,  Hipocrates 
ufes  generally  the  word  in  that  ngniii- 

cation.  \  _  . 

There  is  a  patfkge  in  the  pre-notions  of  Cos  ^ 

where  he  fpeaks  of  (a)  internal  Nerves  zna( a)  T&%rtU 
J lender  Nerves ,  by  which  may  be  underftood  As^r- 

the  Nerves  properly  fo  call  d.  *  .  t&.  1 

There  is  likewife  another  paflage,  wherein 
thofe  names  feem  to  be  given  to  the  true 
Nerves,  (b'J  The  Rife  or  Origin  of  thefe  Nerves, ,  (b)  Lib.  de 
fays  Hippocrates,  is  from  the  back,  part  of  the  O  A,  Nat- 
Head,  continuing  along  the  Spine  of  the  Back,  to 
the  lfchitim ;  whence  come  the  Nerves  which  go 
to  the  Privities ,  to  the  T highs 0  the  Legs ,  the 
Feet, and  the  Hands, and  dijlribute^  themfelves  even 
to  the  Arms, one  part  going  into  toe  Flefh,the  Other  m 

alon *■  the  Bone ,  (r)  Perone  to  the  Thumb ,  while  {c,  Uct& 
it  traverfes  theflefh  to  the  reft  of  the  Fingers .  It  nzyvfa 
goes  alfo  to  the  Blades  of  the  Shoulders ,  to  the 
Breafi ,  and  to  the  Bell),  through  the  Bones ,  and 
through  the  Ligaments.  There  come  alfo  others 
from  the  Privities ,  which  taking  their  courfe ■  oy 
the  Anus ,  tend  toward  the  cavity  of  the  Hips , 
proceeding  afterwards  par  t  upon  the  upper  part  oj 
the  Thigh,  and  part  under  the  Knees  ;  they  conti¬ 
nue  to  the  Tendon  and  Bone  of  the  Heel,  to  the 
Feet,  and  fome  to  the  Perone,  and  fome  others  to 

the  Reins.  -  f 

Hippocrates  feems  here  to  fpeak  of  real  Nerves, 
yet  when  he  comes  in  the  fame  Book,  to  ai- 
lign  the  ufe  of  the  Nerves,  which  he  dengns 
by  the  fame  name,  he  confounds  them  with 
the  Tendons.  The  Nerves,  fays  he,f  ferve  to 
bend  to  contrail,  and  extend  the  Members. 

In  *  \ ' 


/  * 
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In  this  later  place,  the  word  {d)  Nerve  may 
perhaps  iignifie  a  Tendon ,  whereas  in  ttafe 
it  Signifies  a  Nerve,  But  if  Hippocrfifes  ] 

\  1  _ _ —  _  _  4  /-»  n  r*  4-  /•»  I '•  V  T  .“W  v-fc.  .• 


former 
knew 

the  Nerves,  he  feems  to  have  been  a  Stranger 
to  their  ufe*  for  in  the  fame  pailage  he  gives 
there  the  proper  Office  to  the  veins.  By  the 
whole  paffiige  we  may  fee  what  he  thought  of 
the  ufes  of  fome  other  parts  :  The  Bones,  fays 


he,  give  the  form  to  the  Body,  andfupport  it.  The 
Nerves  bind ,  contract  and  extend  the  Members . 


The  fiejh  and  the  skin  unite  all  the  parts  together . 
The  veins  which  are  fpread  thro  the  whole  body 


s  \  „  \  carry  (e)  the  Spirit ,  the  flood  or  facility  of  flowing , 

and  the  motion.  By  thefe  veins  which  carry  the 


nfivnuv. 


Spirit ,  8cc.  we  are  to  understand  the  Arteries ,, 
by  what  has  been  before  obferv’d  of  the  Office 
Hippocrates  allots  them.  There  is  yet  another 
pailage  in  the  fourth  Book,  of  Diet ,  where  he 
fpeaks  of  the  paffage  of  the  fpirits  through  the  ' 
veins  and  through  the  blood ;  and  obferves,  that 
’tis  their  natural  way .  Convulsions,  the  Palfie, 
fudden  Speechlefnefs  and  Vertigoes,  are  there  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of  as  effects  of  the  interception  of  ' 
the  fpirits  in  the  veins  ;  and  the  Apoplexy  feems 


(f)  QtcZZv  t0  intenc^ec^  ky  the  name  of  -  ( f )  Interception 

}  '  nf  annn  rvllTn  arf» f-  J*»ncrfk 


If. 


of  the  veins.  See  anon  the  paifage  at  length,  in 
the  Chapter  of  Blood-letting. 

As  for  the  word  repor,  which  as  we  have  faid 
generally  iignify’d  a  Nerve,  we  muft  examine 
the  principal  paffiages  wherein  it  is  found,  that 
we  may  give  the  truer  judgment  of  it.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  moll:  conliderable  paffages.  We 
Shall  firft  propofe  one,  wherein  Hippocrates,  af¬ 
ter  having  laid  down  fome  of  the  Symptoms 
that  accompany  a  dislocation  of  the  Thigh  bone 
forward,  adds,  (g)  That  in  fuch  a  diflocation 
they  feel  abundance  of  pain ,  and  that  there  rs  a 
fupprcjfton  of  ZTrine ,  becaufe  the  head  of  that  bone 
prejjes  upon  very  confderable  Nerves,  fo  that  it 
caufes  a  Tumour  in  the  Groin.  Galen ,  upon  this 
(/; )  In  Lib.  de  pailage  fays,  (h)  That  by  thefe  confderable  Nerves 
Artie.  Com-  Hippocrates  meant  the  Nerves  which  go  along 

with 


(&)  Lib.  de 
Artie. 
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with  the  Vein  and  Artery  thro *  the  Groin ,  which 
are  call  d  (!)  considerable ,  or  of  great  power,  be-  fj)  Ecr/JUj 
c  a  fife  they  are  near  the  fpinal  Marrow,  and  come  ? 
out  at  the  fame  place  with  thofe  that  go  to  the  blad¬ 
der*  Hence  it  is,  that  the  head  of  the  Thigh-bone 
being  difplaced  this  way,  the  bladder  it  felf  fuffers, 
and  fuch  an  inflamation  strifes,  that  no  ZJrine  can 
pafs.  It  fometimes  alfo  happens  as  Galen  fays, That 
the  ZJrine  is  flopp  d  with  the  greatnefs  of  the  in - 
jiamation,  which  reaches  to  the  nec £  of  the  blad¬ 
der  and  the  fphin&er  Mufcle ,  and  flops  by  that 
means  the pajfage. 

If  the  fupprellion  of  Urine  fpoken  of,  arifes 
from  the  compreffion  of  the  Nerves  defign’d  by 
Galen,  wefhobld  rather  attribute  this  fymptom 
to  a  Stupifaftion,  or  a  fort  of  Palfle  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  than  to  an  inflamation  of  it,  an  inca¬ 
rnation  being  not/o  natural  a  conlequence  of 
the  compremon  of  the  Nerves  as  numbnefs  5 
but  Hippocrates  himfelf  teems  to  acknowledge, 
that  this  inflamation  is  the  effect  of  the  paiii 
preceding,  and  this  makes  me  fufped,  that  by 
thefe  Nerves  he  meant  no  more  than  the  Fi¬ 
brous  and  Tendinous  parts  of  the  Mufcles  of 
the  bladder,  or  near  it. 

We  find  in  the  fame  Book  another  paflfage,7 
wherein  Hippocrates  fee, ms  to  defign  the  Nerves 
by  the  name  ‘  If  you  would,  fays  he, 

c  cauterize  or  burn  the  skin  under  the  Arm- 
1  pits,  you  muft  take  care  of  going  too  forward, 
c  or  taking  too  much,  for  fear  of  hurting  fome 
c  con(iderableNerves,which  are  near  the  Glands 
c  of  that  part.  Galen  woud  have  it,  that  Hip¬ 
pocrates  here  points  at  the  Nerves  that  come 
from  the  fpinal  Marrow  to  the  Arms  *  and,  in¬ 
deed,  it  feems  as  if  he  cou’d  mean  nothing 
elfe.  Neverthelefs,  what  Hippocrates  adds  pre- 
fently  after,  perfwades  me  that  he  dehgns  no¬ 
thing  but  the  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles  which 
draw  the  Arm  downwards.  ‘  You  muff  know, 

*  fays  he,  that  when  you  have  lifted  Up  the 
t  Arrn  very  high,  you  cannot  lay  hold  on  the 

N  J  skin 
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4  skin  of  the  Arm-pit,  at  leaft  not  fo  as  to  ex- 
4  tend  it  \  the  Arm  being  lifted  up.  the  skin 
*  which  was  under  the  Arm  pit  d  .(appears,  or 
4  cant  be  pinch’d-:  And  you  muft  further  take 
4  care  cf  the  Nerves,  which  ih  this  pollure  ad- 
4  vance,  and  are  extended  very  much,  which 
4  muft  in  no  manner  be  hurt.  He  ufes  alio  in 


this  place  the  fame  name 

The  fame  Book  Ukewife  furnifhes  us  with  a 
third  pafiagA  wherein  we  meet  the- .Word  ib- 
y&3  repeated  feveral  times  it  is  in  fpeaking  of 
the  Articulations  of  the  Vertebra  ;  but  all  that 
he  fays  there,  feems  better  explicable  of  the  Li¬ 
gaments  than  of  the  Nerves  properly  fo  call  d. 
We  find  likewife  in  another  (k)  Book  of  H//- 
jT  De  Morb.  pocrates  the  following  paffage :  4  There  are  two 
vulgar,  lib.  2.  *  Nerves,  ri  o;,  which  come^Jrom  the  Brain, 
4.  '  ‘  which  palling  behind  the  gflffat  Vertebrae,  draw 

' 4  fidewards  from  aboVl  towards  the  Gullet  or 
4  Oefophagus,  and  touching  the  Artery  on  both 

4  Tides,  join  again  as  if  there  were  but  one,  and 
*  terminate  where  the  Vertebrae  and  the  Dia- 

5  phragma  take  their  Origin,  or  are  joind# 
c  Some  have  fuppofed  tnat  thefe  Nerves  part- 
4  ing  in  this  place,  tended  towards  the  Liver 
c  anu  towards  the  Spleen.  .There  is  another 
4  Nerve  which  proceeds  from  each  fide  the  Ver- 

6  tebrae  along  the  Spine,  and  palling  obliquely 
4  over  the  Vertebrae,  difperfes  it  lelf  intQ  the 
4  Tides.  And  thefe  Nerves,  as  well  as  the  Veins, 
4  (of  which  Lfpoke  before)  Teem  to  rraverfe  the 
4  Diaphragm,  and  terminate  in  the  Mefentery  : 
4  Thefe  Nerves  re-joining  again  at  the  plac® 
4  where  the  Diaphragm  takes  its  Origin',  and 
4  palTing  through  the  middle  below  the  Artery 
4  return  to  the  Vertebrae,  and  at  laft  lofe  them- 
4  felves  in  the  Os*Sacrum, 

It  is  impofifiblfe  to  tranflate  this  pailage  well 
by  reafon  of  its  obfeurity  \  it  is  taken  from  a 
fragment  of  Anatomy  in  the  Book  befoie  ci¬ 
ted*  which  appears  to  be  out  of  its  place,  ha¬ 
ving  no  coherence  with  thing,  c*c 
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cedent  or  confequent,  yet  Galen  has  com¬ 
mented  upon  this  Book  of  Hippocrates ,  (l)  for  [ 
he  relates  fome  of  the  firft.  words  of  the  pafi'agc11*^  aru«. 
we  have  tranflated,  which  proves  that  the  frag¬ 
ment  from  whence  it  was  taken,  was  inferred 
even  in  his  time  in  the  place  where  we  now 
find  it.  Galen  contents  himfeif  to  infinuate  in 
two  word?,  that  this  pailage  treats  of  real 
Nerves,-  without  giving  himfeif  the  trouble 
to  explain  .it  entire  \  and  perceiving^  that 
this  pailage  was  little  for  the  honour  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  he  goes  about  to  excufe  him,  faying,,  . 

What  he  writ  was  only  for  a  ( m)  Memorandum  for '  v 
himfeif  and  not  to  treat  exnclly  to  the  hot  tom  ofn^ctlna  ^ « 
this  matter .  And  to  give  the  more  credit  to  <rwy<t<piK®u 
it,  he  adds.  That  the  fir  ft  and  third  Books  of  his 
Epidemicks  were  the  only  B ochs  whi c h  U ippocr ates 
ftmfked,  or  that  he  wrote  with  any  deftgn  of  pub- 
lijhing.  The  pailage  here  meant  being  taken  out 
ofthefecondp  which,  according  to  Galen,  was 
but  a  fort  of  Meddly  which  the  Author  had  jiob 
digeiled  >  this  may  be  fo,  ^  but  he  ought  to 
have  fhewn  that  Hippocrates h ad  elfev  here  ipo- 
ken  better,  or  more  cleaver,  on  this  head. 

It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  perplex  our  feives  to 
find  in  an  Author  what  he  has  not  \  if  we  fhou  d 
allow  that  this  ancient  Phyiician,  and  the  Af- 
clepiades  his  ptedeceilors,  knew  or  had  leen 
fome  consider able  Trunk  of  Nerves,  as  it  was 
hard  if  the  practice  of  Chu  urgery  gave  them 
no  occaiion,  they  appear  not  to  have  di-  . 
ifinguifh’d  them  well  from  Tendc-ns  or  Liga¬ 
ments,  nor  to  have  known  the  true  ufe  of  . 

them  -  * 

(»)The  forecited  paffage,  in  which  HimcrA-W  & itte 

tes  affigns  to  the  Veins  and  Arteries  the  Office 

of  the  Nerves,  is  a  convincing  proof  oc  his ;Ig-  “■ 

norance  on  that  fubjecf  j  but  there  cannot  oe 

better  proof  than  we  find  in  the  W ritings  of 

this  Phyfician,  and  the  manner  of  his  r.eafon-  , . , ...  . 

ihg  with  (o)  Alcmaon ,  and  other  Philosophers 

of  his  time,  about  Hearing,  Smelting,  and  the 

N  i  reft 
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reft  of  the  Sewfes ;  therein  we  do  not  fee  that 
either  one  or  t'other  fo  much  as  fufpe£ted  the 

Hi  are  the  Nerves  have  in  Senfation. 

•  '  ^ 

Of  the  Organs  of  S  E  N  S  E. 


x  *  « 

We  have  feen  before  AlcmAbri s  Opinion  : 

The  following  defcriptions  of'xhtOrgtm  o iSenfi  . 
fa)  Lib.  de  are  taken  from  Hippocrates,  (a)  *  ‘  The  Ears, 
Cam.  ‘  fa  s  he,  have  a  hole  which  butts  upon  a  bone 

4  as  hard  and  dry  as  a  ftone,  to  which  is  join’d 
‘  a  Fiftulous  cavity,  or  a  fort  of  paflage  oblique 
‘  and  narrow,  at  the  entry  of  which  there  is  a 
*  Membrane  extreainly  fine  and  dry,  whofe 
‘  drinefs,  as  well  as  that  of  the  bone,  produces 
‘  the  found,  the  Air  being' reflected  by  this 
4  bone  and  by  this  membrane.  After  which, 
without  mentioning  the  Nerves,  he  endeavours 
to  prove  that  whatever  is  dry  founds  moft.  In 
\  dc  Tec  in  another  place  he  fays,  (b)  ‘That  the  cavities 
L'  *  *  which  are  about  the  Ears  are  made  only  for 

‘the  better  hearing  of  noifes  and  iounds.  And 
he  adds,  ‘That  whatever  comes  to  the  Brain 
‘  bv  the  Membrane  (which  encompaffes  it)  is 
‘  diflin&ly  heard)  that  for  that  reafon  there  is 
‘  but  one  paflage  which  pierces  in  this  place  to 
‘  the  Membrane  which  is  fpread  over  the 
‘  ■  Brain* 

,  As  for  the  Smelling  he  fays,  4  The  brain  being 
‘  moift;  has  the  faculty  of  fcenting  or  fmel- 
4  ling,  by  drawing  in  the  odour  of  dry  things 
,  4  w  ith  the  air,  which  runs  a-thw'art  (c)  certain 

(c)  A  1*7$  6  dry  bodies.  The  drain,  adds  he ,  reaches  even 
&&yXiav  e  into  the  cavity  of  the  Nofe  >  in  this  place  there 

W tup  c  is  no  bone  between  them,  but  only  a  toft  car- 
Lib.de  Car-  4  tilage  like  a  Spunge,  which  can  neither  be 
nib.  4.  ‘  call'd  bone  nor  flefh. 

Vie  defcribes  the  Eye  after  this  manner  : 

(d) f  E*  w  ‘  There  are,  fays  he,  fome  fmall  veins  extream- 

*  i  4  ly  (lender,  which  go  (d)  into  the  eye  thro' 

into  the Pght  6  the  Membrane  which  inclofes  the  Brain. 
or  eye.  Lib.  cjc*  Thefe  veins  nourifh  thelightof  the  eye  with  a 
Joe,  in  horn,  *  Liquor 
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*  Liquor  extreamiy  pure,  which  ccmes  from 
t  the  brain,  in  which  the  Images  of  things  ap- 
€  pear  to  the  eyes;  the" fame  veins;  if  they  dry 
€  up,  extinguifh  the  fight.  There  are  affb 
e  three  Membranes  which  encompafs  the  eye, 

of  which  the  firft  is  the  thickeft,  the  fecond. 

*  is  thinner,  the  third  is  extreamiy  Hue,  which  . 

*  preserves  the  liqtfor  or  humour  of  the  eye. 
c  The  tirft  being  hurt/  the  eye'is  out.  of  order  : 

*  The  fecond  being  broken,  puts 'it  in  great  dan- 
c  ger,  that  it  puffs  outward  like  a  bladder: 
c  But  the  third,  which  preferves  the  humour, 
c  is  that  whofe  breaking  is  of  word  conie- 

q\Vhat  follows  we  find  in  another  (e)  Book.OO  ll!)-  & 
We  fee  for  this  reafon,  or  after  this  manner ,  vthon^nSi‘ 
is  made . 

c  There  is  a  vein  which  runs  from  the  Mem- 
c  brane  of  the  Brain,  which  palling  thro  the 

*  bone,  enters  into  each  eye.  By  thefe  two 
c  veins,  the  mod:  fubtil  part  of  .  the  vifcid  hu~ 
c  inour  of  the  brain  diftiis  as  it  were  thro  a 
c  Streiper,  and  forms  round  about  it  a  Mem- 
‘  brane  like  to  that  which  is  tranfparent  in  the 
‘eye,  which  is  expofed  to  the  air  and  winds, 

*  which  is  formd  much  after  the  fame  manner 

*  that  other  Membranes  are  ;  but  there  are  fe-  . 

‘  v'eral  Membranes  about  the  eye,  which  ase 
c  like  to  that  which  is  tranfparent  within.  In 

c  this  tranfparent,  the  light  and  luminoysffo-  , 

*  dies  are  (f)  rede&ed,  and  by  this  reflexion  P 

e  vifion  is  made.  Vifion  is  not  made  by  what>*«. 
c  is  not  Diaphanous,  and  does  not  reflea.  The 
1  reft  of  the  white  about  the  eye  is  a  fort  of 

*  flefli,  and  what  we  call  ’the^  fight  appears 
1  black-becaufe  it  is  deep.  The  i  unicias  which 

*  are  about' it  are  black  for  the  fame  reafon.  Wq 
4  call,  fays  he,  a  Membrane  or  Tunicle,  that 

c  which  is  like  a  skin,  which  is  no  way  black  * 

4  of  it  felf,  but  white  and  tranfparent.  As  foi: 

*  the  moifture'which  is  in  the  eyes,  it  is  fome- 
4  thine  vifcid ,  for  weliave  fometimes  feen,  af- 

Ns  ter. 
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ter  the  breaking  of  the  eye,  that  there  cam$ 

*  out  a  thick  humour,  which  is  liquid  w  hile  it 

*  is  warm,  but  folid  as  Incenfe  when  it  is 
‘  cold. 

Thofe  that  think’  that  Hippocrates  knew  as 
much  as  we  do  ne  w,  may  fay  that  he  called 
the  Opticl^  Nerves  veins.  Tis  true  this  name 
fignihes  variety  of  things  in  this  Author,  for 
he  gave  it  not  only  to  the  Arteries,  but  like- 
wife  to  the  Veifels  which  contained  no  blood, 
fuch  as  the  Ureteus,  becaufe  they  are  round, 
long,  hollow  and  white,  like  veins.  He  does 
indeed  fometimes  diilinguifh  certain  veins  by 
the  Epithet  of  (g)  veins  that  hold,  blood ,  but  ’tis 
notin  oppolition  to  the  Nerves,  but  to  certain 
Veifels  which  he  calls  (hi)  veins  that  are  very 
(lender,  and  contain  but  little  blood-  He  talks 
aifo  of  a  Nerve  full  of  blood,  which  according 
to  Erotikn  fhou’d  be  a  vein,  tho* others  under- 
Hand  by  it  the  Panniculus  Car  notes.  A  learned 
Interpreter  of  Hippocrates  pretends  that  he 
gave  to  fome  Veins  the  Epithet  of  hollow ?  to  di- 
itinguiffvthem  from  veins  that  wejre  [i)  folid  j, 
but  I  find  not  this  later  word  in  hippocrates , 
tho’  the  hollow  veins  there  cited  might  be  meant 
of  the  veins  and  arteries,  in  general,  which  are 
both  hollow  Veifels.  The-  fame  Interpre¬ 
ter  fays  eift  where,  (4)  that  Hippocrates  in  one 
place,  comprehends  under  the  name  of  Veins , 
Nerves ,  Tendons  and  Ligaments,  which  he  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  me  to  prove.  Rufus  Ephefats  tells 
us.  That  the  moft  ancient  Greeks  call  the  Ar¬ 
teries  Nerves ;  if  it  be  true  that  Hippocrates  cal¬ 
led  the  Optick  Nerves  veins,  he  ought  to  have 
faid  that  the  Aflcjents  reciprocally  called  the 
Nerves  by  the  names  of  Arteries  and  Veins, 

All  that  we  can  gather  from  all  this  is,  that 
the  inkccuratenefs  of  Hippocrates ,  and  other 
Authors  of  thofe  Times',  in  diitinguifhing  dif¬ 
ferent  Veifels  by  different  names,  fheWs  that 
they  had  but  a  very  fuperficial*  knowledge  of 
them.  Perhaps  the  word  (/j  Vein  was  a  term 
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as  general,  amongft  them  as  (m)  that  of  Veflel (tn)  ’ hyy^QV* 

amongft  the-Anatomifts  fince,  which  fignifies 

indifferently  a  Vein,  Artery  or  Nerve,  or  even 

the  Vreters,  or  any  other  parts  that  ferye  for 

the  conveyance  of  Liquors  or  Spirits.  If  it 

were  fo,  the  Ancients  run  no  rffque  when  they 

call  all  the  Veflels  veins  without  diftin&ion. 

'V*  •  t 

Of  the  FIBRES. 

Before  we  quit  the  Nerves,  we  mu  ft  exa¬ 
mine  the  Greek  word  }{,  whofe  plural  makes 
W,  by  which  it  is  pretended  .that  Hippocrates 
fienify  d  equally  a  Fibre  and  a  Nerve  Some 
fays  Erotian  will  have  this  word  to  figmhe  a 
Nerve,  others  explain  it  only  of  the  Fibres 
whereof  the  Nerves  are  compofed.  •  The  Greek 
Authors  that  have  written  of  Plants,  have 
call’d  by  this  name  th e  Nerves  or  Strings  which 
appear  on  the  back  of  Leaves,  and  the  firing,* 
at  the  end  of  Roots.  The  Anatomifts  have 
aiven  the  fame  name  to  the  fmall  firings  which 
are  in  the  flefh,  and  other  parts  \  and  the 
Latins  have  translated  it  Fibr a.  Hippocrates  has 
undeniably  ufed  die  word  in  that  ienfe-j  as 
when  he  obferves,  that  the  Spleen  is  pit  cf  imngs 
or  fibres.  He  takes  notice  alfo  of  the  Fdrei  in 
the  blood  ;  but  it  is  pretended  like  Wife,  that  he 
fienified  the  Nerve t  by  it.  To  prove  it  a  pal-  v 
file  is  cited,  where  he  fays,  the  toim 

has  Nerves  or  Fibres  which  come  from  all  the 

He  ufes  there  the  word  in&^  which  we  find 
no  where  elfe  *,  but  Foefrn  reads  Tms 

latter  word  may  as  well  be  rendred  Fibre  as 
Nerve  *,  that  which  inclines  us  to  the  later  ng- 
nification,  is  what  he  adds  as  a  proof,  i  hat  t,j* 

Seat  of  Thought  ■  is  rather  about  the  1  nor  ax  than 
any  other  place  of  the  body ,  became  this  agrees 
with  the  Opinion  of  thofe  who  bring  the  Nerves 
from  the  Heart,  as  we  fhali  fee  hereafter  :  Lut, 

5  \  ‘  N  4  '  perhaps. 
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perhaps,  neither  the  common  reading,  nor 
that  of  Foefim,  are  true.  And  we  ought  to 
read  with  Cornarius  habeyias,  the  Reins 

changing  one  letter  it  alters  not  the  pronunciT 
ation.  This  Author^  tranflates  this  paflage 
thus  :  ‘The  Heart  islituatedas  intheStreights 
“  of  a  pafTage,  that  it  may  hold  the  Reins  for 
‘  the  guidance  of  the  whole  Body.  For  this 
‘  reafon  Thought  has  its  Seat  about  the  Thorax 
c  or  Bread:,  rather  than  any  other  part.  The 
f  changes  of  colour  alfo  are  produced  by  the 

*  opening  and  fhutting  cf  the  veins  by  the 
4  Heart  *,  when  it  opens  them  it  looks  frefh  and 
1  lively,  when  it  fhuts  them  we  become  pale 

*  and  wan. 

Of  the  MUSCLES. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  found  in  Hippocra¬ 
tes  concerning  their  Mulcles  than  their  name. 
The  following  paffage  is  the  firid  that  takes  no* 
tice  of  them.  O)  ‘  The  parts  whofe  flefh  is 
£  turn’d  round, which  is  what  we  call  a  (^)Muf- 
4  cle,  have  all  a  belly  dr  a  cavity,  (r)  For 
e  all  that  is  not  compofed  .of  parts  of  ..a  diffe- 
1  rent  nature,  whether  it  be  covered  with  a 
‘Membrane,  or  whether  the  flefh  covers  it,  all 
c  that  is  hollow,  and  while  it  is  well,  it  is  full. 

*  of  fpirir,  but  when  it  is  difeafed  it  is  fill'd 

*  with  a  fort  of  water,  or  corrupted  blood, 
f  The  Arms  have  flefh  of  this  fort,  the  Thighs 

*  and  the  Legs  the  fame,  as  well  as  the  molt 

*  meagre  and  flefh lefs  parts. 

We  And  in  another  place  the  word  (d)  %vVtSLr 

yu'yui,  which  can  be  nothing  but  an  Adjective 
to  which  is  underflood,  0/  ^vvjtyayi a 

Mufculi  adduttorcs,  or  ddftrittores :  The 

Mufcles  which  ferve  to  draw  hacks  or  gather  to-% 
gether.  Hefpeaks  there  of  the  Anus.  I  know 
not  whether  there  be  any  other  particular 
wherein  the  a$ion  of  the  Mufcle  is  touch’d 

-  jW  ■ . . »  «.*  <  -  *  •  As 
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As  for  the  names,  the  fticceeding  Anatomifts 
diftinguifh’d  theMufcles ;  he  has  fpoken  in  one 
place  of  the  Mufcle  call'd  (*)  Pfias,  Cf)  Lib  dcAr- 

»  ilC« 

Of  the  Ocfophagus ;  of  the  Stomach  or 
Ventricle  \  find  of  the  Guts. 

[a)  The  Oefophagus,  according  to  Hippocrates,  ^-m  ^ 
js  a  Tunnel  which  reaches  from  the  Tongue  to  Anarorn. 
the  Stomach,  which  is  the  place  where  the 
Meat  it  petrified,  or  is  concocted.  Wefiriti 
both  thefe  exprelfions  in  Hippocrates  :  He  calls 
the  Stomach ,  in  die  patTage  we  have  cited  the 
putrifying  Belly,  (*o/mw  fmTutto.)  (b)  HeCv.  1  •  c 
ufes  elfe where  the- word  aK&ta'irfa  that  is  1  c  1 
which  begins  to  putrffie,  fpeaking  of  thenourilh- 
ment  or  food  in  the  ftomach.  But  we  find 
much  ofrn^r  the  words  <n4 it  Coction ,  and 
vnfffHv-,  to  ConcoU.  This  digeftion,  according 
to  him,  is  made  by  the  heat  of  the  Stomach, 
which  he  calls  a  part  all  Nervous ,  which  joins 
to  the  Liver  on  the  Concave-fide. 

We  mult  further  take  notice,  that  the  words 
and  fignifiethe  fame  thing 

in  our  Author.  The  latter  figniftes  often  in 
Hippocrates  the  Orifice,  or  mouth  of  any  Veflel 
or  part  whatfoever,  as  of  the  Bladder,  of  Gail, 

the  Matrix,  &c.  . 

(c)  Hippocrates  feems  not  to  dimnguiin  more  (7 )  Lib.  <5e 
•than  two  Guts,  one- which  is  ftraight,  aoont  Anaiom,  s 
the  length  of  a  dozen  Qubits,  being' afterwards 
full  of  folds  \  fome ,  fays  he,  call  it  Go/on.  And 
he  obferves  in  another  place,  {d)  1  hi^Gut  in  a  (d)  De  Moth. 
Man  is  like  that  of  a  Dog,  but  that  in  a  Man  it  Epidea?, 
is  bigger.  This  Gut  isfufpended  by,  or  fallen  d 
to  a  part  which  he  calls  Afefocolon,  that  is  the 
middle  of  the  Colon ,  and  that  part  it  felt  is 
fatten'd  -to  thp  Nerves  which  come  frdta  the 
fpine  of  the  back,  and  pafs  under  the  belly. 

The  fecond  named  IS  farm  filed  vntfi  , 

abundance  of  fie [h:  all  round  *  and  ends  in  i  ne  Anus* 

*  ■  ElleV  .  » 
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Elfewhere  he  fays.  This  latter  Gut  is  Porous, 
and  adds  fome  particulars  concerning  the  In- 
teftines,  wbi'  h  ftuil  be  remembred  when  we 
come  to  the  Reins. 

*m\ 

Of  the  LIVER. 

Hippocrates  fays  of  the  Liver,  that  it  abounds 
more  with  blood  than  the  reft  of  the  Bowels,  ■ 
and  that  there  are  in  it  two  eminencies  which 

they  call  Ports.  .  .  • 

He  fays  further,  That  the  Liver  has  five 
Lobes,  oris  diVided  into  five  Parts.  We  have 
feen  before,  that  he  has  made  it  in  another  place 
the  Origin  of  the  Veins.  He  obferves  that  fe-  ! 
veral  Bronchia  pafs  from  the  Heart  to  the 
Liver ;  and  with  thefe  Bronchia ,  the  great 
'  vein  by  which  the  whole  body  is  nourifhed.  He 

,  ,  elfewhere  calls  this  vein  (a)  the  Liver-vein  ;  he 

( a )  afligns  to  the  Liver  the  Office  of  feparating  the 

*ff.  Bile,  which  it  does  by  the  means  of  its  veins, 

which  draw  whatever  is  Bilious,  or  proper  tQ 
make  Bile  in  the  Aliment. 

*  4  •  f  •  r*  '  *  kj  '  , 

Of  the  SPLEEN; 

H 

The  Spleen  beginning  from  the  laft  of  the 
fhdrt  Ribs  on  the  Left-fide,  ftretehesits  felf 
outiike  the  print  of  aMan’s  footiit  receives  one 
vein-  that  divides  it  felf  into  art  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  firings  like  the  threads.of  a  Spiders  web, 
which  are  full  of  blood,  and  dilfu&rf  through 
its  whole  fubftance;  It  is  fallen  d,  or  hangs 
*  to  the  Omentum y  which  it  furnifhes  with  blood 
by  divers  fmall  veins.  Hippocrates  fays  in  one 
place,  that  the  Spleen  is  a)  Pibroiu.  He  fays 
W  I  that  it  is  foft  and  Ipungy,  and  by  that 

means  draws  from  the  Ventricle  which  it  is 
near  £o,  part  of  tlie  tn  j;  j  e  which  conies 
from  the  drink,  the  reft  being  afterwards. 

.  fuck  d  up  by  the  Bladder  of  Urine. 

If*  *  t  1  *  '+  %  f  ,  ■  -  Or: 
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Of  the  LUNGS. 

4  * 

The  Lungs  have,  according  to  Hippocrates, 
five  Lobes  like  the  Liver  j  they  are  cavernous, 
fare,  and  pierced  with  divers  holes  like  Spun- 
ges.  (a)  For  this  reafon  it  draws  from  the  (a)  Dc  prifc. 
neighbouring  parts  the  moiftures  they  con-  Med. 
tain.  • 

Of  the  Membrane  which  feparates  the  Belly 
from  the  Ere  aft. 

The  name  which  Hippocrates  gives  to  this 
Membrane ,  which  feparates  the  Belly  from  the 
Bread:,  is  the  fame  by  which  the  Greeks  figni- 
fy’d  (a)  the  Mind  or  Vnderftanding.  The  mole  {aj  $$ 
ancient  Phyficians  called  it  fo,  out  of  a  perfwa- 
fion  that  it  was  the  Seat  of  the  Underllaoding, 
making  it  to  divide  the  function  attributed,  as 
we  have  feen  before,  to  the  Heart,  which  is 
near  it. 

•  Not  that  thft  wa6  the  generally  received  opi¬ 
nion  ;  it  was  believed  falfe,  even  in  the  time 
of  Hippocrates ,  If  the  book  of  the  Failing  Sic 
nefs  be  his,  the  Author  of  this  book  exprefles 
himfelt  thus:  The  Part  which  uncalled  Phrenes, 
is  falfty  fo  call  d  and  at  random.  ‘This  name  is 
grounded  upon  an  (b)  opinion ,  and  not  upon  any 
thing  real  j  for  1  fee  not  how  this  part  contributes 
to  Prudence  or  Under  {landing.  ^  Sill  that  it  does 
is  that  when  any  one  is  fur  priced ' with  any  great 
and  fudden  joy  or  grief  it  beats ,  and  caufes  there¬ 
by  a  fort  of  uneafnefs  or  pain  ;  for  it  is  fine,  and 
more  ftrongly  upon  the  ftretch  than  any  other  pari 
of  the  body,  having  no  belly  or' cavity  to  re¬ 
ceive  what  is  good  or  what  is  bad,  but  being  alike 
encumbred  with  one  or  t'other •  7  his  part ,  fays  he, 
perceives ,  or  has  fenfe ,  but  it  is  not  the  Seat  of 
'VVifdcm  no  more  than  the  Heart  ;  wherefore  the 
'name  of  this  is  as  improper  as  that  of  the  Ears  oi 

the  Heart,  which  have  no  hearing. 

■-  '  *  ' v  •  In 
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In  another  place  Hippocrates  fays  of  this  Mem¬ 
brane,  That  it  has  its  Origin  near  the  Backbone 
behind  the  Liver  ;  and  in  one,  that  it  is  nervous 
and  ftrong.  He  fays  yet  in  another  place.  That 
this  Membrane  caufes  madnefs  ‘and  folly  when  tkp 
blood  ft'agnates  there ,  or  moves  too  flowly , 

Of  the  Reins,  the  Ureters,  and  Bladder 

of  Urine. 


C  a)  De  Off. 
Nat. 


Our  Author  fpeaking  of  (a)  the  Reins 9  num¬ 
bers  them  amongft  the  G lands ,  or  at  leaft  he 
feems  to  think  that  tlfey  have  Glands,  and 
thofe  more  grofs  than  the  reft  of  the  body  ; 
but.it  feems  more  probable  that  .he  meant  the 
Glands  near  them,  whatever  they  were,  than 

thofe  of  this  part-  • 

He  had  faid  a  little  before  to  the  fame  pur¬ 
pose  :  ‘  That  the  Inteftines  had  the  biggeft 
<  of  all,  which  drew  the  moifture  therein  con¬ 
tained.  He  believed.  That  the  Reins  drew 
e  likewifethe  moifturefromthemeareft  Glands, 
£  and  fent  it  to  the  Bladder.  He  fuppofed  in 
another  place,  ‘  That  this  moifture  came  from 
'  the  drink  i  and  that  the  Reins*  by  a  faculty 
peculiar  to  tliemfelves,  having  fuck’d  a  part 
from  the  veirfe  near  which  they  are  fituated, 
it  filtred,  or  run  through  thefubftance  of  em 
like  water,  and  defeended  into  the  bladder 
by  the  veins*  which  lead  thither,  while  the 
reft  of  the  drink  foak’d  immediately  thro’  the 
Inteftines  into  the  fame  bladder, the  Inteftines 
or  Inteftine,  being  very  fpungy  and  porous 
in  the  part  contiguous  to  it* 

Of  the  Organs,  and  manner  of  Generation, 

We  find  in  Hippocrates ,  the  names  of  th? 
principal  parts  ‘diltinguifhing  the  Sexes,  but 
he  fays  nothing  of  their  ftruflure.  He  Jus  this 
only  concerning  the  Vepcula  Semi  nates,  1  hart 
there  are  on  either  fde  the  Bladder ,  tittle  bodies 
k'  **■  '  v  *  '  *  like 

i  »,  N»‘- 
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like  honey-combs,  in  which  the  feed  is  contained . 

He  believed  that  it  came  from  all  parts  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  0  but  particularly  from  the  Head ,  def  ending 
by  the  veins  behind  the  Ears  down  the  fpinaTMar- 
row  and  into  the  Reins .  As  for  the  manner  of 
Conception ,  and  the  formation  of  the  Fanes  in 
the  Womb,  he  pretends  that  the  Seed  both  of  the 
Male  and  Female  being  mingled  in  the  Womb , 
grow  thick  and  hot ,  or  fpirituQus  $  after  whica , 
the  Spirit  contained  in  their  Centre  expands  itfelf  , 

W  4  of  the .  Mother 

breathes;,  by  means  of  which  mixture,  thefe  two 
Seeds  in  receiving  refrefhment. ,  nourijhed  or 

inflated ,  till  it  forms  about  it  felf  a f mall  Pellicule, 
which  afterwards  Contains  others  under  it,  which 

are  all  fix'd  together.  . 

^  ttW  the  blood  of  the  Mother  flowing  in¬ 
to  the  Womb,  and  fixing  there ,  produces  a  fort  of 
flefh  \  from  the  middle  of  which  [hoots  the  Navel , 
which  is  a  Pipe  hanging  down  from  thefe  Pellicu- 
les,  by  which  the  Faetus  breathes,  is  nouriftid  and 
increafes.  That  the  Faetus  is  nourijhed  by  the  Na¬ 
vel,  is  repeated  (a)  in  more  than  one  place,  yet  £>e 
not  with  Handing  this  ,  Hippocrates  elfewhere  puer# 
affirms,  (b )  That  it  is  nourijhed  by  fucking  at  the  ^  D 
Mouth,  that  otherwife  it  cou  d  not  have  excre-^ 
ments  when  it  came  into  the  World  in  its  Guts,  and 
would  not  fo  readily  fuefi  at  the  jJreajl  if  it  had 
not  before  done  fomething  like  it . 

Hippocrates  continuing  fo  fpeak  of  the  for¬ 
mation  cl  the  Child,  fays.  That  the  flefh  before 
fpoken  <£  being  form'd,  the  blood  of  the  Mother , 
which  is  drawn  every  day  in  greater  quantity  into 
the  Womb,  by  this  flefh  which  breathes ,  caufes  the 
Pellicules  to  fwell,  and  that  it  caujes  foldings  in 
the  outward  ones ,  which  filling  t hem f elves  with  this 
blood,  produce  what  is  call  dthe  Chorion.  After  - 
war  is  as  the  flefh  grows,  the  fpirit  difiinguifhes  or 
dt( entangles  the  parts ,  every  one  going  towards 
its  like,  the  thief  to  the  thief,  the  clearer  or  t’*w 
ti  thi  .thin,  the  moifl  to  the  ipoifi,  everything  re¬ 
pairing  to  its  proper  place 9  or  to  the  quarters  of 
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thofe  of  the  fame  nature,  from  whence  ffteydoad. 
their  Origin  \  fo  that  what  comes  from  the  thicks 
remains  thicfa  antL  the  moifl ,  and  the  reft  accord - 
ingly  ,  the  heat  after  all  bringing  the  bones  to  the 
hardnefs  the)  are  of  After  this ,  the  extremities  of 
the  bod)  /Boot  outward  like  the  branches  of  a  Tree ; 
the  IJarts)  as  well  internal  as  external ,  are  betteir 
diftinguifhed,  the  Head \  eretts  it  felf  above  the 
'  Shoulders,  the  Arms  feparate  themf elves  from  the 
Sidet,  and  the  Legs  fare ad  themfelves  out ;  the 
Nerves  or  Ligaments  go  to  the  Joints,  the  Mouth 
opens,  the  Nofe  and  Ears  fhOot  out  of  the  Head 
and  are  perfected,  the  Eyes  are  fill  d  with  a  pure 
humour,  and  the  di ft  inti  ions  of  Sex  appear  5  the 
Entrails  are  diftinguifhed  and  ranged,  the  Infant 
begins  to  breathe  b)  the  Mouth  and  b)  the  Nofe,the 
Bell)  is  fill  d  with  Spirit  or  Air,  as  are  the  Guts 
alfo ,  and  the  Air  comes  to  them  likewife  b)  the 
Navel.  At  length  the  Guts  and  Belly  open  fo,  that 
a  pajjage  is  made  to  the  Anus,-  and  another  from 
the  Bladder  outwards .  Hippocrates,  cr  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  this  Book,  having  reafoned  thus  of  the 
formation  of  the  body  of  a  Child,  fhews  that 
Plants  are  produced  after  the  fame  manner,and 
explains  their  growth  from  Seeds  by  the  fame 
principles.  He  hints  likewife,  that  Birds  in 
the  Egg  have  the  fame  formation,  but  inlarges 
not  much  thereupon.  The  yolk  of  the  Egg 
is,  according  to  him,  the. matter  of  which  they 
are  produc'd,  and  the  white  their  nourifhjiient. 
From  all  which  he  concludes.  That  Nature  is 
the  fame,  and  alls  after  a  uniform  mannet,  in  the 
generation  of  Men  and  Plants ,  and  whatfoever 
fprings  from  the  earth  ;  in  which,  his  opinion  is 
(c)  See  the  the  lame  with  that  of  (c)  Empedocles. 

Chapter  of  Em-  What  Hippocrates  fays  of  the  manner- of  his 

pcdocles.  difcovery,  that  the  mixture  of  the  Seeds  in  the 
Womb  is  Toon  cover’d  with  a  skin,  is  pretty  re¬ 
markable  :  ‘  He  had  opportunity  to  inform 
f  himfelf  therein,  by  means  of  the  advice  he  gave 
c  a  Muficfanefs  Slave,  who  being  gone  fix  days, 
*  to  the  great  prejudice  of  her  Voice,,  and  her 

*  Mailers 
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♦ 

*  Matters  profit,  to  leap  feveral  times  upon  the 
c  ground ;  whiclf  fhe  having  done,  the  Seed  came 

*  away  with  noife.  It  was  like,  fdys  he,  to  a 
£  raw  Egg  without  afhell,  the  iiquorof  which 

*  was  very  tranfparent.  Keiaw  there  very  fine 

*  white  .Fibres  upon  the  Membrane,  which  con- 
c  tained  this  liquor,  which  being  mix’d  with  a 
‘  thick  blackifh  red  Matter,  which  made  the 
1  whole  Membrane  appear  red,  there  was  in. 

*  the  middle  of  this  Membrane  fbmething  very 
-c  fine,  which  he  took  for  the  Navel,  and  it  was 
■4  about  the  beginning  of  the  place  of  the  Origin 

*  of  the  Membrane.  . 

The  Author  continuing  to.  examine  what 
happens  to  the  Embryo  in  the  Womb,  from 
the  time  that  its  body  is  form’d,  to  the  time  of 
its  birth,  fays,  That  the  body  of  a  Female  has  all 
its  Farts  diftintt,  at  the  end  of  forty  days  at  far- 
theft,  and  the  Male  at  thirty. .  For  which  he 
gives  this  reafon.  That  the  Seed  which  produces 
a  Female  is  wore  feeble  and  mol  ft  than  that  which 
produces  a  Male ,  He  gives  alfo  another  reafon 
clrawn  from  the  time  of  Womens  evacuations 
after  Labour,  which  for  brevity  fake  weihkll 
omit  here.  He  adds,  for  the  difference  of 
Sexes,  That  Males  are  begotten  when  the  Se-d 
■  of  both  Male  and  Female  is  vigorous ;  and  Fe¬ 
males,  when  their  Seed  is  weaker  or  moiiter, 
and  has  lefs  heat.  He  obferves.  That  the- Males 
come  from  the  right  fide  of  the  Womb,  which 
is  ftronger  and  hotter,  and  the  Females  from 
the  left. 

4  The  Body  of  the  Infant  being  _  thus  rough 
.*  drawn,  grows  continually,  drawing  to  it  felf 
1  the  molt  Oily  part  of  the  blood,  of  the  Mo- 

*  ther,  which  makes  its  bones  become  more 
4  hard,  the  fingers  part,  and  nails  come  upon 

*  their  ends,  hair  upon  their  heads,  and  other 

*  parts  of  their  bodies.  After  three  months 

*  the  Male  begins  to  itir,  and  the  Female  gene- 

*  rally  after  four  5  tho’  there  may  be  fometimes 

*  feme  variation.  The  Infant  being  come  to 

-  *  us 
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c  its  juft  growth  and  bulk,  and  not  finding  any 
£  longer  fufficient  nourifhroent#from  the  Mo- 
c  thcr ,  begins  to  ftir  violently,  and  breaks  the 
4  Membfanes  in  which  it  was  wrapp'd,  and  fo 
f  procures  its  exclusion,  whicfi  happens  ufual- 
€ ly  in  the  tenth  month.  Being  born,  it  s  nou- 
c  ri flied  with  the  Milk  of  its  Mother,  or  a 
•  Nurle.  The  matter  of  which  this  Milk  is  com- 
4  pofed,  is  the  moil  fat  and  oily  part  of  the 
c  Aliment,  after  this  manner.  The  Womb,  as 
c  it  grows  big,  preftes  the  Omentum  and  Belly, 
c  and  by -that  com  predion  obliges  ’em  to  dif-  j 
£  charge  their  fat,  which  isprefently  fuckt  in- 
c  to  their  Breafts  ;  the  veins  of  which  dilate 
c  them fe Ives  afterwards  more  and  more,  by 
c  the  fucking  of  the  Infants. 

This,  according  to  our  Autl^pr,  is  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  formation,  and  increafe  of  Infants 
in  the  Womb,  and  of  their  coming  into  the 
World  i  w  hich  is  to  be  underftood  of  ordinary 
cafes,  which  exclude  not  the  extraordinary 
ones,'  whereof  in  fume  Books  written  for  that 
purpofe,  Hipocrates  gives  a  particular  Ac¬ 
count. 

Of  the  feventh  and.  eighth  Adonths  Birth. 

There  are  two  Books,  one  Intituled,  The  fe- 
z'enth  Months  Birth  j  and  the  other,  The  eighth 
Adonths  Birth.  The  firft  of  thefe  Children  may 
live,  and  arrive  at  a  good  Age,  but  not  the 
ft  Con  d ;  which,  according  to  our  Author,muft 
neceiTarily  die  in  its  entrance  into  the  VVorld/ 
or  prefently  after.  The  reafon  that  he  gives  of 
this  difference  is,  That  feven  months  after 
conception  the  Child  in  the  Womb  being  per¬ 
fectly  form’d,  and  already  pretty  ftrong,  altho' 
it  has  fome  time  to  grow,  moves  very  vigo- 
roufiy,  which  caufes  the  Membranes,  in  which 
it  is  involv'd,  to  ftretch  a  little,  •  as  we  fee  the 
Ears  of  Corn  open  fome  time  before  the  Grain 
i$  ripe.  It  happens  fomecimes  that  this  diften- 
I  tion 
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tion  being  greater  than  the  Membranes  can 
bear,they  break  and  the  birth  mult  follow.  This 
Birth  being  too  early,  mod:  of-them  that  are 
born  at  that  time  die  immediately.  But  as  we 
have  obferved,  the  Infant  having  at  that  time 
his  body  compleatly  form’d,  fome  however 
efcape  with  due  care . 

As  for  thofe  that  remain  longer  in  the 
Womb,  after  the  relaxation  of  the  Membranes* 
Hippocrates  fuppofes  that  the  ftrong  efforts  they 
have  made,  renders  them  weak  and  fick  for 
forty  days ;  fo  that  if  they  are  born  in  that 
time,  the  frefh  efforts  which  they  are  oblig’d 
to  make  to  force  their  way  into  the  World,5 
quite  ruins  their  ftrength,  and  certainly  kills 
them,  whereas  thofe  that  out-ftay  the  term,’ 
efpecially  rl^0  that^  have  forty  days  more  to 
recover  in.  Being  born  in  full  ftrength,  ealily 
furvive.  - 

Thefe  two  forty  days  are  the  laft  of  feven* 
which  Hippocrates  fuppofes  to  pafs  between  the 
time  of  the  conception  and  the  birth  of  Chil¬ 
dren  who  come  according  to  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  Nature, 

He  fuppofes  at  lead:,  that  if  the  Child  does 
not  ftay  the  full  feven  times  forty  days,  which 
carries  the  time  of  birth  ten  days  over  nine 
months,  reckoning  as  he  does  thirty  days  to  a 
month,  it  ought  at  lead:  to  be  enter'd  into  the 
laft  forty  days  ;  as  thofe  are  that  are  born  be¬ 
tween  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  ninth 
month. 

He  thought  likewife  that  it  was  fufficient  for 
Children,  tjiat  came  in  the  feventh  month, 
that  they  were  enter’d  into  the  feventh.  For 
which  reafon,  he  puts  thofe  that  are  born  at 
the  end  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  two  days ,  and 
a  fmall  part  of  a  day,  in  the  number  of  thofe 
Children  that  comes  at  feven  months  compleat, 
tho’  this  number  of  days,  after  his  way  of 
reckoning,  makes  but  fix  months  and  two 
days,  and  wants  eighteen  days  to  compleat  the 
fifth  forty.  0  That 
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That  which  perfwaded  Hippocrates  thatChil- 
dren  born  at  (even  months  were  more  likely  to 
live  than thofe  born  at  eight;  and  that feven 
times  forty  days  were  required  between  concep¬ 
tion  and  a  mature  birth,  was.  That  he  fuppo- 
fed  the  number  fivers  to  be  the  moft  perfect  or 
all  numbers,  and  to  have  a  mighty  influence 
not  only  in  the  formation  and  birth  of  Chil¬ 
dren,  but  even  over  the  life,  death,  and  di- 
ftempers  of  Men  *,  according  to  whichhefays 
(a )  Lib.  de  in  one  place,  (a)  That  the  Jge  or  Life  of  Man 
Cam.  ’  is  of  feven  days ,  or  is  govern  d  by  the  number  Je- 
ven  ;  that  all  that  befals  him7  or  all  that  refpetvs  , 
the  Oeconomy  of  his  body}  is  regulated  by  the  num- 
b  er  feven  by  Septenary  periods.  In  which  he  fol¬ 
low  d  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  wkn owledging 
(flJDepartu  with  him  certain  Laws  (b)  df^jjfarmony ,  by 
feptimes  &  which  the  whole  Llniverfe  is  goverpd,  which 
Epidem.  lib.2.  con  fills  in  the  conjunction  or  union  of  certain 
left.  6.  Numbers,  of  which  feven  is  the  moft  power¬ 
ful.  But  whatever  was  Hippocrates* s  reafon 
for  aftigning  thefe  pofitive  times  of  birth,  us 
very  remarkable  that  the  whole  Worldjhas 
fubmitted  to  his  Decifion/  and  his  Authority 
alone  has  been  the  Rule  and  Standard  to  all 
(C)  Septimo  the  CO  Lawyers  and  Emperors  of  Rome  in  their 
menfe  nalci  Laws  upon  this  (ubjett. 

pcrfcftum  par-  .  _ _ _ 

turn  receptum  eft  propter  aittoritatem  doftiflimi  yri  H»ppocratis. 
Paulus  lib.  7  §  de  ftatu  hominum.  He  is  cited,  upon  the  fame  accoupt 

by  divers  ether  Lawyers. 

Weflhail  clofe  the  Account  of  his  Anatomy 
with  this  digrelfion,  taking  notice  only,  that 
there  are  in  the  Writings  of  Hippocrates  many 
things  concerning  the  bones,  their  number,  fi¬ 
gure  and  contexture  ;  and  that  it  is  the  part  of 
Anatomy  in  which  he  is  of  all  the  moft  exaft^ 
as  being  the  moft  neceflary  to  the  pra&ice  ol 
v  Surgery,  particularly  that  which  relates  to 

Fraftures  and  Diflocations,  which  he  under- 
ftood  excellently  well,  as  wre  fhall  ftew  in 

proper 
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proper  place :  However,  we  thought  not  fit 
to  take  further  notice  of  it  here,  becaufe  /tis  a 
part  of  .Anatomy  lead:  difputed  in  after-times, 
and  becaufe  we  fliall  give  a  compleat  Syftem  oi 
Anatomy,  whereih  the  Odeology  will  be  com- 
prized  in  the  Chapter  of  Galen, .  ■  . 

This  is  whit  we  wou  d  obferve  of  the  Ana¬ 
tomy  of  Hippocrates  i  We  fhall  find  iomething 
relating  to  it  in  the  next  Chapter,  and  after 
in  that  of  Erajiftrattts. 


Of  the  Caufes  of  Health,  and  of  Difeafes  ; 
their  fubjefi  and  principal  differences. 

Hippocrates ,  as  we  have  fhewn,  laid  down 
three  Principles,  th e  Solid,  the  Liquid,  and  the 
Spirits ,  which  fie  [ometimes  explains  [a\  'by  ( aj  "tywrd 
that  which  contains ,  and  that  whicn  is  contain  df  sv  y.eyct^ 

and  that  which  gives  the  motion,  % 

He  feems  to  lay  down  tnefe.  Principles  only 
to  Animal  Bodies,  and  that  he  defigned  by  ’em 
the  three  principal  fttbftances  whereof  they  ate 

compos'd.  .  in  ■» 

By  that  which  contains,  we  may  underitand 

the  folid  Parts,  as  the  Bones,  the  Nerves ,  or  the 
Tendons  and  Ligaments ,  the  Cartilages ,  the 
Membranes^  the  Fibres ,  and  other  like  Parts.. 

By  that  which  is  contained ,  Hippocrates  par¬ 
ticularly  meant  four  forts  of  Humours,  or  li- 
quid  Matter,  (b)  found  in  the  body  The  Bmdflb)  De  Nat# 
the  Fituita  or  Flegm,  the  yellow  Bile ,  and  the  horn, 
melancholy  or  blacky  Bile ,  of  which  we  may 
make  two  forts  of  different  humours,  as  we 

fhall  fee  by  and  by-  , 

By  that  which  gives  the  movement ,  he  de- 
jfign  d  what  is  otherwife  calld  Spirit ,  which 
according  to  him  is  a  fubftance  like  Air*  iron* 
whence  it  is  drawn,  and  is  difiusdthio  the 

whole  body.  ,  1T 

Hippocrates  fays.  That  the  blood  is  naturally 

hot  and  moifl ,  of  colour  red ,  and  Jweet  to  the 
tafte :  The  Flegm  is  cold  and  moifl ,  white ,  vffcid 

“  O  7. 
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and  falti/h  ;  the  Bile  yellow,  dry,  vifcid  and  bit¬ 
ter,  and  drawn  from  the  fat  part  of  the  blood 
or  aliments  ;  the  melancholy,  black,  cold  and 
dry,  very  vifcid,  windy,  and  very  ferment  a- 

five.  < 

The  Body  of  Man  is  ccmpofed  of  four  Sub- 
fiances *,  (c)  on  thefe  depend  health  and  fickr 
fiefs.  Men  are  well  when  thefe  humours  are 
in  their  natural  hate, .  or  while  they  balance 
one  another  in  quality,  quantity  and  mixture. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  lick  when  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  any  of  thefe  is  lefs  or  greater  than  it 
ought  to  be,  or  when  it  is  difeharg  d  from  the 
reft  upon  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  and 
especially  when  they  are  not  mix  d  together  as 
they' ought  to  be.  We  mult  define  health  and 
Jlckfiefs  from  what  we  have  laid- of  em:  Hip¬ 
pocrates  himfelf  has  given  no  exprefs  definition, 
except  of  ficknefs ,  in  one  place,  which  he  calls 
(d)  "Or i  £v  (d)  all  that  incommodes  Man  \  but  this  is  too 

hoTr'ii)  <7  ciV~  general.  .  ,  .  , 

_  He  thought  that  the  blood,  in  good  condi- 

i  r  tion,  nourijhed ;  and  that  it  was  the  fountain 

LlJ,uc  riaJl>"0f  the  vital  heat  •,  that  it  caus’d  a  frefh  colour 
and  good  health .  That  the  yellow  Bile  ppferv'd 
the  body  in  its  natural  ltate,  hindering  the 
Jmall  Fejfels,  and  jfecret  Pafages,  from  being 
flopp’d,  and  keeping  open  the  Drain  of  the 
Excrements.  He  thought  it  actuated  the  Senfes , 
and  help’d  to  the  co?icottion  of  the  Aliment . 
The  black  Bile  was  a  fort  of  Ground ,  which 
ferv’d  as  a.  fuppovt  and  foundation  for  other 
humours.  TheFlegm  ferv  d  to  fupple  and  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  motion  of  the  Nerves,  Membranes, 
Cartilages,  Joints  and  Tongue,  and  other 

Parts.  ,.i7T. 

Befides  the  four  full  qualities  which  Hippo - 

crates  attributed  to  the  Humours,  as  moifture, 
drinefs ,  heat  and  cold,  it  is  apparent  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  they  had,  or  might  have  abundance  of 
others,  which  ail  had  their  ufe,  and  were  ne¬ 
ver  hurtful  bur  when  one  prevailed  over  the 
%  *  *  reft. 
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i‘3ft,or  WrfsfepArated  from  them.  Fake  his  own 
words.*  (e)  The  Ancients,  fays  he,  did  not  be-  (e)  De  pri‘ 
lieve  that  the  dry,  the  cold,  the  hot,  or  the  mqift,  Med.  fe  liS. 
nor  any  other  like  quality,  incommoded  a  Man,m  the  C bap! i 
but  that  whatever  exceeded ,  or  prevailed,  bf  any  of  Alcroapon 
of  thefe  qualities ,  and  whiclf  Nature  con  d  net 
overcome,  was  that  which  incommoded  floe  Alan, 
and  that  which  they  endeavoured  to  take  away  or 
corrett  ;  fo  of  thefweet,  the  moil  fweet  was  the 
ftrongeft,  as  of  the  bitter  or  fowre,  that  which  was 
moft  bitter  and  mo ft  fowre  ;  in  fhort,  the  highefi 
degree  of  every  thing.  Thefe  are,  fays  Hippo¬ 
crates,  the  late  ft  difeoveries  of  the  Ancients  in 
the  body  of  Man,  and  which  were  hurtful  There 
are  really  in  our  bodies,  bitter,  fweet,  fowre, 
fait,  rough,  and  inhpid,  atfd  abundance  of  others 
which  have  different  faculties,  according  to .  their 
quantity  or  quality 0  Thefe  different  qualities  are 
injenfibU ,  and  do  not  hurt  fo  long  as  they  are  in 
due  mixture  ;  but  if  thefe  humours  feparat e ,  and 
lodge  apart,  then  their  qualities  become  at  once 
both  fenfible  and  inconvenient.  From  what 
Hippocrates  has  here  laid  we  may  gather,  that 
he  did  not  fuppofethe  Matters  we  have  (poken 
of  to  aft  only '  by  what  the  Philofophers  call  d 
fir  ft  qualities  \  fo  far  from  that,  that  he  fays  a 
little  after.  That  Us  not  the  hot  that  is  of  any 
mighty  power ,  but  the  fiwre,  the  inhpid,  Cfc. 
whether  within  a  Alan,  or  without  a  Alan,  whe «■ 
ther  in  re  gar  date  f  what  he  eats,  or  what  he  d?  inks , 
or  what  he  applies  outwardly ,  in  what  manner  j o- 
ever,  concluding  that  of  all  t he  faculties ,  there 
are  none  left  atiive  than  heat  rind  cold.  . 

What  we  have  faid  of  the  reparation  of  me . 
humours  from  one  another,  relates  to  what 
Hippocrates  fays  in  divers  places,  that  the  hu¬ 
mours  move-  This  motion,  which  is  the  caul e 

pf  A  i  n-prempre:  fr^mreheS  fom€tim€S  by 


lib  r.  de 

Morb. 
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There  are  other  paffagesby  which  Hippocrates 
(&)  Lib.de  af-  feems  to  impute  Difeafes,  (g)  to  two  of  thefe 
teftionib.  &  humours  only,  the  Bile  and  Pituita,  as  they  of¬ 
fer'd  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  or  place. 
But  as  he  fpeaks  elfewhere  of  two  forts  of  Bile, 
thefe  two  humours  may  be  fplit  into  three,  and 
with  the  blood  make  four. 

ft  j  T  :l  .1^  (h)  In  fome  other  paffages  he  adds  a  fifth, 

Morb.  *  °  "  which  is  Water  yof  which  he  fuppofes  the  Spleen 

to  be  the  Spring,  as  the  Liver  and  the  Brain  are 
of  the  Bloody  the  Bile  and  the  Pituita.  Some 
of  hisCommentators  make  this  Water 
with  the  Melancholy ,  to  which  Hippocrates 
feems  to'fubftitute  it.I  cannot  fee  haw  to  recon¬ 
cile  their  opinion  with  the  Idea  he  had  of  that 
humour  j  he  look'd  upon’t,  as  we  have  faid 
before,  as  a  fort  of  Lee  of  the  reft  of  the  hu¬ 
mours,  which  will  by  no  means  agree  with 
water.  Nor  are  they  nearer  their  point  for 
making  two  forts  of  Melancholy ,  one  of  which 
we  have  been  fpeaking,and  another  which  ought 
rather  to  be  call'd  bUck^Bile,  which  is  only  the 
yellow  Bile  turn’d  black,  as  he  fuppofed,  by 
being  over-heated  and  burnt,  this  having  no¬ 
thing  in  common  with  water.  The  only  fup- 
port  of  the  opinion  in  queftion,  is,  that  he  fays 
in  the  fame  paffage,  that  this  water  is  the  hea- 
z/ieft  of  all  the  humours  :  I  fee  no  reafon  why  we 
.  .  Ihou’d  not  object  that  this  is  another  Syftem, 
u  (i)  fince  it  has  been  always  fufpe&ed  that  Hip- 
f,  d!°  Jolr  pocrates  was  not  the  Author  of  that  Book.  Tliis 
&aw  tSc°n'tr>m  water  might  be  fomething  like  what  Hippo- 
ri  ~  r  crates  elfewhere  calls  Ichor y  by  which  he  meant 
,  4'  *  any  fort  of  clear,  thin  Liquor,  form  din  the 

body  of  a  Man,  whether  found  or  unfound. 
So  he  calls  by  this  name  what  runs  from  a  ma¬ 
lignant  V leer,  and  fpeaks  in  feveral  places  of 
/harp  and  bilious  Ichors ,  and  burning  Ichors. 

(L)  rite!  (£)  We  find  yet  a  third  Syftem  of  the  Caufes 
pvsa7f  of  Difeafes  in  another  book,  Intituled/  Of 
<5 £  ry'ivpxfa  ^nds  or  Spirits,'  which  is  mixd  with  the 
..  ;  Works  of  Hippocrates ,  but  moft  fuppofe  it  not 
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to  be  his.  The  Author  of  this  book  ufes  forne- 
times  the  word  Wind,  fometimes  Spirit,  with 
this  difference.  That  the  latter  hgnihes  the 
Spirits  or  Air,  and  Wind  inclofcd  m  tne  bod)' , 
but  the  former  the  Wind  without  ,  from,  whence 
neverthelefs,  he  derives  that  within  by  means 
of  the  Air  drawn  by  refpiration,  ^  and  the  Air 
contain  d  in  the  Food  we  take.  This  book  up¬ 
on  reading*  feems  to  be  one  of  the  mok  ra¬ 
tional  and  coherent  of  all  Hippocrates s  Works. 
He  looks  upon  the  Air  and  the  Spirits  to  be  the 
true  Caufes  of  health  and  of  difeafes,  even  in 
preference  to  the  humours,  which  hete  aie  only 
collateral  Caufes,  as  the  Spirits  mix  with  em. 
But  this  later  opinion  may  be  reconcii  d  witi 
that  which  we  have  before  allow  d  to  be  ti:p~ 
pocratess,  concerning  the  efteels  or  the  hu¬ 
mours  ;  only  alledging,  that  all  that  has  been 
attributed  to  them,  in  relation  to  health  or 
ficknefs,  fuppofes  an  impulfe  of  the  Spirits  as 
the  fir  ft  movers,  and  that  therefore  Hippocrates 
nam'd  them,  as  we  havefaid  berore,  tnat  which 
gives  the  motion. 

There  is,  according  to  Hippocrates ,  as  great 
a  variety  of  external  Caufes  of  health  and  dil- 
eafes,  as  there  is  of  things  without  the  body 
of  Man  which  may  act  upon  him,  as  there  is 
of  diversity  in  his  Conduct,  and  or  accidents 

in  thecourle  of  his  Life.  ^  TT  n 

From  this  Hypothefis,  it  is  plain  that  Health 
and  Sick  nefs  in  general  depend  upon  the  rol- 
lowing  Caufes  :  On  the  Mr  which  unrounds 
us,  what  we  eat  and  drinks  Jleep ,  watching , 
exercife  ;  what  goes  out  o  f  our  bodies,  and  what 
is  kept  in,  and  upon  the  Pajfions.  In  this  num¬ 
ber  *  iikewife,  are  rank’d  thof q  foreign  bodies 
which  occur,  and  are  fometimes  ufetul,  yet 
may  often  dilfolve,  cut  or  break  the  union  or 
the  Parts  of  ours.  Poifons  and  venemous 
Animals  are  iikewife  reckon’d  among  tneio 
later  Caufes. 

1  t  v  -  * 
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Wc  {hall  not  engage  any  further  in  the 
Caufes  of  Diftempers  in  particular,  that 
won  d  lead  us  too  far  out  of  our  way  :  And 
we  may  the  more  eafily  be  difpens’d  with,  be- 
caufe  we  (hall  have  occahon  to  take  notice  of 
all  that  is  proper  here  in  the  Article  of  Galen, 
whofe  Syftem.  is  more  clear  and  methodical 
than  that  of  Hippocrates,  whofe  Principles  he 
follows  in  almolt  every  thing. 

We  fhail  take  notice  only  of  two  things ; 
firft,  the  Relation  that  Hippocrates  finds  between 
fome  of  the  external  and  internal  Caufes.  For 
example,  he  compares  the  four  Humours  with 
the  four  4Ages  of  Man,  with  the  four  Seafons  of 
.  the  Tear ,  and  with  the  Climates  :  Infancy,  the 
Spring  and  temperate  Countries ,  ought,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  to  produce  Hood,  and  by  confe¬ 
rence  more  [anguine  Diftempers  .than  Bilious , 
Pit  nit  ous,  or  Melancholic 

Youth,  Summer ,  and  hot  and  dry  Countries , 
produce  Bile,  and  ail  the  maladies  which 
fpring  from  it.  Aliddle  Age,  Autumn,  and 
Places  of  a  heavy  unequal  Air,  caufe  Melan¬ 
choly  and  melancholic £  difempers.  Old  Age , 
Winter,  and  cold  moifi  Countries  produ ceFlegm 
and  flegmaticfDifiempers. 

He  carefully  examines  what  forts  of  Food 
produce  Hood,  bile.  See.  It  treats  alfo  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  [eeps,  watchings,  exercife  and  reft,  and 
other  external  Caufes  afore-mentioned,  and  all 
the  benefit  or  mifehief  we  may  receive  from 
them.  In  the  fecond  place,  we  fhail  take  no¬ 
tice,  that  of  all  the  Caufes  Hippocrates  makes 
mention  of,  the  two  mod:  general  are  Diet  and 
Air ,  which  he  examines  with  all  the  care  pofli- 
ble.  Firff,  he  has  compofed  feveral  books  up¬ 
on  the  fubjeft  of  Diet  only  ;  he  has  taken  ex- 
aft  care  to  diftinguyfh  what  is  good  and  what 
is  bad,  for  the  condition  the  Perfon  is  in.  And 
he  was  fo  much  the  more  obliged  to  it,  be- 
caufe  his  method  of  Praftice  turn’d  almolf 
wholly  upon  it  j  that  is  to  fay,  upon  the 

choice 
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choice  of  a  certain  Diet,  whether  in  refpefl 

of  (l)  quality  or  ( m )  quantity,  or  time,  and  (l)r»)  JJiat 

the  proper  feafons  of  giving  it,  as  we  fhall  lee  ^ 

anon.  .  ‘  '  Lib.  de  Alb 

He  confider’d  alfo  the  Air  very  much,  and  memo, 
all  that  depended  on  it.  We  have  feen  in  the 
Lump  what  he  thought  of  tjie  four  Seafons, 
and  feveral  Climates.  Hs  examined  likewife 
what  Winds  ordinarily  blew,  or  extraordina¬ 
rily  .*  The  irregularity  of  the  Seafons,  and  even 
the  riling  and  fetting  of  (V)  Stars,  or  the  time  C nj  Lib.  de 
of  certain  Conitellations ;  as  of  the  Dog-Star,  that.  lib.  de 
the  North-Bear ,  and  the  P Blades  }  •  as  alfo  the  aere,$*cJib%de 
time  of  the  Solftlces,  and  of  the  Equinoxes,  bvmor.lib.  4* 
thefe  days  in  his  opinion  producing  great  alte-  de 
rations  in  diftempers,  of  which  he  has  not  ex-  |?pnonfnu 

plaftVd  the  manner.  ^ 

From  hence  may  be  inferr’d,  that  Hfypof ra¬ 
tes  look’d  upon  the  knowledge  of  Aftronomy  as 
neceftary  to  a  Phyfician,  and  that  Jie  believed 
that  the  Stars  had  fome  influence  over  our  Bo¬ 
dies.  With  this  agrees,  what  he  elfewhere  fays 
of  the  things  of  (0)  Heaven,  which  he  numbers  t0 )*afrJ 
amongft  the  Caules  of  diitempers,  and  with  k  tJ  .  „ 

what  we  have  taken  notice  of  before,  page  the  ,  ’ 

9th,  That  according  to  Hippocrates,  our  health, 
our  life ,  our  death ,  and  all  that  refpetts  our  being,  ht,‘ 
depends  upon  things  ralfed  above  us .  And  it 

feems  likely,  that  he  meant  fomething  like  this,  / 
when  he  talked  of  fomething  (p)  Divine  in  the 
Caufes  of  diftempers.  Some  of  his  ancient  3jfb 

Commentators  believed ,  that  when  he  (poke  .  \k  V  b  ’ 
after  this  manner,  he  alluded  to  what  was  up¬ 
on  thefe  occafions  faicl  by  C q)  th«  Poets, efpeci-  WhatGz- 

ally  Horner,  who  attributes  to  the  wrath  of  the  jcn  means  hy 
Gods  the  Difeafes  that  befal  Men.  But  Galen  faying,  That 
is  not  of  their  mind,  and  he  has  reafon  to  give  thoje  that  aP 

cribs  the  Dif¬ 
eafes  to  the  Gods ,  cite  tbs  Authority  of  thofe  that  wrote,  what  they  call 

tfiflories,  is  ha\'d  to  beunderftiod,  XI#  £&  ygpi'&i&v  Tas  au$- 

Mfdmj  Ircel £$• 

« 

them 
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( r)  In  lib, 
Vrogn.  com.  i 


(s )  BahIo/, 
lib.  dcratione 
vift.  in  acut. 

(t)  This  muft 
be  the  nnfe- 
quence  of  Ga¬ 
len  V  red fming 
which  other- 
wife  is  worth 
nothing. 


(«)  Lib.  de 
a  ere  aqua,  & 
iccis. 


(n?)  Gorrbae- 
U5,  Fernel. 
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them  this  reprimand,  (r)  ‘  That  they  that 
c  Comment  upon,  or  Interpret  an  Author, 

*  ought  not  to  fay  whatever  themfeives  think 
‘  true,  or  what  they  think  the  Author  ought 

*  to  have  believed,  but  what  is  really  his  opi- 
c  nion,  whether  true  or  falfe.  Galen  maintains. 
That  Hippocrates  no  where  attributes  to  the  Gods 
the  Caufe  of  Diftcfnpers ;  and  he  proves  that 
Hippocrates  was  not  of  that  opinion :  firft,  for 
the  reafon  he  gives  of  fome  Symptoms  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  diftemper,  which  he  defcribes,  and  of 
the  name  he  gave  that  diftemper.  He  call’d 
thofe  which  were  feizedby  it,  by  a  name  which 
fignifies  (/)  flricken ,  undoubtedly  from  the  vul¬ 
gar  opinion,  that  thofe  that  were  taken  with 
ft  were  in  fome  manner  ftruck  by  fome  (t)  Deity 
as  it  were  by  7 hander.  But  Hippocrates  exprefly 
takes  notice,  that  the  Ancients  gave  it 
this  name,  becaufe  thofe  that  died  of  it,  had, 

,  after  theifdeath,  their  fides  livid  and  mortify  d, 
as  if  they  had  received  blows.  He  proves  it 
in  the  fecond  place,  from  one  of  the  Books  of 
Hippocrates ,  inferib  d  De  Morbo  Sacro  ;  that  is, 
of  the  Faking-Sicknefs ,  wherein  the  Author 
endeavours  to  root  out  the  vulgar  prejudice 
that  the  Gods  fent  certain  Diftemper s  among  Men. 
Thefe  Arguments  of  Gaten  rn ay  be  fupported 
by  what  Hippocrates  fays  (u)  elfewhere  of  a 
diftemper  peculiar  to  the  Scythians ,  which 
pafs’4  for  Divine  ;  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak 
hereafter* 

To  return  to  the  fignincation  of  what  Hippo- 
crates  call’d  Divine  in  Difeafes,  concludes 
that  he  meant  no  more  than  the  Confutation  of 
the  Atmofpkere ,  which  is  equivocal ,  becaufe  the 
Air  may  be  difpofed  info  particular  a  manner, 
that  we  may  acknowledge  fomething  in  it  Su¬ 
pernatural.  "  This  Senfe,  follow’d  by  fome  of 
the  Modern  (V)  Commentators,  who  think  that 
the  Divine  of  Hipocrates  depended  upon  the 
qualities  of  the  Air  ,  but  upon  fuch  qualities 
as  they  call'd  occult  or  hidden  >  becaufe  they  had 
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no  relation  with  the  ordinary,  or  thofe  which 

were  call’d  firft,  that  is,- -hot  and  cold,  dry  and 

moift,  nor  with  any  other  known  quality.  Yet 

this  is  not  the  meaning  of  Galen  in  this  place, 

nor  of  Hippocrates  himfelf,  who  feems  to  exprefs  4 

himfelf  in  favour  of  the  former  opinion,  when 

he  fays  in  the  Book  cited  laft  fave  one,  c  That 

6  the  Difeafe  call'd  Sacred  rifes  from  the  fame 

f  caufes  that  other  diftempers  do  ;  that  is, from 

f  the  things  which  go  and  come,  or  which  are  * 

€  fubjeft  to  change,  fuch  as  the  Sm,  the  Cold, 
t  the  Winds,  which  fuffer  perpetual  vicifiitudes. 

*  Now  tho*  thefe  things,  fays  he,  be  Divine,  we 

*  are  not  to  imagine  this  difeafe  any  more  DC 
<  vine  than  the  reft,  but  all  difeafes  ought  to  be 
f  look’d  upon  as  Humane  and  Divine  at  once. 

It  may  perhaps  beobje&ed,  That  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  who  is  the  Author  of  this  Book,  but  if  we 
pblerve  the  conftant  Cuftom  of  I  Hippocrates  to 
take  exaft  notice  of  the  Seafons ,  in.  which,  or 
after  which,  the  Difeafes  that  he  would  de~ 
feribe  appear’d,  we  fhall  fee,  that  what¬ 
ever  diftemper  he  fpeaks  of,  even  the  Plague 
it  felf,  he  mentions  nothing  but  the  ordinary 
changes  ot  the  Air,  as  hot  or  cold,  or  moift  or 
dry.  For  example  ;  That  a  rainy  Spring  was 
preceded  by  a  moift  Winter,  or  followed  by  a 
fcorching  Summer,  that  fuch  and  fuch  Winds 
blew,  &c,  without  faying  one  (ingle  word  of 
the  particular  and  hidden  qualities  of  the  Air, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  produce  extraordinary 
diftempers.  ■ 

Tis  true  there  are  fome  paftages  in  his  Wri¬ 
tings,  on  which  they  pretend  to  found  the  cc -  ,  ,  %  ^ 

'cult  qualities  aforefaid,  which  Galen  admitted 
as  well  as  the  Modern  Authors  before'  cited 
We  find  there,  firft,  the  very  word  (x)  hidden  hb.de Aliment 
Caufe.  Galen  affirms,  that  when  Hippocrates  fy)  Nmfi 
fpeaks  of  Epidemical  Diftempers,  which  he  fays 
come  from  xdizAir,  or  that  'which  we  breathe,  which  G alto 
rphlch  is  charged  with  (yj  an  unwholfome  v  ay  gut,  renders 
6r  a  Vapour  proper  to  breed  Difeafes,  that  this 
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unwholfome  vapour  did  not  aft  according  to' 
the  ordinary  qualities,  but  by  an  occult  proper¬ 
ty  abfolutely  inexplicable. 

Yet  Idon  t  fee  that  Hippocratesh as  explain’d 
himfelf  concerning  the  nature  of  this  Vapour, 
nor  the  influence  of  the  Stars,  or  their  manner 
of  afting  upon  inferior  Bodies,  tho’  he  fup-  . 
pofes  their  aftion.  This  vapour  feeins  what  he 
in  another  palfage  calls  ( z ,)  Impurities  or  In- 
fell  tens  of  the  Air  ;  but  he  fays  not  wherein 
this  infeftion  conlifls.  VYe  fhall  clofe  what 
>  relates  to  the  Caufes  of  Dillempers  with  this 
Remark,  That  in  the  fame  place  where  Hippo¬ 
crates  derives  all  Epidemical  dillempers  from 
tiie  Air,  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  they  do 
not  come  from  the  Aliments  like  ordinary  di¬ 
llempers  }  wliere  we  fee,  that  according  to 
him,  the  Air  is  the  molt  general  Caufe  of  all 
Difeafes. 

The  Humours  and  Spirits  being,  as  we  have 
feen,  the  Caufes  of  Health  and  Sicknels,  the 
folid  or  containing  Parts ,  which  are  the  rhird 
fort  of  fubllance  in  the  composition  of  Animal 
Bodies,  mult  be  the  fubjetl  of  them,  becaufe 
they  are  found  or  unfound,  according  to  the 
good  or  ill  difpolition  which  the  humours  and  . 
Ipirits  produce  in  them,  and  as  the  impreifions 
made  upon  them  by  foreign  bodies,  and  thofe 
things  that  are  without  them,  are  beneficial  or 
mifehievous.  This  confequence  may  be  jultly 
drawn  from  feveral  paflages  of  Hippocrates , 
fuch  as  the  two ‘following  :  (a)  c  When  fays  he, 

*  any  of  the  humours  is  feparated  from  the 
c  reli,  and  lodges  apart,  the  place  from  whence 
‘  it  came  mwft  be  out  of  order,  and  liKewife 

*  that  where  it  is  lodged  in  too  great  quantity, 

*  fullers  Ecknefs  and  pain.  The  fecond  palfage 
is  tins  :  (b)  ‘  That  the  Difeafes  which  come 

*  from  any  part  of  the  body,  that  is  conflde- 
c  rable,  are  the  molt  dangerous  for,  fays  he, 
c  if  the  difeafe  (c)  mull  rell,  that  is  to  fay,  lodge 

*  in  the  place  where  it  began,  when  a  Part  that 
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*  is  of  great  importance  fuffers,  the  whole  bo- 
‘  dy  mult  fuffer. 

We  find  no  Train,  nothing  proiecuted  tar, 
concerning  the  difference  ot  Oiftempers,  in 
Hippocrates  \  all  that  we  can  gather  is.  That 
the  different  Caufes  of  which  we  have  fpoken, 
and  the  different  Parts  of  the  Body,  produce 
as  great  a  variety  of  Diftempers  }  according  to  ' 

this  paflage,  (d)  the  differences  of  Difeffes  arife  * 

from  the  following  things :  From  the nounjh-  iCUt‘ 
ment ,  the  heat,  the  blood,  the  pgm,  the  bile, 
and  all  the  humours.  As  likewise  from  th zflefb, 
the  fat,  the  veins,  the  arteries,  the  nerves,  the 
mufcles, the  membranes, the  bones, the  brainyhefpi- 
nal  marrow,  the  mouth, the  tongue, the  throat,  the 
ftomach,  the  inteftines,  the  diaphragm,  the  belly, 
the  liver,  the  fpleen,  the  reins ,  the  bladder,  the 
-womb,  and  the  skin.  Some  of  thefe  diffempers 
Hippocrates  held  to  be  the  mortal,  others  dange-' 
ro#s, the  reft  eafily  curable, according  totheCaufe 
from  whence  they  fprung,  and  the  Parts  upon 
which  they  fell.  He  diftinguifiies  likewife 
Difeafes  in  feveral  places, from  the  time  of  their 
duration,  into  (e)  acute,  or  fhort,  and  ( f)chro-(e )  ’ofesf, 
meal,  or  long  *,  this  likewife  is  referred  to  the  §  . 

different  Caufes  before-mentioned,  acute  Dif-  ^  ’ 

eafes  being  caught  by  the  bile  and  the  blood,  in  * 

the  flower  of  Mans  age ,  or  in  Spring  time,  and  ’ 

Summer .  The  Chronical ,  on  the  contrary,  are0^7*l°‘'  t 
produced  by  the  flegm,  or  the  melancholy,  in  old  (je  M&k&h3 
Age,  and  in  the  Winter.  Of  thefe  diftempers,  it&vieu. 
fome  are  more  acute  than  others ;  the  like  oi 
the  Chronical.  We  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel  the  . 
duration  of  one  as  well  as  t’other. 

Hipocrates  diftinguifhes  diftempers  likewifeby 
the  particular  Places  where  they  are  prevailed, 
whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  The  firft, 
that  is  thofe  that  are  frequent  and  familiar  to 
certain  Places,  he  call’d  (g)  EndemickJDifeafes  . 

and  the  latter,  which  ravag’d  extraordinarily,^/, 
fometimes  in  one  place,  fometimes  in  another, or 

%  with  which  at  certain  times  numbers  were 
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feized  at  once,  he  call’d  Epidemic that  is  Po¬ 
pular  Difeafes,  as  the  Plague,  the  mold  terri¬ 
ble'  of  all.  He  made  likewife  a  third,  oppos’d 
.  to  the  former,  which  he  call’d  (#)  ftraggling  di- 
ftempers ,  including  all  the  different  forts  of  di¬ 
item  pers  which  invade  at  any  one  feafon ;  in  a 
word,  thofe  diftempers,  fome  of  one  fort,  and 
fome  of  another.  He  difdinguifh’d  thofe  which 
were  born  with  us3%  or  were  (k)  hereditary ,  from 
thofe  that  were  contracted  afterwards.  He 
made  a  difference  likewife,  betwixt  thofe  of 
(/)  a  kindly  nature ,  and  thofe  of  a  malignant ;  the 
£r^.0f  ^ofe,  which  are  eafily  cured  and  fre- 
*  7  ^’cjuently;  thefecond,  thofe  which  give  the 

n  x^hybdans  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  are  fel- 

dom  overcome  by  ail  their  care. 

.  ' 

Of  the  remarkable  Changes  that  happen  in  Difeafes  7 
particularly  of  the  Crifes,-  and  Critical  days . 


(k)  ^S,vryz 
VZiS,  X 
Guvyz'/tzf) 
ffUfApulo/. 


Hippocrates  made  four  Stages  in  Diftempers  ; 
(a)  the  {a)  beginning  of  theDifeafe,  irs  augmenta- 

4sriJW/«,  tiony  its  ft  ate  or  height  h,  and  its  declination . 
aUpH  yftha-  Thefe  laid  are  Difeafes  that  end  happily ,  for  in 
"  others  Death  fupplies  the  place  of  the  declina¬ 
tion,  In  the  third  Stage,  therefore  the  change 
is  mold  conftderable,  for  it  determines  the  fate 
of  the  fick  Perfon  ,  which  is  ufually,  or  oftenefd 
.  done,  by  means  of  zCrifis, 

Hippocrates  call’d  Crifis,  that  is,  Judgment ± 
any  Judden  mutation  in  [icknefs ,  whether  for  the 
better  or  the  worfe ,  whether  health  or  death  im- 
.  mediately  fucceed. 

This  change,  according  to  him,  is  made  by 
Nature ,  at  that  time  Abfolving  or  Condemning  a 
Patient.  To  apprehend  his  meaning  aright, 
we  mufd  recoiled  his  Idea  of  Nature,  which 
lie  reprefents  as  the  Dire£drefs  of  the  whole  1 
Animal  Oeconomy. . 

If  therefore  Difeafes  be  only  «a  dildurbance 
of  this  Oeconomy,  as  we  may  conclude  from 
what  he  has  laid  before  of  their  Caufes,  Nature  * 

and 
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and  Difeafes,  muft  be  at  eternal  oppofition  5 
but  as  in  the  conflict,  or  difference  betwixt 
’em.  Nature  is,  as  it  were,  both  Judge  and 
Party,  file  ought  generally  tb  have  the  better, 
for  this  reafon  the  word  Crifis  is  taken  for  a 
favourable  Judgment,  which  terminates  happily 
the  difeafes. 

Natures  way  of  a&ing  in  fuch  cafes  to  de- 
ftroy  her  enemy,  is  to  reduce  thofe  humours, 
whofe  difcord  occafions  that  of  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy,  to  their  ufual  ftate,  whether  in  relation  to 
their  quantity  or  quality,  mixture,  motion, 
the  places  they  are  poffefs’d  of,  or  any  other 
manner,  by  which  they  become  offenfive. 

Amongft  the  means  which  Nature  imploys  to 
this  end,  Hipocrates  infifts  more  particularly  / 
upon  what  he  calls  ( b )  ConcoElion  of  the  hu-(^J  rnd'/fOr 
piours.  This  is  her  firft  aim  :  By  means  of  this 
Cottion  file  makes  her  felf  Miftrefs,  and  brings  and  ts  arc's?*# 
us  things  to  a  good  Crifis.  The  humours  be-  $  faQ-, 
ing  brought  to  this  pafs,  whatever  is  fuper«  De  rat.  vift.  m 
fluous  and  hurtful  empties  it  felf  prefently,  or  acut. 
at  leaft,  it  is  very  eafie  to  evacuate  them  by 
fuch  means,  as  we  fiiall  fpeak  of  when  we  fpeak 
of  the  Cure  of  diftempers,  or  of  the  aflifiance 
which  the  Phyficians  give  to  Nature  upon  thefe 
occafions,  whatisfuperfluous  being  evacuated, 
which  is  done  either  by  Bleeding,  by  Stool ,  by 
Vomit ,  by  Sweat ,  by  Vrine,  by  "Tumors  or  Ab- 
fceffes,  by  Scabs,  ic)  Pimples,  Spots ,  and  other  ,  ■  « 
things  ;  Nature  eaiiiy  reduces  the  reft  to  the 
condition  they  were  in  before  the  acceflion  of 
the  difeafe. 

But  we  muft  take  notice,  that  thefe  Evacu¬ 
ations  are  not  look  d  upon  as  the  eiie6ts  of  a 
true  Crifis,  unlelsitbei n  con fider able  quantity , 
f mall  difcharges  not  being  fufficient  fo  make  a  Cri- 
Jis.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  a  fign  that  Naj 
ture  is  deprefs’d  by  the  load  of  humours,  and 
that  fhe  lets  them  go  thro’  weaknefs  and  con¬ 
tinual  irritation.  What  comes  forth  thus  is 

crude,  becaufethe  diftemper  is  yet  too  ftrong ; 

•  while 
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while  things  remain  fo,  none  but  a  baft or  im - 
perfett  Crips  is  to  be  expe&ed,  which  fignifies 
that  the  diffemper  triumphs,  or  at  leaf!  is  of 
equal  ffrength  with  Nature,  which  is  attended 
by  death,  or  a  prolongation  of  the  difeafe,  du¬ 
ring  which  Nature  often  has  leifure  to  attempt 
a  newCriiis,  more  happy  than  the  former,  af¬ 
ter  having  made  frefh  efforts  to  advance  the 
conco£fion  of  the  humours.  We  fhall  fpeak 
cf  the  (igns  of  Concoction  or  Crudity ,  and  iome 
other  marks  of  the  Criiis,  in  the  following 
Chapter. 

What  is  chiefly  to  be  obferv’d  here,  is, That  con- 
codtion  cannot  be  made  but  in  a  certain  term, 
as  every  fruit  has  a  limited  time  to  ripen  ;  for 
he  compares  the  humours,  which  Nature  has 
digefled,  to  Fruits  come  to  maturity . 

The  time  requir  d  for  this  depends  upon  the 
differences  of  diffempers,  touch'd  on  in  the 
preceding  Chapter.  In  thofe  which  Hippocrates 
calls  very  acute ,  theDigeffion  or  Crifis  happens 
-the  fourth  day  \  and  thofe  which  are  only  acute 
upon  the  feventh  or  the  eleventh ,(cj  or  the  four - 
^phor.a* teenthy  which  is  the  longed:  term  that  Hippo - 
crates  allows  in  diffempers  that  are  really 
acute,  rho’  in  fome  places  he  feems  to  lfretch 
to  (d)  the  twentieth  and  one  and  twentieth  days  ; 
nay,  even  to  (e)  the  fortieth  and  fixtieth  days. 

All  difeafes  that  exceed  this  latter  term  are 
counted  Chronical  j  and  whereas  in  thofe  that 
exceed  fourteen ,  or  at  molf  twenty  days,  every 
(f)  fourth  day  is  a  Critical  day,  or  atleaft  a  Re¬ 
markable  day,  by  which  they  may  judge  whe¬ 
ther  the  Crifis,  upon  the  following  fourth  day, 
will  be  favourable  or  not  In  thofe  which  come 
of  e'ryfsnnight,  from  twenty  to  forty,  he  reckons  only  the  fe- 
stodtwke  aljo  v*ntjos  .  ancj  thofe  that  exceed  forty,  he  begins 
atf  i  frTi^to  reckon  by  twenties,  as  appears  by  the  pro- 
/i  *  C  srelfion  following,  which  contain  the  days  par- 

proirejjion  of  ticulariy  mark’d  by  Hippocrates ,  the  firft  of 
tbefe  numbers  which  is  th e  fourth,  from  thence  he  goes  to  the 
as  they  lie  in  five  nth,  the  eleventh ,  the  fourteenth ,  the  fiven* 
Hippocrates.  *  teentb. 


2. 
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teenth ,  the  twentieth,  the  [even  and  twentieth, 
the  thirty  fourth,  the  fortieth,  the  fixtieth,  the 
eightieth ,  the  hundredth,  the  hundred  and  twen¬ 
tieth  ;  beyond  which,  the  number  of  days  has 
no  power  over  the  Crifes,  which  are  referr  d  to 
the  general  changes  of  the  Seafons,  fome  de¬ 
termining  about  the  Equinoxes,  others  about 
the  Solflices ;  others  about  the  riling  or  fetting 
of  certain  Stars  or  Con [l  ell  at  ions  j  or  if  numbers 
have  yet  any  place,  they  reckon  by  Months,  or 
whole  Tears,  So  Hippocrates  will  have  it,  that  '  J 
certain  difeafes  in  Children  are  (g)  judged  in(gj  Aphorifm 
the  feTjenth  month  after^their  Birth  •,  others  in  *8.  Sett. 3. 
their  feventh,  or  even  their  fourteenth  year. 

I  have  yet  one  Obfervation  to  make  con¬ 
cerning  the  twentieth  and  one  and  twentieth  days, 
that,  both  of  them  are  equally  fet  down  as^M  ; 
Critical  days  in  different  places  (h)  of  the  // } l?' 
Works  of  Hippocrates,  Tlie  reafon  which  he  /nl;  df  f 
gives  in  one  of  thefe  places,  why  he  prefers^ 
the  former  of  thefe  days  before  the  latter/'  "  w>t’ 
which  vvould  make  up  their  Account  the  three 
Septenaries  compleat,  is  becaufe  that  the  days 
of  licknefs  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  ’intire, 

(0  the  years  and  months  being  not  compofed /V  lib.  c!e 
of  intire  days.  ‘  parru  Sep-  ' 

Neverthelefs,  this  reafon  does  not  hinder  him 
from  putting  down  the  one  and  twentieth  day 
for  the  true  Critical  day,'  as  almoft  ail  the 
other  odd  days, to  which  he  appears  fo  ffrangely 
affected  in  the  cafe  of  Crifes,  that  he  fays,  in 
one  of  his  Aphorifms,  That  the  fweats  that  come 
upon  the  3 d,  the  $th,  the  jth',  the  yth,  the,  nth, 
the  i^th,  the  17 th,  the  nth ,  the  27 th,  the 
0  1  or  34th  days,  are  beneficial  ;  but' 
thefe  that  come  upon,  other  days,  fgnifie  that  the 
fickjhall be  brought  zery  low,  that  his  difeafe  / hall 
be  very  tedious ,  and  he  fubjeib  to  relapfis.  He 
fays  further  exprelly,  in  another  Aphorifm,  (k) n\  Af* 

That  the  Fever  which  leaves  the  Sic  f  upon  any  but  f,  §  •  ,fT** 

a?i  odd  day,  is  ufually  apt  to  relap fe ..  Galen  ex- 
plaining  this  paiTage,  t  pretends  that  we  ought 
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to  read  a  critical  day  infbeac?  of  an  odd  day  ;  but 
he  gives  himfelf  a  needlefs  trouble,  the  fame 
thing  occurring  in  divers  places,  as  in  the  ie- 
cond  Book  of  his  Epidemicks,  where  there  is 
a  paflage  parallel  to  the  afore- cited,  and  ano-  ^ 
ther  which  fays,  That  tkofe  that  die ,  die  of ne- 
cefjity  upon-  an  odd  day,  if  the  di [temper  belong 
upon  an  odd  Month  or  Tear.  More  of  this  fub- 
jett  may  be  found  in  his  fourth  Book  De  Ador- 
bis ,  where  what  has  been  laid  of  odd  days  is 
look'd  upon  as  the  received  Opinion  of  all  the 
World  \  fo  that  tho’  it  fhould  be  obje&ed  that 
•  this  Book  is  not  Hippocrates  s,  but  his  Son-in- 
•  Law  Polibius  s,  the  proof  will  yet  remain  in 
full  (Length,  for  this  Author  does  not  lay  this 
down  as  his  opinion  only,  but  as  a  notion  ge¬ 
nerally  eltablidfd.  *  jj 

Galen  was  obliged  to  declare  againlt  odd 
days,  for  the  fame  reafons  he  rejects  tne  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  number  [even,  and  other  numbers , 
which  by  the  Pythagoreans  were  dteemed  to 
have  a  certain  virtue  in  themfelves,  as  being 
more  •  erfecl  than  the  reil^i  and  altho  he  allows 
that  the  Cribs  falls  out  upofi  the  feventh  days , 
yet  he  does  not  impute  this  erfeft  to  the  power 
'  of  the  number,  but  to  the  Adoon,  which  go¬ 
verns  the  Weeks  which  ccnli  its  of  Jeven  da  s9 
whether  Hippocrates  thought  of  the  Moon  s  in- 
fl uence  upon  this  occalion,  but  he  talks  in  one 
of  his  Books  before-cited,  (/J  of  a  harmony 
re  fait  rag  from  the  union  of  certain  numbers  more 
entire  and  certain  than  the  ref,  it  fhews  plainly 
that'  he  meant  in  the  fenfe  of  Pythagoras , 
which  Celfpts  takes  notice  of  when  he  lays, 

)  Veri,m  :n  (m)  That  the  Pythagorean  numbers ,  which  were 
hi«  nuidcn  - 1  very  much  in  vogue  at  that  time  ;  that  is,  m 
vAf.u.?  the  rime  of  Hippocrates,  millead  the  ancient 

ceieUrci  uu-  Phyficians  into  Error.  .  .  .  r 

niociwrnPydu-  But  whatever  was  Hippocrates  s  opinion  ot 
gorici  riwmeri  die  power  ot  his  odd,  and  other  Critical  days, 
ictellcrun*,  he  confelfes  that  it  falls  out  otherwue  tome- 

lib  times  i  and  he  gives  an  inftance  of  a  ialutary 

Crilis 
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Crifis  coming  upon  th efixth  day,  and  the  like 
upon  the  fifteenth,  but  thefe  are  very  rare  in-  • 
fiances,  and  therefore  don  t  overthrow  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Rule. 

Before  we  quit  this  head,  we  mult  take  no¬ 
tice,  that  befides  the  changes  which  determine 
the  fate  of  the  Patient,  Hippocrates  fpeaks 
often  of  another  fort  of  a  change,  which  is 
when  the  difeafe,  intlead  of  terminating,  - , 
changes  (n)  the  Species,  as  when  a  Pleurife  turns  i  /  5 

to  an  injlamation  of  the  Lungs ,  a  Vertigo  to,  an  or 
Epilepfie,  a  ‘Tertian  Fever  to  a  £fuartsine,  or  a  p.i'Jnwt'Trlw&tG 
continual ,  See. 

-  CHAP.  IV: 

Of  other  accidents  or  fymptoms  that  accompany 
'  Difeafes ,  and  thofe  that  happen  before  or  after 
them .  Of  thefigns  by  which  Hippocrates  di- 
ftinguifh'd  one  from  the  other ,  and  knew  be¬ 
forehand  what  woud  be  the  fuccefs ,  or  future 
event . 

/  c  *"  ■  •  l 

THE  vail elleem Hippocrates  gain'd  is  chiefly 
owing  to  his  great  Industry,  in  ftri&ly 
obferving  the  moil  minute  circumftances  of  Dif¬ 
eafes  ,  and  his  exaft  care  in  nicely  deferibing 
every  thing  that  happen'd  before,  and  every 
accident  that  appear  d  at  the  fame  time  with 
them  ;  as  alfo  what  gave  eafe ,  and  what  in¬ 
creas'd  the  malady ,  which  is  what  we  call  the 
method  of  writing  the  Hiftory  of  a  difeafe . 

By  thefe  means,  he  not  only  underilood  how 
to  diftinguifh  one  difeafe  from  another ,  by  the 
figns  which  properly  belong'd  to  each,  but  by 
comparing  the  fame  fort  of  diilemper,  which 
happen’d  to  feveral  perfons,  and  the  accidents 
which  ufually  appeard  before  and  after,  he 
cou  d  eaflly  foretel  a  difeafe  6efore  it  came, 
and. afterwards  give  a  right  judgment  of  the 
fuccefs  and  event  of  it. 

He  feems  alfo  in  (a)  a  certain  place,  as  if  he  j  tlh,  s, 
would  infinuate  that  he  is  the  greatefl:  Phy-  diseta,  fub 

P  2  iician  princip. 
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fician  that  can  putthisinpra&ice,  or  can  teach 
a  method  how  to  tell  the  Patient  beforehand, 
what  fhall  happen  to  him  in  the  courfe  of  his 
diftemper,  which  is  what  we  call  giving  the 
Prognofticks  of  a  difeafe,  < 

•  '  Twas  by  this  way  of  prognofticating  that 
he  came  to"  be  To  much  admit  cl.  by  all  the  An¬ 
cients,  who,  without  doubt,  were  throughly 
convinc’d  of  that  Maxim,  which  he  owes  to 
(b)  Lib.  prs-  himfelf,  viz.  [b)  4  That  that  Phyfician,  who 
nofion.  in  4  upon  the  appearance  of  fome  certain  iigns  in 

princip.  4  a  difeafes  can  tell  his  Patient  what  he  has  hi- 

c  therto  fuffered,  and  what  will  happen  to  him 
4  every  day  ;  a«nd  after  having  received  infor- 
4  mation  from  him,  he  not  only  fpeaks  further 
4  of  thofe  things  he  omitted  before,  but  alfo 
4  lavs  down  beforehand  what  will  come  to 
4  pafs,  'cis  he  fhall  have  the  reputation  of 
4  knowing  perfectly  the  condition  of  the  Pa- 
4  tient,  and  make  him  entirely  refign  himfelf 
4  to  his  management.  And  as  it  is  not  always 
4  in  the  power  of  the  Phyfician  to  fave  the 
4  Lives  of  the  iick,  for  that  reafon  Prognolficks 
4  willbeferviceable  in  fome  meafure  to  fecure 
4  him  from  reproach. 

Hippocrates  underflood  fo  well  the  Doctrine 
of  Signs,  that  it  may  very  well  be  faid  to  be  his 
Mafter-piece  ;  and  Cclfits  makes  this  remark. 


.  I . -  IL».a  „ - management  >7T 

in  curatrofiibus 1  vvereobligd  to  the  Writings  of  Hippocrates 
nuiMrinr,  «  for  w|iat  they  knew  of  Signs, 
tamen  hac  ’ ,  you  find  a  vaft  number  of  thefe  Signs  almoft 
Hippocratem  every  w}iere  in  his  Writings,  but  they  are  par - 
cprimc  prafa-  ticu}arly  colle&ed  in  his  Book  of  Aphmfms , 
gifto  and  three  other  Books,  that  treat  of  nothing 

k ^.i.praht.  kuc  fyhjeit  alone.;  the  Prenot ions  or  Prog- 
nofticks, the  Preditiions, and  th zC6fic<*Pr<znotiones* 
1  ,  Galea,  becaufe  they  were  very  faulty, 

wou’d  not  allow  the  two  lalf  to  be  cf  Hip¬ 
pocrates's  writing.  He  adds  further,  That 

what 
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what  is  valuable  in  them  is  taken  out  of  the 
twofirft,  and  from  the  Books  of  Epidemical 
Difeafes ;  notwithftanding,many  Learned  Men, 
both  Ancient  and  Modern, have  writ  Commen¬ 
taries  upon  them, and  had  ’em  in  great  efteem. 

To  be  able  to  make  a  tolerable  guefs  from  a 
Prognoftick, that  is  to  fay,  to  be  capable  to' . 
tell  beforehand,  that,  from  the  appearance  of 
fuch  and 'fuch  a  thing,  this  or  that  {hall  ne- 
ceffarily  follow,  the  obfervation  ought  to^be 
made  from  its  feldom  or  never -failing;one  Ex¬ 
perience  alone, or  even  2  or  3  being  not  fufficient 
to  give  an  Authority  ;  which  cannot  be  faid  of 
all  the  Prognotlicks  of  Hipocrates -m  general. 
Astofome  of  them,  one  wou’d  rather  judge 
they  were  Remarks  made  in  particular  cafes, 
by  thofe  that  exa&ly  obfervd  what  happen’d 
to  every  Patient,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  diftemper;  and  who,  by  comparing 
what  they  faw  fir  ft  with  what  followed  after, 
•thence  concluded  good  or  ill  fuccefs. 

This  is  what  Galen  hints  at,  when  he  tells 
you,  that  one  part  of  thefe  Proghofticks  were 
abft  rafted  from  .the  Books  of  Epidemical 
Difeafes.  He  adds,  That  if  any  cne  aeiignd 
.to  make  himfelf  Matter,  of  the  Art  of  Prognqfti- 
cating  the  fuccefs  of  Difeafes,  he  thought  that 
the  beft  means  to  fiicceed  woifd  be  to  look  into 
the  Hilaries  of  them,  delivered  to  us  by  the 
jnoft  learned  of  the  Faculty,  and  from  thence 
draw  conclufions  fuitable  to  his  intent.  This 
method  in  effe&  wou  d  prove  very  good  j  but 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  miftaken,  twou  d 
be  neceffary  to  colled. an  infinite  number  of 
Observations  on  alldiftempers,  of  what  nature 
foever  they  are,  to  be  able  to  find  out  amongft 
them  a  fufficient  number  of  cafes  exadly  alike 
in  every  fort  of  difeafe,  fo  that  he  might  fpeak  N 
for  certain,  that  in  fuch  a  difeafe,  t when  fitch  a 
fign7  or  rather  fuch  and  fuch  fgns  appear,  the  P a-% 
tient  (hall  die *,  and  on  the  contrary,  when  he  fees 
other  fgns,  the  Patient  (hallefave, 

-  “  f  3  Vot 
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For  example,  if  of  twenty  Patients  that  in 
continual  Fevers  have  bled  feveral  drops  of 
blood  at  the  Nofe,  or  that  have  but  gently  , 
fweated  in  the  head  or  bread:,  fifteen  or  eigh¬ 
teen  of  them  die  i  and  if  of  twenty  that  have 
bled  in  abundance,  and  have  alio  fweat  all 
over  the  body,  as  many  of  them  have  efcap'd 
as  of  the  others  died,  one  may  gmerally  infer 
that  the  firll  accident  is  cf  fatal  confequence, 
and  the  fecond  a  good  Prognoftick.  But  it 
does  not  at  all  appear,  that  thofe  that  have 
colle&ed  thefe  Prognofticks,  and  particularly 
the  Prenotions  of  Cos ,  have  always  taken  care 
to  have  as  many  examples  of  every  cafe  as 
they  propcfe  woifd  be  neceflary  to  put  a  con¬ 
fidence  in.  The  life  of  Man  is  too  fhort  for 
that,  it  s  what  Hippocrates  himfelf has  confefs  d, 
as  you’ll  fee  further  in  what  follows.  The 
advantage  which  this  ancient  Phylician  gain’d 
to  himfelf  in  this  point,  is.  That  he  cou’d  fup- 
ply  the  defeft  of  his  own  experience  in  the 
fervice  and,  affilfance  he  might  receive  from 
that  of  his  Predeceffiors  the  Sons  of  *AifcH- 
lapius,  fuppofing  them  to  be  Men  of  capacity 
fufficient  for  experiences,  which  to  produce  as 
they  ought  to  be,  Hippocrates  has  alfo  own’d  to 
be  very  difficult.  He  was  fo  throughly  .con¬ 
vinc’d  of  it,  that  he  made  no  difficulty  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  one  might  eafily  be  deceiv’d, 
particularly  in  w'hat  relates  to  Prognofticks. 
Preditiions,  fays  lie,  in  cafes  of  acute  difeafes,  are 
uncertain,  and  no  one  can 'pfily  tell  whether  the 
Patient  will  live  or  die.  In  the  following  ac¬ 
count  you’ll  fee  further  proofs  of  the  modefiy 
and  fincerity  of  this  Author. 

Twas  not  only  from  the  compofition  of Man 
that  Hippocrates  drew  figns,to  know  and  forefee 
difeafes  and  the  confequencesoPcm.  The  natu¬ 
ral  functions, the  a&ions  and  manners  of  every 
particular  perfon,their  behaviour, their  conifant 
way  of  living ;  in  a  word,  all  the  circum- 
ftaUipes  ghat  have  any  relation  to  the  cufioms 

and 
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and  habits  of  Men,  and  what  happens  whether 
before,  or  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  dillem- 
per,  by  our  own  fault,  or  the  indilcretion  cv 
others,  by  the  internal  difpofuion  of  our  body, 
or  as  it  is  in  relation  to  things  external  which 
influence  it  >  ail  this,  I  fay,  furnifh  d  this  Fa¬ 
ther  cf  Phyfick  with  figns,  by  which  he  jucig  a 
of  theftate  of  body  they  were  in,  in  relation 
to  ditfempers  prefent  or  to  come.  ^ 

The  firil  thing  Hippocrates  confiaer  d,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  he  was  concern  d  in  an  acute 
difeafe,  was  the  looks  of  the  Patient.  T  is  a 
good  fign  with  him  for  a  Patient  to  have  tne 
vifage  of  $ne  in  health,  and  tne  fame  vvmcn 
the  Patient  himfelf  had  when  he  was  weu  *, 
as  it  varied  from  this,  fo  much  greater  the 
danger  was  apprehended  to  be.  This  is  tne 
defer  ip  tion  which  Hipocrates  gives  of  the 
looks  of  a  dying  Man:  ‘  When  a  Patient,  fays 
‘he,  has  his  Nofe  fharp,  hisE}es  fun*,  his 
1  Temples  hollo w,hisEars  cold  and  contracted, 

*  the  skin  of  his  Forehead  ten fe  and  dry,  and  . 
6  the  colour  of  his  Face  tending  to  a  pale  green, 

*  or  Lead  colour,  one  may  give  out  for  certain 

*  that  Death  is  very  near  at  hand  ;  un.efs;  as 
c  he  adds  further ,  the  {Length  of  the  Patient 
£  has  been  exhauded  all  at  once  by  longwatch- 
c  ings,  or  by  a  loefenefs,  or  being  a  long  tim^ 
c  witliout  eating  The  Physicians.  have  cad .  d  it 
the  Hippocratic f  Face,  to  denote  that  they  have 
taken  this  obfervation  from  Hippocrates  Tjc 
lips  hanging  relax  d  and  cold,  aie  iikewue  ioox  u 
upon  by  this  Author  as  a  confirmation  of  the 

foregoing  Prognoftick .  ' 

He  alio  took  feverai  of  his  figns  from  the 
difpodtion  of  the  Eyes  in  particular.  When 
a  Patient  can  t  bear  the  light,  when  he  ineds 
tears  involuntai  iiy,  when  in  deeping  lorn  e 
part  of  the  white  of  the  eyes  is  feen,  uiilels  ne 
ufually  lleeps  after  that  manner,  or  has  a 
ldofenefs  upon  him,  this  lign,  as  well  as  tne 

precedent  ones,  prognoilicate  ill.  1  he  eye^ 

'  p  4.  dea  ien  a 
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*  deaden’d  fas  it. were  with  a  mift  fpread  over 
them,  their  brightnefs  loft)  likewife  prefage 
.  death,  or  is^aftgnof  great  weaknefs.  The 

eyes  iparkiing,  fix’d  and  fierce,  denotes  the 
Patient  to  be  delirious,  and  that  he  is  already, 
or  focn  will  be  feizd  with  a  Phrenfie  When 
(a)  ««t-  *  Patient  fees  (*} ‘any.  thing  red,and  like  fparks 

of  fire  and  lightning  pafs  before  his  ey  es,  you 
may  expebl  an  Hemorrhage  ;  and  this  often 
happens  before  thofe  Crilis  s  which  are  to  be 
by  a  lofs  of  blood. 

The  pofttire  in  Bed  fhews  alfo  the  condition 
of  the  Patient.  If  you  find  him.  lying  on  one 
-  fide ;  his  Body, Neck,  Legs  and  Ar»s  a  little 

contracted,  which  i£  the  poftute  of  a  Man  in 
health,  it  is  a  good  fign.  On  the  contrary,  if 
he  lies  on  his  back,  his  arms  ftretch  d  out,  and 
his  legs  hanging  dowm,  its  a  fign  of  great 
weaknefs,  and  particularly  w'hen  the  Patient 
ftides,  or  lets  hinjfeif  fill  down  towards  the 
feet,  which  denotes  the  heavinefsof  his  body, 
and  approaching  death  When  he  lies  on  his 
belly,  unlefsit  be  cuftomary  to  him,  5cis  an  in¬ 
dication  of  his  being  delirious,  or  that  he  is 
’  grip’d. 

When  a  Patient  in  a  burning  Fever  is  conti- 
(j\  .  dually  \b)  feeling  about  with  his  hands  and 
(  ^  fingers,  and  moves  them  up  before  his  face  or 

y6i ;  x&KiJ't-  ey es,  as  if  he  was  going  to  take  away  fomething 


that  pafs’d  before  them  ;  or  on  his.Bed  and 
Covering,  as  if  he  was  picking  or  fearching 
for  little  Straws,  or  taking  away  fome  filth,  or 
drawing  out  little  flocks  of  Wooll,  all  this  is  a 
fign  that  he  is  delirious^and  will  die.  Amongft 
the  other  figns  of  a  prefent  or  approaching  deli- 
rinmfe  adds  alfo  this :  When  aPatient  that  natu¬ 
rally  (peaks  little,  begins  to  talk  more  than  he 
us  d  t<3  do ;  or  when  one  that  talks  much  becomes 
filenr,  this  change  is  to  he  reckon’d  a  fort  c?f  » 
delirium ,  or  is  align  that  the  Patient  will  Toon 
fall  into  one.  The  frequent  trembling  or  leap¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Tendons  of  the  Wrifty  prefage 

'  |  like  wile 
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Jikewife  a  delirium.  As  to  the  different  forts 
of  them,  Hipocrates  is  much  more  afraid  of 
thofe  that  run  upon  doleful,  or  difmai  fub- 
jefts,  than  thofe  that  ramble  upon  matter  of 
diverlion,  accompanied  with  gaity  and  pleafant 
humour. 

When  the  Patient  breathes  faff,  and  is  op- 
prefsd,  it  s  a  lign  that  he  is  in  pain,  and  That 
the  Parts  above  the  Diaphragme  are  inflam  d. 

Breathing  long,  or  when  the  Patient  is  a 
great  while  in  taking  breath,  fhews  him  to  be 
delirious  j  but  ealie  and  natural  refpiration  js 
always  a  very  good  Prognoffick  in  acute  Dif- 
eafes.  It  appear'd  that  Hipocrates  depended 
much  cn  refpiration  in  matter  of  iigns,  by  the 
care  he  took  in  feveral  places  to  defcribe  the 
different  manner  of  a  Patient’s  breathing,  re¬ 
fpiration  opprefs’d,  rare,  great,  little,  that 
which  is  great  or  long  outward  ;  that  is  to  fay, 

■  in  the  time  of  expiration  \  that  which  is  little 
or  fhort  within,  that  is,  when  you  draw  in 
your  breath  5  that  which  is  as  it  were  doubled, 

&c.  Continual  watchings  in  the  fame  difeafes 

are  a  flgn  either  of  prefen  t  pain,  or  a  delirium  , 

near  at  hand. 

All  Excrements,  of  what  nature  foever,  that 
are  feparated  from  the  body  of  Man,  furnifli’d 
alfo  Hipocrates  with  flgns,  from  which  he 
drew  many  confequences.  He  made  no  diiii- 
culty  at  all  in  examining  into  the  Urine,  the 
Stools,  the  Wind,  the  Sweat,  the  Hawkings 
and  Spittings,  the  Mucus  of  the  Ncfe,  the 
Tears,  the  tilth  of  the  Ears,  the  p  uni  kmc 
Matter  of  Ulcers,  &c.  as  materials  from 
whence  he  drew  figns,  that  gave  him  the 
greatelt  certainty  in  relation  to  the  quality  of 
the  humours. 

But  for  all  that,  we  muff  not  believe  what/  )  c  .. 
a  Modern  (a)  Author  fays  of  Hippocrates ,  TJ hat  j*  j  nf  in 

he  was fo  hot  m  leeking  all  occafions  of  im-,nljq 
proving  himfe.f  in  the  knowledge  cf  his  Pro- 
feflion,  that  he  was  not  afharrfd  :o  taffe  even 
.  .  -  •  '  ■  of 
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of  the  very  Excrements.  If  any  one  writ  this 
of  him  before  this  Author,  perhaps  t was  only 
in  raillery  who  to  put  the  ridicule  on  this  ta- 
mous  Phvlician,  applied  to  him  the  Epithet 
which  Ariftophanes  gives  to  tAijculapius,  which 
we  have  mentioned  in  the  hrlt  Book  ;  it  s 
what  the  Author  we  have  quoted  feems  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  himfelf,  when  he  adds  further. 
That  others  attribute  the  lame  to  J£[culapius . 

It  mull:  be  own’d  Hippocrates  inquir’d  into 
all  thefe  things,  according  to  their  feveral 
qualities;  that  is  to  fay,  to  their  colour,  lmell 
and  confidence,  in  relation  to  the  Hetero¬ 
geneous  Matter,  or  what  he  found  out  of  the 
common  courfe  of  nature,  accoiding  to  its 
heat,coldnefs, acrimony',#*  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  its  quantity  ;  to  the  Parts  from  whence 
it  id  tied,  the  time  of  its  continuance,  the 
manner,  and  other  circumstances  of  its  lifuing 
out.  No  one  can  deny  but  that  there  were 
feme  of  the  things  they  have  mentioned, which 
he  judg’d  of  .by  the  talte,  they  had  ;  not  that 
the  judgment  was  made  fiom  his  own,  but 
the  talte  cl  the  Patient-  tor  example.  He 
drew  fome  certain  fjgns  from  the  {a)  Spittle 
being  fair  or  fweer,  and  from  fweat,  or  from 
tears,  or  th*e  excrements  cf  *.ne  Nofe,  which 
had  a  faltnefs  or  iharpnefs.  There  is  omy 
the  experiment  of  the  wax  of  the  rcais,  which 
■n  w  •  j  ■  according  to  him  is  (^)fweet  in  dying  Per  fens, 
or  thofe  chat  will  die  of  fuch  a  diltemper,  and  > 
5*  bitter  in  thofe  that  will  live.  I  (ay  there  s 
only  this  experiment,  which  feems  to  be  out 
of  the  power  of  die  Patient  to  make  ;  but 
there  s  no  reafon  why  the  Phyfician  fliou’d 
nor,  if  he  thinks  convenient,  have  it  done  by 
thofe  that  attend  the  lick,  or  by  perfons  that 
are  every  day  employ’d  in  the  molt  vile 

Orfices.  ‘ 

There’s  another  paliage  where  Hippocrates, 

fpeaking  of  the  Excrements  of  the  Belly, 

,  fays.  That  in  feme  certain  cafes  they  are 
i  J  '  (c)  faltifh. 


a)  Lib.  dc 
lumonbus. 
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(c)  faltilh.  There’s  aifo  another  place,  where  (c)  Ka>U 
he  makes  mention  of  a  fort  of  a  fever  which  Ttt&xaJ'ti* 
he  calls  a  fait  Fever,  on  which  Galen  makes 
this  remark:  That.altho  faltnefs  commonly 
fhews  it  ,felf  by  the  talfe,  and  not  r  ie  Coar.  FraaoL 
touch,  yet  we  ought' to  explain  what  thppo-  ycrl-  6^u 
crates  fays  here,  in  relation  to  touching  and 
feeling  j  that  it  is  not  meant  of  the  Patients, 
but  of  the  Phyficians,  who  in  feeling  his  Fulle 
perceives  fomething  rough  or  poignant,,  as  if 
he  touch'd  fait  flefh,  or  that  had  been  laid  m 
Brine.*  I  believe  that  one  may ,  in  effe&, judge 
of  a  certain  fort  of  faltnels  by  the  touch,  and 
that  that  of  the  Excrements,  whic.i  is  men¬ 
tion’d  in  the  firil  paiTage  that  was  quoted,  may 
be  known  by  the  manner  of  their  pricking  the 
Anus  at  their  coming  out  5  but  in  this  cafe  tis 
the  Patient,  and  not  the  Phyfician  that  can 

judge  of  it.  .  , 

Amongft  all  the  Excrements,  the  urine  and 
Stools,  were  what  furnifti’d  Hippocrates  with 
moil  of  the  iigns,  which  ferv'd  for  aimoll  all 
diftempers.  1  give  you  here  the  chiefeit  or  his 
Obfervations  concerning  Urine.  The  Patient  s 
Urine  is,  in  his  opinion,  bell,  when  the  feci  i- 
ment,  that  is  to  fay,  the  thick  parr,  or  that 
which  falls  to  the  bottom,  is  wmte,  101  c  to 
the  touch,  and  of  an  equal  confidence  If  it 
continues  io  during  the  conrfe  of  the  dillempei , 

‘and  till  the  time  of  the  (d) (Ends,  the  Patient  ^  seethe  pe¬ 
ls  in  no  danger,  and  will  Icon  be  well.  I  his6c^  m  ^ 
is  what  Hippocrates  call’d  conceded  Urine,  or 
what  denotes  the  concoction  ot  the  burnouts. 

And  he  obferv  d,  that  this  concoPfion  of  Urine 
feldom  appear'd  thoroughly  fo  but  in  the  days 
of  the  Grills,  which  happily  put  an  end  to  the 
diftemper.  [e)  6  We  ought,  faid  Hippocrates ,  to(e)  l  b.  % 
c  compare  the  Urine  with  the  purulent  Matter  Cikib.s. 

4  that  llTues  from  Ulcers.  As  the./Vr,  which  is 
4  white,  and  of  the  fame  quality  with  the  fedi- 
i  ment  ot  Urine,  we  are  now  Ipeaking  of,  is  a 
f  lign  that  the  Ulcer  i§  on  the  point  of  debug, 

» *  i  '5'  >  *  ~  '  *  ‘  4  or* 
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*  or  being  heard  lip  ;  whereas  that  which  is 
c  (a)  clear,and  of  another  colour  befides  white, 
c  and  of  an  ill  (in ell,  is  a  fign  that  the  Ulcer  is 
c  (b)  virulent,  and  by  coniequence  difficult  to 
c  be  cured.  So  the  Urines,  which  are  like  this 
‘  we  Have  describ'd,  are  only  thofe  which  may 
«  be  nam'd  good,  all  the  reft  are  ill,  and  differ 
c  from  one  another  only  in  the,  degree  of  more 
£  or  lefs.  The  firft  never  appear  but  when  Na- 
c  ture  has  overcome  the  Difeafe,  and  are  a  flgn 
£  of  the  conco6lion  of  humours,  without  which 
€  you  can’t  hope  for  a  certain  cure,as  we  -have 
obferv  d  in  the  precedent  Article.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  laft  are  made  as  long  as  the  crualty 
remains,  and  the  humours  continue  uncon^ 
coated-  Amongft  the  Urines  of  this  laft  fort, 
the  belt  are  reddifh,  wich  a  lediment  that  is 
foft  and  of  an  equal  conliftetice  *,  which  denote  ' 
that  the  difeafe  will  be  fomewhat  tedious,  but 
without  danger.  The  word:  are  thofe  which 
are  very  ied,^  that  are  made  at  the  fame  time 
clear,  and  without  fediment,  or  that  are  muddy 
and  troubled  in  the  making.  In  Urine  there's 
oftentimes  a  fort  of  a  (cj~  cloud  thats  hanging 
in  the  Veil'd  where  tis  received,  the  higher  it 
rifes,  or  the  farther  diftaat  it  is  from  the. 
bottom,  or  different  from  the  colour  we  have 
deferib’d,  when  we  fpeke  of  pediments,  the 
more  there  is  of  crudity*  That  which  is 
white,  and  clear  as  water,  is  alfo  a  fign  or 
great  crudity,  and  fomet lines  of  f  ile  oeing 
carried  to  the  Brain.  That  which  is  yellow^ 
or  of  a  Tandy  colour,  denotes  aboundance  of 
Bile.  That  that’s  black  is  the  worft ,  Specially 
if  it  has  an  ill  fmell,  and  is  either  altogether- 
muddy,  or  altogethei  clear,  i  hat  whole  fe- 
•diment  is  like  to  large  ground  Wheat,  or  to 
little  flakes  or  feales  fpread  one  upon  another, 
or  to  Bran,  prefages  but  ill,  efpecially  the  laft. 
The  Fat  or  Oil  that  fwims  fometimes  upon 
Urine,  and  appears  in  a  ft  •:  Icmething  like  a 

Sniders  web,  is  a  hgn  or  a  confumption  of  the 
_  flefh 
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flefh  and  folid  parts.  The  making  of  a  great 
quantity  of  Urine  is  a  fign  of  a  Crifis,  and 
tometimes  the  quality  of  it  (hews  particularly 
how  the  Bladder  (lands  affe&ed- 

In  fine,  we  ought  to  obferve  that  Hippocrates 
compared  the  difpofitiomof  the  longue  with 
that  of  Urine:  That  is  to  (ay,  when  the  Tongue 
was  yellow,  and  charg  d  with  choler,t  the 
Urine  of  conrfe  mud  be  of  the  fame  colour. 
And  on  the  contrary,  when  it  was  red  and 
moift,  the  Urine  was  accordingly  of  its  na¬ 
tural  colour. 

The  Excrements  by  Stool  that  are  loft,  yel- 
lowifh,  of  feme  confidence,  and  not  of  an 
extraordinary  ill  fmell,  that  anfwtrs  to  the 
quantity  cf  what  s  taken  inwardly,  and  that 
are  voided  at  the  ufual  hours,  are  the  bed  fort 
of  all.  They  ought  alfo  to  be  of  a  thicker  con¬ 
fidence,  when  the  didemper  is  near  the  Crifis, 
and  it  ought  to  be  taken  for  a  good  progncdick, 
when  fome  Worms  round  and  long  are  evacu¬ 
ated  at  the  fame  tilde  with  'em.  But  tho  the 
Matter  excreted  be  thin  and  liquid,  yet  not- 
withdanding  it  may.  give  fome  comfortable 
hopes,  provided  it  makes  not  too  much  noife 
in  coming  out,  and  the  evacuation  be  not  in  a 
(mail  quantity,  nor  too  often,  nor  in  fo  great 
abundance,  nor  fo  often,  that  the  Patient  is 
faint  with  it.  All  Matter  that's  watry,  white, 
of  a  pale  green,  or  red,  or  frothy  and  vifeous, 
is  bad.  That  that’s  black,  like  greafe,  and 
that  that  s  livid  like  the  colour  of  Verd-de-gris, 
are  the  mod  pernicious.  That  that’s  pure 
black,  and  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  difeharge  of 
Choler  adud,  or  black  Bile,  always,  prog- 
noilicates  very  ill,  this  humour,  from  what 
part  foever  it  comes,  never  appealing,  but  it 
fhews  ar  the  fame  time  the  ill  difpofftion  of  the 
Intedines. 

The  Matter  that’s  offeveral  different  colours, 
denotes  the  length  of  a  didemper,  and  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  may  be  of  dangerous  con- 

fequence. 
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fequence.  Htyppcrates  places  in  the  fame  Clafs 
the  Macter  that  is  bilious,  or  yellow,  and  mix’d 
with  blood,  or  green  and  black,  or  like  the 
dregs  or  fcrapings  of  the  Guts.  The  Stools 
that  conhited  of  pure  Bile,  or  of  all  Phlegm, 
he  alfo  look’d  upon  as  bad. 

Matter  caft  up  by  Vomiting  ought  to  be 
mix’d  with  choler  and  phlegm;  where  you 
fee  b’ut  one  of  thefe  humours  alone,  ’tis  worfe. 
That  that’s  black,  livid,  green,  or  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  a  Leek,  is  of  difmal  confequence.  That 
that  fmells  very  ill  is  fo  iikewife;  and  if  at  the 
(ame  time  it  be  livid,  death  is  not  far  off.  1  he 
vomiting  of  blood  is  very  often  mortal. 

'  The  fpittings  that  give  eafe  in  difeafes  of  the 
Lungs,  and  in  Pleurifies,  are  thole  that  come 
up  readily,  and  without  difficulty;  and  tis 
good,  if  they  are  mix’d  at  the  fir  It  beginning, 
with  a  great  deal  of  yellow  ;  but  if  they  ap¬ 
pear  of  the  fame  colour,  or  are  red,  a  great 
while  after  the  beginning  of  the  diitemper,  and 
are  fait  and  acrimonious,  and  caufe  violent 
Coughings,  they  are  not  good.  Spittings 
purely*  yellow  are  bad  ;h  and  thofe  that  are 
white,  vifcous  and  frothy,  give  no  eafe. 
Whitenefs  is  a  tolerable  good  lign  of  conco&ion 
in  reg  ard  to  Spittings,  but  they  ought  not  at 
all  to  be vifcoup,  nor  too  thick,  nor  too  cleat. 
One  may  make  the  fame  judgment  of  the  Excre¬ 
ments  of  the  Nofe ,  according  to  their  concottion 
and  crudity  :  Spittings  that  are  black*  green,  or 
red  ire  of  very  fad  confequence.  In  inttamations 
of  the  Lungs,  thefe  that  are  mix’d  with  choler 
and  blood  prefage  vveii,  if  they  appear  at  the 
beginning,  but  are  bad  if  they  ante  net  till 
about  the  feventh  day-  But  the  worlt  of  all 
the  fig  ns  in  thefe  diitempers,  is,  when  theie  is 
no  expectoration  at  all,  and  the  too  great 
quantity  of  Matter  that  is  ready  to  be  cui.- 
eharg’d  this  way,  makes  a  rattling  in  the 
throat  or  breaft.  After  fpittitrg  blood,  next 

follows  the  difeharge  of  purulent  Matter, 
*  which 
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which  is  the  caufe  of  a  Confumption,  and  at 

the  end  death.  .  .  ,  ,r  . 

A  kind  good  fweat,  is  that  which  antes  in 

the  day  of  the  Crifis,  .and  is  difchargd  in 
abundance  all  over  the  body,  and  at  the  lame 
time  from  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and 
carries  off  the  Fever.  A  cold  Iweat  is  bad, 
efpecialiy  in  mute  Fevers,  for  in  others  its 
only  a  fign  oFlong  continuance.  When  the 
Patient  fweats  no  where  but  in  the  head  and 
neck,  it’s  a  fign  the  difeafe  will  belong  and 
dangerous.  A  gentle  fweat  or  moiitnefs  of 
fome  Part  ;  for  example,  of  the  head  or 
bread:,  gives  no  relief,  but  denotes  the  leat  of 
the  diftemper,  or  the  weaknefs  of  the  part. 

'  Hippocrates  call  d  this  fort  of  fweat  Ephidrojis . 

As  long  as  there  is  a  collection  of  purulent 
Matter  in  fome  part  ol  the  body,  the  Patient 
is  in  pain,  and  the  Fever  abates  not,  but  when 
the  Pus  is  conco£ted,both  Pain  and  Fever  goes 
off.  The  qualities  of  good  and  bad  purulent 
Matter  you  have  feendefcribd  before,  when 
we  fpoke  of  thofe  that  related  to  Uiine. 

The  (a)  Hypochondria,  or  the  Abdomen  in  ^  ^ 

general,  ought  always  to  be  loft  and  even,  as  ^ 
well  on  die  right  fide  as  the  left.  When  there  *  ^ 

is  any  hardnefs  or  unevennefs  in  tnoie  Parts,  thcParts  unc(er 
or  heat  or  fwelling,  or  when  one  cannot  eir  ^  jj}ort.rji,St 
dure  to  have  it  touch  d,  its  a  iign  tneln-y *he\e  Parts  are 

teffines  are  indifpos’d.  cclnefly  the 

Hippocrates  alio  inquir  d  into  the  ltate  or  the 
the  Pulfe,  or  the  beating  of  the  Arteries.  He  spleen ,  the 
is  according  to  Galen  s  obfervation,  tne  niif  Stottuiih ,  tke 
of  all  Phyficians  we  have  knowledge  of,  that  G ut  nil d 
made  ufe  of  the  word  (h)  Pulfe  in  the  fenfe  it  s  Duodenum, 
now  commonly  taken.;  that  is  to  lay,  for  th e  and  parr  4 
natural  and  ordinary  beating  of  the  Arteries,  t  e 
For  you  muff  know,  that  the  molt  ancient  (h)  . 

Phyficians,  and  Hippocrates  himfelf,  for  a  great  Gal.  de  diftcr. 
while,  underffood  by  this  word  the  extrapr- &  g,ner.puii. 
dinary  pulfation,  or  the  violent  beating  that  s 
felt  in  a  Part  inflamed,  without  putting  your  . 
t.ngers  there  to  feel  it  too. 


(a)  Theophil 
Protofpathar. 
li|>  de  Urin« 

&  Pulf. 


(6)  Epidem. 
lib.  4. 


(c)  Epidem. 

lib.  6. 
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But  the  fame  Galen  that  gives  this  account 
of  Hippocrates,  fails  not  to  obferve  in  another 
place  that  the  bufinefs  of  the  Pulfe  is  the  only 
thin^in  all  Phyfick  that  this  Phyfician  has  fo 
flb’ntly  touch’d  upon.  Some  Greek  (a)  Authors 
more  modern  than  Galen,  have  alfo  made  the 
fame  remark ;  neverthelefs,  one  may  collect 
from  the  Writings  of  Hitfocrges,  feveral  In- 
ftruftions  upon  this  fubjetf:  :  AVwhen  he  lays, 
That  in  (b )  Fevers  very  acute,  the  pulle  is  very 
faft  and  very  great ;  and  when  he  makes 
mention  in  the  fame  place  of  trembling  pulfes, 
and  thofe  that  beat  flowly  ;  and  when  he  ob- 
ferves,  in  fpeaking  of  the  white  flowings  of  Wo¬ 
men,  that  the  pulfe  that  if r ikes  the  fingers  faint-  , 
ly,and  in  a  languifhing  manner, is  a  fign  of  ap¬ 
proaching  death.  He  remarks  alio  in  the  j 
Coaca pncnotiones,  that  Lethargick  perfons  have 
their  Pulfe  languid  and  flow.  He  lays  alio  m 
another  place,  [c)  1  hat  he  whole  vein,tliat  is  to 
fay  Artery  of  the  Elbow  beats,  is  juft  going 
to  run  mad  }  or  elfe,  that  the  peifon  is  in  a 
very  great  paflion  of  anger. 

Thefe  Quotations  make  it  appear,  that  #/p- 
y Derates  was  not  wholly  ignoiant^  of  the  hgns 
taken  from  pulies.  But  it  mull  be  own  d,  it  j 
he  has  given  us  fome  Inftru&ions  on  tins 
fubject,  that  it  did  not  appear  that  he  made  any 
ufe  of  them  himfelf,  or  reduc'd  them  to 
practife.  We  find  little  or  nothing  of  it 
■his  Books  of  Epidemical  Difeafes, 

1  rC _ _ _ 


in 


except  the  two  paflages  we  have  quoted,  tho^. 
thefe  Books  are  a  fort  of  a ‘Journal,  where  he 
mentions  a  great  number  of  Hiftones  of  Dif¬ 
eafes  that  he  has  manag  d.  It's  furprifmg,  that 
in  other  refpebls  lie  fliou’d  be  io  exact  in  his 
Obfervations,  even  to  the  moft  minute  iigns 
and  circumftances  of  a  difeafe,  yet  fay  nothing 
of  the  pulfe  of  theTatients,  Howcoud  one- 
judge  that  he  knew,  whether  they  had  a  Fever 
or  not  ?  Or  that  he  diitinguifh  d  tne  difteient 

degrees  of  it,  when  he  fpoke  nothing  of  the 

0  .  '  pulle  ? 
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pulfe  ?  It’s  probable  he  did  not  depend  much 
on  thisfign ;  Ill  tell  you  what  I  think  furnilh'd 
him  with  the  knowledge  of  the  pulfe.  Per¬ 
haps  the  different  degrees  of  heat  or  cold, which 
the  Patients  endured  in  their  Fevers,  the 
greater  or  lefs  want  of  reft,  and  particularly 
their  manner  of  breathing,  which  he  com¬ 
monly  obferved  with  care,  was  what  he 
thought  of  greater  importance  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  or  at  leaft  what  inform'd  him 
whether  they  had  a  Fever  or  not,  and  whether 
this  Fever  requir'd  confideration,  or  was  of 
little  confequence. 

We  might  add  a  great  many  remarks  to  the 
precedent  ones,  if  one  wou  d  exhauft  all  the 
matter  relating  to  figns  Thofewehave  touch’d 
upon,  have  relation  - chiefly  to  Prognofticks. 

We  11  fpeak  of  others,  that  ferve  to  diftihguifh 
and  give  us  knowledge  of  diftempers,  when 
We  make  an  enquiry  into  each  particular. 

If  Hippocrates  hit  right  in  his  Prognofticks, 

Ywas  the  effect  of  his  judgment,  his  exa£tnefs , 

and  the  particular  attendance  he  gave  in  every 

cafe  that  prefented  it  felf,  which  was  the  occa- 

fion  of  what  s  juftly  faid  m  G*len,T\ax  U)  iffiedt 

pocrates  of  all  F  hype  tans  tv  as  the  mo  ft  diligent  and  Dir.iib.io 

induflricus.  Application  to  obferve  every  thing 

that  happen’d  to  a  Patient ,  feemd  to  be  fo 

proper  to  his  Character,  that  you  never  fee, 

fo  great  a  Philofopher  as  lie  was,  that  he  was 

near  fo  much  taken  up  with  reafoning  on  the 

accidents  of  Difeafesj  as  in  faithfully  reporting 

them.  He  was  content  to  obferve  well  what 

thefe  accidents  were,  to  diftinguilh  Difeafes 

by  them,  and  to  judge  of  the  event  of  thefe 

that  he  had  a&uaiiy  in  hand,  by  comparing 

tliem  with  the  like  which  he  had  had  before  in 

his  management  ;  and  he  aid  not  commonly 

gi  ve  him  felf  the  trouble,  to  give  a  reaftn 

why  fuch  a  thing  happening  fuch  other  wou?d 

neceffarily  follow.  The  Empirkhsp which  were 

sl  Se&  of  Phyfidans  that  arofe  after  him,  and 

CL  ' 
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of  whom  we  fliall  fpeak  in  the  following 
ciifcourfe;  for  this  reafon  difputed  with  the 
Dogmatical  or  Reafoning  Phyficians,  main¬ 
taining  they  had  the  advantage  to  have  this 
Father  of  Phyfick  on  their  fide,  pretending 
that  his  method  was  not  different  from  that 
of  his  Predeceflors  the  Afclepiades ,  which  was 
alfo  the  fame  thefe  Empiricks  followed,  and 
looking  upcn  Hippocrates  as  one  of  the 
Authors  of  their  fide. 

Galen  had  fome  reafon  to  exclaim  againft 
them  in  this  point,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  Hippocrates  reafon’d,  and  alfo  fometimes 
philofophis’d  in  his  profefhon,  as  you  have 
feen  before.  But  the  Empiricks  had  not  been 
altogether  in  the  wrong,  if  they  had  plainly 
faid  that  Hippocrate* s  Philofophy  was  none  of 
the  beftj  and  that  they  preferr  d  the  deferip- 
tions  all  naked  as  they  are,  which  he  gives  of 
Difeafes  and  their  Accidents,  and  his  In- 
fcru6lions  or  Remarks  on  the  manner  of 
naging  them  to  all  theReafonings  they  can  find 
any  where  in  his  Works,  on  the  Caufes  of  the 
fame  dillempers.  It’s  certain  at  lead,  that  tis 
chiefly  on  this  account,  I  woudfay,  on  that 
which  the  Empiricks  look’d  upon  as  the  molt 
advantageous,  that  Hippocrates  has  recom¬ 
mended  Phyfick  to  pollerity,  and  gain  d  ad- 
miration  even  from  thofe,  that  otherwife  did 
not  confent  with  him  to  his  principles,  as  we 
have  already  obferv’d,  and  as  you  11  afterwards 
fee.  We  may  alfo  add.  That  the  Books  of 
Hippocrates ,  that  confift  mod  of  Reafoning,  or 
that  contain  moll  Philofophy,  are  thofe  which 
are  attributed  to  other  Authors  ;  as  the  Book 
of  the  Nat  nr  e  of  Afan ;  that  of  the  Nature  of 
an  Infant }  that  of  Winds  \  the  firil  of  Diet  j 
and  fome  others. 

As  to  what  remains,  we  ought  to  make  this 
Remark,  That  the.Skili  of  Hippocrates,  and  of 
all  the  Physicians  that  came  after  him,  and 
that  imitated  him  in  relation  to  Prognqfhcks* 

made 
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made  the  people,  that  knew  not  how  far  their 
knowledge  cou’d  extend  in  this  matter,  look 
upon  them  as  Prophets,  and  require  of  them 
things  that  were  above  their  power.  Some  of 
them  were  glad  toamufe  the  Vulgar,  and  keep 
them  in  this  opinion,  for  the  profit  they  hop’d 
to  gain  from  it,  faying,  Since  the  People  are 
willing  to  be  deceiv'd ,  fo  let  them  be. 

That  that  puts  feveral  of  o,ur  Phyficians  now 
upon  the  purfuit  of  this  uncharitable  and  dif- 
honorable  Maxim,  is  their  obfervation,That  in 
effed  the  World  will  be  deceivd  >  and  that 
they  often  fee  Phyficians,  that  thinking  them- 
felves  other  ways  qualified  enough  to  fatislie 
reafonable  Patients,  will  not  become  Con¬ 
jurers  and  Mountebanks,  are  thole  that  have 
the  leaft  bufinefs,  or  that  quit  it  :  And 
what  do  they  quit  it  for  ?  To  infinuate  them- 
felves  amongft  a  wretched  fort  of  l  eople,  that 
fometimes  can  neither  write  nor  read  ;  and 
that  fdme  may  come  feeking  for  them  ji  great 
way  off,  to  know  of  them,  upon  the  fight  of 
a  glafs  of  Urine,  what  dillemper  they  dis¬ 
cover,  which  if  the  Patient  was  prefent  they 
cou’d  know  nothing  at  all  of.  When  I  talk 
here  of  the  People,  I  wou’d  not  have  it  meant 
(imply  what  they  call  the  Mob  or  Dregs  of  the 
People  ;  the  Vulgar,  or  People,  which  I  mean, 
meet  equally  in  all  conditions,  and  always 
makes  the  great  eft:  number  in  all  Societies.  It 
happens  alfo,  I  know  not  how,  that  fome  Men, 
that  in  other  things  have  good  Senfe  and  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  are  very  skilful  in  other  matters, 
feem  to  be  wholly  depriv'd  of  their  Under- 
(landing  and  Judgment,  when  it  ads  con¬ 
cerning  thefe  pretended  Prophets,  from  whom 
they  receive  as  great  imprelTions  as  the  meaneft 
of  the  people. 

To  return  to  Hippocrates ;  it’s  a  thing  very 
remarkable,  and  that  which  adds  very  much 
ro  his  Merit  and  Reputation,  that  having 
liv’d  in  an  Age  when  Phyfickwas,  as  you  have 

Cf  a  feen. 
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feen,  altogether  Superfluous,  yet  fuffer  d  not 
himfelf  to  be  carried  down  the  Torrent  with 
,  the  reft;  fo  that  neither  his  Reafonings,  or 
his  Observations,  nor  his  Remedies,  have  the 
leaft  mixture  of  this  weaknefs,  To  common  in 
thofeTimes,and  yet  common  ftili  even  amongft 
Tome  Phyficians.  We  don’t  fee  that  his  Prog- 
noflicks  had' any  other  foundation  than  from 
the  pure  nature  of  things.  Its  true,  in  his 
Book  of  Dreams,  he  talks  of fune  Sacrifices  or 
Ceremonies  which  ought  to  be  perform  d  to 
fome  certain  Deities,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  Dreams  we  dreamt.  But  thefe  were 
only  Duties,  which  Religion  neceflarily  en¬ 
gag’d  Men  to.  His  good  fenfe  appear’d  in  ano¬ 
ther  place,  particularly  when  in  the  fame  Hook 
he  folves  Dreams,  by  what  has  been  faid  cr 
done  in  the  day  time  ;  from  whence  he  draws 
confequences  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the 
body,  according  as  ’tisehargd  with  Choler, 
Phlegm,  Blood,  &c.  which  he  brings  in  as  the 
Caufes  on  which  depends  the  difference  of 
Dreams, and  the  circumftancesthat  accompany 
them.  We  ll  fpeak  one  word  more  of  the 
aversion  he  had  to  fu perdition,  in  what  related 
to  Remedies,  and  the  cure  of  Difeafes,  when 
we  come  to  the  Chapter  of  Purgation. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  forts  of  Cifeafes  that  Hippo¬ 
crates  knew ,  gave  names  to ,  or 
defer  ib' cl, 

r'C  H  E  particular  Difeafes,  which  are  men- 
tioned  in  the  Writings  of  Hippocrates ,  may 
be  red  ucd  to  five  different  Clafles-  The  firit 
is- of  diftempers,  n ho fe  names  have  been  never 
chang  d,  and  that  hazv  been  known  ever,fwce  t& 

the- 
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the  Greek  Phyficians ,  by  the  fame  names  andfgns 
as  they  were  dijtiriguijh  d  by  this  ancient  l  hyjitian . 
This  firft  Clafs  is  the  moft  considerable,  and 
contains  alone  a  much  greater  number  of  di- 
itempers,  than  the  four  following  put  all  to¬ 
gether.  The  fecond  includes  thofe  which  have 
not  preferved  their 'names,  altho  they  have  been 
known  and  diftinguijh  d  by  the  accidents  whicn 
Hippocrates  attributed  to  them,  I  put  in  the 
third  Clafs  fome  dillempers  which  he  gave  no 
name  to,  but  only  a  fmple  defeription  of.  And  in 
the  fourth,  thofe ,  that  tho  they  are  nam'd  and 
deferib'd  exatlly  in  the  Works  that  are  allow'd  to 
be  his ,  yet  notwithstanding  have  not  been  known 
fince  tint  time ,  either  by  their  names ,  which  were 
grown  out  of  ufe,  or  by  the  defeription  the  „ Author ^ 
gives  of  them •  The  fifth  and  laid  Clafs,  is  of 
thofe  that  have  naifres  which  were  no  longer 
Inown,  and  that  at  the  fame  time  there  were  no 
aefcrip lions  of  *,  fo  that  we  canfpea^  almoft  no¬ 
thing  of  them  but  by  conjecture. 
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i  CHA  P.  VI. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Difeafes  of  the  firft 
Llajs,  or  of  thofe  who fe  Greek  Names 
are  prefcrvd ,  and  ave  always  contu 
mted  ver)  near  the  fame. 


\K7 E’ll  rank  every  one  of  thefe  Difeafesin  an 
Alphabetical  order,  according  to  their 
Englifh  Names,  which  are  partly  deriv’d  from 
the  Greeks,  which  we’ll  put  at  the  bottom  of 

the  page. 

A 


(a)  / IBfceffe  or  Apoflhume.  (b)  Alpha* ,  a  cu¬ 
taneous  diilemper.  {c)  Alopecy ,  a  dif- 
eafe  of  the  head,  when  the  hair  falls  off,  oris 
thin  in  feveral  places,  (d)  Almonds ,  difeafes 
of  this  part,  infkmation,  fuppuration,  ulce¬ 
ration.  (e)  Anns,  the  falling  down,  relaxa¬ 
tion,  or  invertion  of  it.  Vid.  Hemorrhoids , 
inflamation  of  the  Anas.  ( f )  Ancyle  or  Ancy- 
lofis ,  a  contra&ion  of  the  Joints,  (g)  Aphony, 
Jofs  of  voice,  (h)  Apth Ulcers  of  the  mouth. 
,  (ij  Apoplexy ,  a  fudden  privation  of  fen  fe  and 

motion.  Appetite, lofs  of  Appetite ;  v.  Loathing. 
Appetite  deprav  d  of  thofe  that  eat  earth  and 
flones,  v  Colour,  and  the  diftemper  of  Women 

'  “  IJ"‘  "  "  ■—*»••*  m  ,  '  ■«*  "  -«■  "  “  '  J" 

(a )  *  A^r  :<ri)iJLoL  ;  tJCTt/wf/c  }  (b)  A  K* 

(c)  AAa?T}Mgf.  (a)  n^£tc3 {Jit  \  AvjtdS'i f.  rbejeare 
the  common  names  to  the  part  and  its  difeafes.  ( e )  l/pr* 

,*  a/fM  (f)  *Ay*w. >t.  (^)  *Asp«^in, 

myetvJ'in.  (h)i,A<p9cu.  (i)  1  Arro-rh^fu).  Thoje  that  were  ta¬ 
ken  with  this  di/eafe  were  call’d  BAvJc/,  that  is  to  fay  ft  ruck, 
v.  Thunder-finick  and  Vleurijie.  Hippocrates  alfo  cun. 
founds  fometimes  Apoplexy  with  Pal  fie,  where  he  gives  the 
fir  ft  ofi  thefe  Names  to  both  Df  cafes . 

with 


with  Child.  Ck)  Afterbirth  retain’d.  (/)  Afihma , 
a  fort  of  difficulty  of  breathing  j  v.  Bifpnea. 

(m)  Abortion.  ( n)  Arms  fhorter,  and  of  a  lefs 
proportion  than  they  ought  to  be. 

(J€)  To,  veeyt  K&Je%&i*eva.  0)  A«SrfAa.  •  (m)  At cxpQofi), 
Ul?G><ri<,  h0oM.  '  This  laffi  word fpgnifies  the  attioH 

of  ntif  carrying*  (n)  TAhidyKmls^  Weajels  Arms.  Tis 
the  name  that  Hippocrates  gives  tolhofe  that  have  jack  arm. 


**  defluxion,  hoarfenefs.  (c)  Bub'ces  ^ 
fwellings  of  the  Glands  in  general,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  of  the  Groin.  Brain  inflam’d, 
v.  Inflam  at  ion.  Brain  gangren’d,  y»  Sphacelus* 
Brain  mov’d,  v.  commotion.  Brain  dropfleal, 
v.  Drop  fie.  (#)'  Biood-fhot  of  the  Eyes, 
(e)  A  dry  Blood-fhot.  if)  Baldnefs.  '(g)  The 
tody  torpid  or  languid,  (h)  Blood,  vomiting 
of  blood  ;  great  lofs  of  blood  by  Stool  in  a 
burning  Fever.  Lofs  of  blood,  v.  Hemorr¬ 
hage.  (V)  Barrennefs,  v.  Womb.  (4)  The 
Bladder  clos’d  or  Hopp’d,  v.  Urine .  Tuber- 
cule  of  the  Bladder,  v.  Tuber  cube.  Stone  of 
the  Bladder,  v.  Stone. 


alio  Bunch  back  d.  (b)  (c)  j  a  c*m* 

J  m  «  1  J%  %  f  .  t  /  »  tv  .  r 
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C 

(a)  /'"'Achexy  :  An  ill  habit  of  the  flefhy  parts 
-  of  the  body ,  caus'd  by  the  corruption 
and  aboundance  of  humours .  (b)  Cancer,  a 
fort  of  a  Tumour,  (c)  An  outward  Cancer. 
(d)  An  inward  Cancer,  (e)  An  hereditary 
Cancer,  or  that’s  born  with  one.  Cancer  of 
rhe  Throat,  of  the  Bread:,  of  the  Worn b,  and 
of  other  parts ;  a  Cancerous  Ulcer,  (f)  Car - 
dialgy ,  pain  of  the  Stomach,  Heart  burning. 
(g)  Carle,  th)  Cams ,  a  fort  of  a  dead  deep, 
and  out  of  which  there  s  no  railing  the  Pa¬ 
tient-  (i)  Cataphora,  another  fort  cf  extraor¬ 
dinary  de^d  deep-  ik)  Catarrh ,  or  defluxion 
upon  fome  part,  v .  Rheum.  (/)  A  fait  Catarrh, 
nitrous,  acrid,  and  hot.  (m)  Catarrhs  that 
kill  fuddenly.  (n)  Catochm ,  A  Difeafe ,  in 
ivhich  the  Patient  continues  inflexible ,  with  hie 
eyes  open,  without  knowledge  or  motion,  (nn)  Car¬ 
buncle,  a  fort  of  Tumour.  Caufus ,  v.  Fever „ 
(oj  Cholera ,a  fudden  difcharge  of  humours  up¬ 
ward  and  downward,  (p)  A  wet  Cholera  ;  a 
dry  Cholera/  Chord. /j a. ,  v.  Ileus.  (  cf)  Coma , 
a  fort  of  a  dead  deep  fleep,  (r)  Coma  watch- 
ing,  a  fort  of  dead  fleep,  or  feeping  with  one's 
eyes  open,  fs)  Oontufion  or  Bruts,  ( t )  Gon- 
vbidons,  involuntary  rontraElions  of  the  Adufcles, 


I  (a)  (h)  Ktff*!/'®-,  Kxfuiynpa,.  (c)  K*f*. 

(d)  \Z&V]3{VX/Q',  ( e )  KctfK, 

cvppol®",  (j fi  K  xfoiAkyin  KapPtoyuZs.  (g)  T 

(h\  KccpO1.  (?)  K aljetpo^,  •  (k)  Kcddppu&y  pivp.es,  ( l )  Vpiv- 

[ix  ahpiv&v,  r/JeoPiSy  S'eipv  ^  Qifph.  (m)  K djappof 

vvvfipvs  (h)  *F\oy}.  (nn) 

(o)  Xobigs.  (p)  XoAgf.  vytf  •  XoAip.  (tj) 

O')  Kcvptx  xzrtchhs,  (r>  'L.KX’jy.auxJ  iXv\ua><rt{,  (t ) 

uc  l,  ''  *’  ■'  r  * 
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(u)  Coryza,  a  fort  of  Catarrh ,  a  heavinefs  of 
the  head,  with  a  Rheum.  ( w)  An  ill  colour, 
palenefs  or  greennefs  of  look,  in  perfons  that 
have  a  deprav'd  appetite,  and  eat  earth  or  ibone. 

{x)  The  chapping  of  the  Tongue  or  Lips. 

( y )  Commotion  or  ConculTion  of  the  Brain. 

Xjy)  Cold  in  the  extreme,  which  is  felt  in  cer¬ 
tain  Fevers,  and  can  fcarce  be  taken  off. 

(s,)  Chilblains.  (zz)  Cough. 

(«)  K of^a.  (U>)  *ov n&v  j  yKu&v*  Qc)  Vuyuo'j*. 

V.  Rapture.  (y) <t£j4u©-.  Qy)  P (z)  xf 
/uerA*.  (zz)  B»|,  1 


D. 


(a)  T)  Elirium.  (b)  Diarrhoea ,  Loofenefs.  (<r)  Dy- 
^  fentery,  violent  pains  in  the  Bowels , 
companied  often  with  a  flax  of  blood .  (d)  Difp- 

naea,  difficulty  of  breathing  in  general,  (e)  Difury, 
a  difficulty  of  making  Water,  with  pains,  v.  Stran¬ 
gury,  ana  Urine  fupprefsd.  (f)  Distortions, 
v.  Luxations .  (g)  Drophes  of  many  forts  ;  ge¬ 
neral  and  particular,  iff)  DrGplie  call  d  Hypo- 
farcidios .  ^  (/)  Dropiie  call  d  Leucophlegmatia. 
i{kf)  Dropiie  caus'd  by  Wind.  (/)  Dropiie  dry. 
(m)  Dropiie  of  the  Lungs,  (mm)  Dropiie  of 
the  Breaii,  caus’d  by  the  breaking  of  the 
Puff  ales  riling  on  the  Lungs :  Dropiie  of  the 
Eeflicules ,  of  the  Womb,  of  the  Head.  («)  Dif- 
eafe,  call'd  Sacred  ;  the  Difeafe  of  Hercules  i 


(a)  n Tmejipofit.  7. TZtytxoTrV,  impf- 

Ah?©-.  ( b )  Atcifspiyi.  (c)  C±v<Jz vjiew.fld)  &v<rr:otY).  (e) 

esn.  (f)  'pKirl&fHf.  de  water,  (h)  ‘r^a- 

ST  r,  U  !  »  ifX  •  t  In  /t+  r  r  f-  r\  f n  At  +  Zi  si  4-  r*  r\nsist /•  /  a*  ^  .  * L 
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the  great  Difeafe  :  Falling-fickncfs,  v.  Epi- 
lepfie.  The  dry  Difeafe,  the  belching  Difeafe, 
the  Difeafe  of  the  hollow  veins,  the  Difeafe  of 
the  Hypochondra,  the  putrifying  Difeafe,  the  ■ 
grofs  Difeafe,  the  Difeafe  of  th t  Scythians,  the 
black  and  blue  Difeafe,  the  black  Difeafe,  the 
Difeafe  call'd  Cura,  the  Phanician  Difeafe : 
See  the  Difeafe s  of  the  following  Clajfes .  The 
Difeafe  of  Virgins,  v.  Virgins.  Difeafes  of 
Women  with  Child,  that  have  their  Appetitites 
deprav’d,  v.  Appetite.'  (o)  Deafnefs,  v.  Ear , 


( 0 )  Kvpvftf' 


E.  • 


I 


ward.  ( h )  Empyema  ;  a  collection  of  purulent 
Matter  in  the  Thorax.  E\hclides ,  v-  Spots. 

(c)  Epilepfie  ;  F ailing- fchnefs,  Pafio  Sacra , 
Morbus  Comitialis,  the  Difeafe  of  Hercules, 

(d)  Epilepfie  of  Infants.  (?)  Epiny&ides,  a  fort 
of  Puflules.  (f)  Ere6tion  hinder'd,  or  want  of 
Erection,  (g)  Eryfipelas ,  a  fort  of  Tumour, 
St,  Anthony's  Fire  \  Eryfp  of  all  the  Parts  of 
the  Body,  of  the  Face,  of  the  Lungs,  of  the 
Womb :  Eryfipelas ,  with  Ulcers  malignant, 
with  corruption,  and  falling  of  the  hair.  See 
this  underneath,  in  the  Difeafes  of  the  third  Clafs9 


r{y$bTai'@’.  (b)  ’EpLsruBun  l KwvffM.  ’This  name  is 
l  Jorts  of  Impofthumes  by  Hippocrates,  who  in 
by 'rh\v[j.uv  zu'srvQ')  purulent  Lungs ,  means  fome- 
’ ijhmper ,  or  another  that  comes  'very  near  it ,  and 


(b)  Exanth 
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(h)  Exanthemata ,  or  rifings  on  the  skin,  the 
different  forts  are  thefe  .*  Exanth.  accompa¬ 
nied  with  an  itching  an  d  heat,  as  if  they  were 
on  fire.  Exanth.  or  little  fpots  round  and  red. 

Exanth.  like  fpots  that  remain  after  the  Hing¬ 
ing  of  Gnats.  Exanth.  which  referable  the 
wheals  left  after  whipping.  Exanth.  where  the 
skin  appears  as  if  it  was  torn.  (*)  Extalie,  a 
Trance  y  being  ravijh  d,  or  forgetting  ones  fe If 
a)  Extafie  with  Melancholy.  (/)  Extenfioa 
violent  of  the  Fibres,  v.  Dillortion.  (W)Ears, 
dwellings  behind  the  ears,  v.P arotides.  (n)  Ears 
moill  in  little  Children,  (o)  Pains  in  the  Ear. 

(p)  Noife  and  finging  in  the  Ears,  (q)  Pufh 
or  Pimple  on  the  Eye-lid.  (qq)  Eye-lids  lore, 
fcabby.  (r)  Eye-lids  befet  infide  and  outhde 
with  Excrefcences  of  flefh,  in  the  form  of  Figs 
or  Warts.  Tubercle ,  or  a  little  fweiling  of 
the  Eye-lids,  v.  Wart,  if)  Inverfion  of  the 
Eye-lids.  (Y)  Eye-lids  when  the  hair  is  turn  d 
inward,  (u)  Eye-lids  joyn  d  or  clung  together. 

(w)  Eyes  a-crofs,  as  your  Squint-ey  d  perfons 
have,  (x)  Clouds  or  Mills  appearing  before 
the  eyes.  Speck  and  Scars,  fome  white,  fome 
of  other  colours,  that  hinder  fight,  v.  Pupil. 

(?)  Citarad  in  the  eye.  (*)  Ulcer  of  the  eye. 

(zz)  Eye  burft,  Pupil.  Eyes  innamd, 
v.  Opthalmy.  Eyes  dung  together,  xv.  Eye¬ 
lids. 


(Jo)  (i)  E.K<ra.7/(.  (&)  £x7j*- 

fft ;  ^iKAVyKohl^V.  (/)  (/»)  T*  *cl\ 

(n)  vy&dnltt.  (o)  ’'alar  ‘ttovoi.  (p)  B 'op($ot  Ip 
vi yoi.  (q)  Ke<9  iiw  (qq)  {rjlfeh  *• 

•Qtt.$G>v  ;  n  esvKA.  (-0  1*1  (t) 

ok.  (u)  ZvMvtif*  (w),llu««t  duucc]c*yfi*r&$*» 

(x)  N zfihaj,  d/ytii/j  (j)  UTi^yiai^ 

(z)  yO ZaK antu  (*>&)  ’O Vpp*y®. 

I  '•  ’  F.  W 
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{a)  I^Lefh  fuperfluous,  or  Excrefcence  of  the 
•  ■**  flefh,  v.  Pudenda ;  Falling  away  of  the 
flefh,  v,  Ery  fir  elan.  (J?)  Face  awry,  without 
any  other  iilriefs-  {c)  Fire,  v.  Fever,  id)  Wild¬ 
fire,  a  fort  of  Tetter  or  Ring*  worm,  [e)  Fever. 
(f)  F.  Intermittent,  (g)  F.  continual,  (h)  F.Quo- 
tidian.  (7)  F.  Tertian,  (k)  He  mi tr it  us,  or  Ter¬ 
tian  and  half.  (/)  F.  Quartan,  (m)  Fever  of 
five,  oftfeven,  of  nine  days  each.  (#)  F.  of  a 
day.  (o)  F.  of  a  night,  (p)  F.  burning,  other- 
wife  call'd  Caufus.  (q)  F.  burning,  call’d  fire. 
(r)  F.kind.  (/)  F  malignant,  (V)  Fever  that 
has  exacerbations,  (u)  F.  burning.  (w)  F.  cold. 
(x)  F.  Lipyry  ;  or  the  outward  Parts  cold ,  while 
the  inwards  are  burning,  (j)  F.  moilt.  (*.)  Fe¬ 
ver  dry.  (a)F.  fait,  (b)  F.  windy,  (c)  F.  red. 
{d)  F.  livid,  (e)  F.  pale.  ,  (f)  F.  reftlefs.  (g)  Fe¬ 
ver  incondant.  ( h )  F.  long  and  How.  (/)  A 
little  continual  Fever.  (4)  F  errant.  (/)F-acute. 
(m)  F.  terrible  to  the  light.  («)  F-  whofe  heat 
is  foft  or  rough  to  the  hand,  (o)  F.  killing, 
(j>)  F.  fofc  or  gentle,  (q)  F.  accompanied  with 


(a)  'Ton? <r a? kcd  nr.  (b)  Yla^.e?i[KUct  \v  (c )  lit/* 

geT&c.  ( d )  riuj  ayeiov.  (e)  Hvfillf.  (f)  Hof,  cPiahtiTruv. 
(g)  (b) 'A[A<pi\u.zeivo:.  (i)  Tel]cz/&.  (h)'HpP ei~ 

7 aUQ-.  (1)  TeJ*f1cu!&.  (m)  &.C.  (n)  ’ Ay-tfHiAzei- 

tbi  8£  nute<!®-.  (o)  NvKlietY®-.  (p)  K <w<riQ-.  (cfi)  riup. 

(r)  *  Eui)9»k.  ( s)  K^KowOrtf.  (?)  '  Ltt  jfr&N  fav.  (u)  HzeiKettif, 

(w)  (x)  T*  KCiVVeiKA  .  (j)  (&).£,*&<, 

(a)  ( b'  Uiu^tyaPitf.  (c)  (d)  IT- 

*/©■.  (e )  (/)  (>)  ’  And)  steal) &. 

(h;  (IhnyjQr.  (/)  Iltfil/oy  yj'  (k)  UAjpmn  . 

(7)  Ocy  s,  (w)  T/«V  cTciTy 0~.  S 

[0/  tviGcPr ».  (q)  kvyfdfnf. 
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:he  Hickup.  (O’  F.  where  the  light  is  dim. 
fs)  Fever  laborious  or  tirefome.  (0  F.  mode- 
fate  in  its  heat.  (#)  Fever  irregular.  M  Fe¬ 
ver  vertiginous,  (x)  Fever  that  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  Tertian,  (j)  F.  vifcous.  W  Fever 
caus'd  bv  pure  Biie.  (a)  F.  of  the  Winter. 

(b)  Fiftula  a  fort  of  Vlcer.  (b)  Fiftula  in  Ano , 
v.  Tuber cule.  (c)  Flux  or  lofs  of  blood  of  Wo¬ 
men  that  continues  much  longer  than  tneir 
Months,  and  whole  colour  is  feme  times  i  ed, 

now  and  then  white,  fometimes  vello wim,  C^r. 

See  a  little  further  in  the  cure  of  the  Diieafes  oj 
Women,  v.  Months,  (d)  Fluxion,  v.  Catarrh, 

Rheum,  Branchus,  Coryfa.  (e)  Folly,  Thun- 
der-ftruck,  a  diftemper  where  one  is  depriv  d  / 

of  all  fenfe  on  a  fuddenas  if  (truck  with  Light¬ 
ning,  v.  Apoplexy.  Another  difeale,  where 
they  have  after  death  their  tides  black  and  blue, 
as  if  they  were  murder  d,  or  bruisd  with  Light¬ 
ning,  Pleurifie.  (f)  Fraftures  of  the  bones. 

(r)  Frica  Rigour,  fhaking  with  the  cold,  (h)  A 
Fellon  or  Bile  :  Flowings  of  Women,  v.  Flux. 

(0  Fear  in  fleeping,  the  diftemper  ot  little 

Children. 

_ _ _ — - - - -■ 

fr)*AxAw®c htf  fs)  (u)  ^ Aleut- 

1&.  (w>)  T  toy  fa  fit*.  (x)  T  OTMQQvilf.  (j) 

(z>)  * AKfHTO^oA®*  ftl)  (b)  (c)  ^5 

y  vyeuK^ ©~  i  p 6®  zguQtyt  Asv^-®  5  'S’vpp®*.  Flk  fh'ft  is  aljo 
mecvnt  Jcmetimes  in  FLippocr3tes  fr  the  Alonths .  (d)  Ka* 

Tfllppo®-.  (e)  M Ton  find  alfo  the  word  epfiSm 
which  an fiver s  to  the  Eng  lift  wordftupid,  and  Jignifies  foolfty. 
fenfelefs ,  (f)  tKyfxot  j  aat T^yuetjct.  (g)  $eoo.V 

(b)  AcOtw.  (i)  Qq&oiiv  Swots* 
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—  * 

G. 

WpOmitiUal  Gaping,  (b)  Gripes,  (c)  Gan- 
^  grene.  ( d )  Gums;  the  itching  of  the 
Gums  of  Infants.  (<?)  Gums  full  of  round 
Carbuncles,  or  little  black  and  blue  fwellings. 
(j)  Black  Gums  ;  Impoftumation  of  the  Gums. 
Glands,  v.  Bubo's,  fcrophulous  humours* 
(g)  Glaucofis  or  Glaucoma ,  diftemper  of  the 
eye.  (h)  Gongrona  fwellings,  a  difeafe  of  the 
Neck,  (i)  Gout,  (k)  Gout,  with  hard  llony 
Matter  in  the  Joints,  ^.Tubercules.  (/)  Gravel, 
v.  Stone,  Kidnies.  (m)  Gut,  the  great  Gut  in¬ 
flamed.  The  falling  down  of  the  great  Gut, 
v.Anus.  Gripes,  v.  Dyfentery. 


(a)  'Karp*  Qvviyrn.  (b)  * AXyhiAoJa.^  bPvveu.  (c)  To 
y&yf&tvaiJ'if,  owe  £ovu  (Jt,i\£uveu  x)  )  that  is  to  fayjblack 
and  dry  corruption  •  corruption  ,  o  1, 

(d)  *01*01;/ (T/ufa.  (e)  KovJ'vAot  dVC/QiV  m  (f )  %Keu  y.i\cu- 

yai‘  (&)  TfietvKaffiS  *,  yKtwitapa,,  (h)  Toy]$a)veu.  ( i )  To  vro- 
daypo  \  & 'roJ'dyeAK&i  AfQ&T/i*  {k)  5Af9$.  f/gl.  Zhnuzapd- 
qfcx  vohjiv 


H* 


(4)0  Oar  fiefs,  v.  Branch  us.  (h)  Hunger. 

(c)  Hemorrhage ;  lofs  of  blood  in  gene¬ 
ral.  {d\  Hemorrhoids  %  fwellings  of  the  Anns. 
Hemorrhoids ,  with  the  falling  down  of  the 
Anus,  v.  Anus,  (e)  Herpes ,  fwellings  ulcerated 
that  run  farther  and  farther.  (/)  Hickup. 
fe)  typochondra  ;  (’tis  the  name  which  Hippo¬ 
crates  gives  to  the  Parts  that  are  immediately 
under  the  fhort  Ribs)  fwoln,  tenfe,  with  rum- 


— — 


(a)  B&yxh-  (h)  A tpof.  (c)  ’A/poppoyin.  (d)  A/pcy* 
peifss,  ( j c)  A vypbf,  (g)  T$  xxjvyJycP&cov. 

biingf. 


r  .  m 
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blings,  &c.  Thefe  are  the  different  difpoli- 
tfons  of  the  Parts,  and  the  Accidents  or  Signs 
that  precede  or  follow  certain  Difeafes  5  the 
difeafe  of  the  Hypochondra,  v.  in  the  diftetn- 
pets  of  the  fecond  Clafs.  (h)  Hypogloflis  ;  a 
fwelling  under  the  Tongue.  (*)  Hearing  5 
hardnefs  of  hearing ,  v,  Deafnefs.  (k)  Hair  ; 
the  difeafe  when  the  hair  falls  off  from  all 
Parts  of  the  Body,  v.  Alopecy,  baldnefs. 

(/)  Head  fharp  like  a  Sugar-Loaf,  (m)  Pain 
in  the  head.  («)  Heavinefs  of  the  head.  (0)  Pain 
of  the  head,  with  purulent  Matter  running 
from  the  Note.  (f)  Pain  of  the  head ,  caus'd 
by  water  inclos’d  in  the  Brain,  or  within  the 
Skull,  v.  Dropfie. 


(b)  ‘T-ar oyhvoAs.  {ij  BatfWffceitt.  {k)  M (l)  * 

°tis  the  name  t f  tbofe  that  have  their  heads  of  this  Jhape9 

(»)  C 0 )  Uvoy  ft*  f/w, 


(*)TTch.  {h)  Jaundice,  or  Uterus ,  a  Difeafe 
*  of  the  skin  5  the  yellow  or  pale  Jaundice 
arifing  from  the  Liver  \  black  Jaundice  from 
the  Spleen  ;  other  forts  of  this  difeafe,  v.  Ileus . 

(c)  Ileus ,  a  diftemper  of  the  Guts,  one  within 
the  other,  that  the  Excrements  can’t  pafs. 

(d)  liens  accompanied  with  the  Jaundice. 

(e)  Ileus  bloody.  (/)  Inflamation ;  fuck  *  dif- 
pofition  of  Parts ,  that  you  feel  an  extraordinary 
heat  and  burning ,  whether  there  be  a  fwelling  or 
not .  Inflamation  of  the  Lungs,  v.  Peripneu - 
mony,  (g)  Jaw  mortified,  fallen  after  a  pain 
in  the  Teeth  ;  and  after  having  had  Excre-» 


< 


fcencesof  flefhupon  it. 


(a)  Kmepof,  xv/tqIm.  (b)  ’'ifclsp©*.  (E) ’E/Ag*^, 

v.  further  on  in  the  Article  of  Diodes,  (d)  ’E/Ag©* 
hi efdftif.  ( e )  ’'E/A6@-  ct.iuz'rdftit.  (/ )  $a (g)Tlxt 

yvt t9«  <rtAKi\irpls.  Efidem.  lib .  fit.  7. 

K.  •  (a) 

,\ 
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K, 


[ngs  Evil  ;  diftemper  of  the  Glands. 
(b)  Kidnies,  Reins,  v.  Nephritis. 


{a)  Xo/^'JV*. 


L. 


(a)  L3  Ard  Labour,  v.  Purgations  and  4ft  er- 
*•  birth .  (£)  Lamenefs,  fettled  Lamenefs. 

(c)  Liver,  inflamation  and  pain  in  the  Liver  ; 
Liver  inflated  hard,and  Impoftumated.  (i)Le- 
profte,  a  diftemper  of  the  skin,  (e)  -Lethargy, 
a  fort  of  fleepinefs,  with  a  Fever,  and  memory 
failing  :  A  fort  of  Lethargy  where  the  Lungs 
are  aife&ed.  (/)  Leuca ,  a  diftemper  of  the 
skin,  that  becomes  white  in  fome  places.  Lips, 
Ulcers  of  the  Lips,  v.  4ptka.  Lichon.  v.  Tetter  „ 
(g)  Lientery,  a  difeafe  when  you  void  by  Excre -  ; 
went  your  Food  the  fame  you  toolkit  in7  or  but  a  1 
little  chang'd,  (h)  Loins,  pain  in  the  Back  or 
Loins,  {i)  Luxations  or  diftortions.  Lungs 
inflam’d,  v.  Peripneumony.  (£)  Lobes  of  the 
Lungs  convuls’d,  Droplie  of  the  Lungs, 
v .  Dropfie.  Little  fwellings  or  knobs  of  the 
Lungs,  v.  Wart.  Swellings  of  the  veins  in  the 
Lungs,  v.  Varix- 


(d)  A vcc/iz.  (b)  'X.ahajK  •  prcrrhetic.  lib .  2.  ( c )  'h rra- 

rtTtf  \  lyuaL  av)  Thofe  that  had  this  diftemptr  Wire 

call'd  riTr&riKl/y  a  name  common  to  all  thofe  that  had  their  Li - 

/•  1  t  /  V  t  r  _  /»  ,  A 


ttiraeUivTa.. 


M.  (a) 
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00  MOuth  ;  the  ill  fmell  of  the  mouth. 

(da)  Wry  mouths5Ulcers  of  the  mouth, 
v.  Apthee.  (b)  Madnefs,  v .  Folly,  (c)  Raving 
madnefs-  (d)  Melancholy,  or  melancholy  di- 
itempbrs.  (e)  Months  in  too  great  a  quantity. 
(f)  Months  in  too  final  1  a  quantity,  (g)  Months 
without  colour,  (h)  Months  without  mixture 
(i)  Months  doppd.  (k)  Months  purulent, 
like  pieces  of  Membranes,  or  Spiders  Web,con- 
lilting  of  phlegm,  matter,  black,  gnunous, 
acrid,  bilious,  fait,  &c.  Months  that  afcend 
towards  the  breads,  &c.  v.  Flux  and  Purga¬ 
tions.  (/)  MoU,  a  lump  of  flefh  growing  in 
the  Womb. 


(a)  Avgco^zc,  ?oy.ct.  ( aa)  "Ztoiacl  cLvi'Ftf&fi'Avov.  (b)  Ylagp- 
voia.  (c)  M etvin,  (J)  M ,  7a,  (e)  K^- 

7c or  ta  yviicuH.Hl  a  nKtiMct.  (f)  KaIau  ohtyx.  (g)  K a- 
7 a\a  a.yjjd.  [h)  Ka^au.  ak^tchs  ytvwiva.  (i)  tid1*./.  turh 
VQ}’7a.  (k)  NtAWV*  iTTtpnvt'JL)  t}  &€.  O')  MuAfl. 

N. 

$ '  ,,f  y  * 

(a)  VEck  awry,  (b)  Naufeating  jof  Victuals 
L ^  common  to  Women  with  Child,  and 
accompanied  with  an  inclination  to  vomit. 

(c)  Nephritis  \  adifeafeof  the  Kidnies,  accom¬ 
panied  with  pains,  fupprelflon  of  Urine,  and 
other  fyraptoms,  v-  Stone.  Nofe,  more  than 
ordinary  moidnefs  of  the  Nofe  j  a  fort  of  de¬ 
fluxion,  v.  Coryza,  (d)  Navil  inflam/d,  ulce¬ 
rated,  and  open  from  the  birth,  (e)  Nyttalopy, 
a  didemper  of  thofe  that  fee  better  in  the  night 
than  in  the  day.  . 

(a)  ?,T$i$Ko'i ;  they  are  fo  nam  d  that  have  their  weeks  awry, 
(h)  1 Ayo^&fin  ajou.  (c j  N i<p£sTt<;.  ( d )  ^O^akOt  qteypcdvGn^&c. 
(e)  NvKTA\a*is  ;  ’ tis  fo  they  are  call'd  by  Hippocrates,  that 
ha  ve  this  diflemper }  which  he  gives  no  name  to  as  fitch . 

■  ,  R  O.  (a) 


.V  ' 
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(a)  r)  Idem  a  ;  fwel  lings  and  tumors  in  genera!* 

'  '  v.  Tumor,  Omentum ,  or  the  Caul  j  the 
filling  down  of  it  into  the  Groin,  v.  Tumor. 
\h)  Opthalmy,  cr  incarnation  ofche  eyes,moilt : 
a  a  dry  (c)  Opifthotonos ,  a  fort  of  Convulfion, 
w  here  the  body  bends  backward,  (d)  Orthopny , 
a  fort  cf  difficulty  of  breathing*fhat  the  Patient 
can  t  lie  down  in  his  Bed,  v.  Difpnea ,  A(lhma, 


'a)  Oihifik.  (b)  OtpQciiydti  j  oyfv-,  (c)  Oflv£o- 

lor©’*  (d)  om/buu 


P. 


(a)  CAlate  *,  Impcfthumations  and  Ulcers  cor- 
1  roding  the  Palate,  The  falling  or  repa¬ 


ration  of  the  bone  of  the  Palate  and  the  Teeth, 
from  whence  fellows  the  finking  of  the  Ncfe. 
{b)  Palpitation  cf  the  Heart ;  Palpitation  of 
the  fie th  in  all  parts  of  the  body  ;  Palpitation 
betw  een  tl^  Navel  and  the  Cartilage,  that  s  to¬ 
wards  the  ftomach.  (c)  Palfie,  a  privation  of 
fenfe  and  motion,  umverfal  and  particular 


_ 


Took. 


( a  •  :i  e  fnd  th  i  cafe  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  and  fixth 
ok  of  the  Ppiaemcis*  {b)  licctf/fo.  if)  Atottah^w  ,  this 

•  r  'l.  •  /  .  7  /f  J.  .Jv  /  1  D  /  f  l  m 


name  is  common  in  Hippocrates  both  to  Apoplexy  and  Palfe  3 
d  <T9T.\£XTCf>  7  i  ‘n  c&yct,?©'  ;  fme  part  tf  the  body  that  s  b- 
come  Paralytic?  3  or  that  has  left  its  jenje  and  motion  Tcu 
fad  there  alo  the  word  to  relax  w /pealing  cf  the 

parts  that  are  Paralytick3  buauje  they  a  e  relax  d  end  lcvje3 
without  fir  eng  th  to  j  up  fort  thtm*  Ts  jrc?n  this  Verb  that  the 

y&crd  vest  :s.denevid  b  a  lfic3  but  l  do  net  fnd  it  in  Hip¬ 
pocrates.  He  n  can;  in  another  place  by  the  word 
41  fpectes  of  this  d litem per, 

IQ  ?ar0~ 
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{d)  Paronychia  or  Pana  'is ,  a  Wh'tiow,  or  fore 
under  the  nails  that's  very  painful,  (e)  Paro¬ 
tides,  fwellings  of  che  Glands  behind  the  Eais, 

(f)  Pudenda ,excrefcence  of  flefb  at  the  entrance 
of  the  fecret  pares  of  Women,  the  rotting  and 
falling  otf  of  the  hairs  of  thofe  parts,  v.  Erefy* 
pelas.  (g)  t eripneumony,  inflamation  of  the^ 

Lungs*,  [h)  Perirrhaa ,  a  :  great  difeharge  of 
humours,  particularly  by  Urine.  (0  Plague 
and  Pedilenciai  dilfempers.  Phagedana,  v  Ul¬ 
cer.  White  phlegm  ,  v «  Leucophlegmaty. 

Phlegmon ,  v.  Inflamation.  (kj  Phly&enae,  a 
fort  of  pimples  and  rifmgs  on  the  skin ,  life  thofe 
that 'come  after  a  barn  (/)  Phi  enefls,  an  acute 
Fever \  with  a  ftrong  dllirium .  (m)  Phthifis,  a 

difeafe  wh^n  the  bod\  con  fumes  away,  in)  Phthifis 
of  the  6ack.  if)  Phthifis  nephritic f  or  that 
fcomes  from  the  Reins,  (p)  Phthifis  from  the 

\  a  ,  .  -  v 


fl)  Hctgpvrgtti.  (.e)  Tot  rrcut  Is;  \  he  jpeaks  aljo  (f  a 

difiemper  of  little  Children ,  that  he  calls  <scL]vej.cL'T[A<,  witch 
feems  to  be  the  fame  ;  and  he  explains  this  word  i  s  another  p».tce 
by  (p'jfi'tTdt  rr h;  ot'/,  roieiv  ^Zciti vgpif/v-,  Jwcllngs  that  n:  be¬ 
hind  the  Ears' as  the  Satyrs  h  eve ;  or  rather ,  which  makes 
refemble  Satyrs  3  which  are  painted  with  ears  ftanding  up ,  as 
thoje  have  that  are  troubled  with  jw tilings  behind  \m.  He 
alja  calls  the  fame  fwellings  because  the  Satyrs  were 

call'd  <pYi?za  by  the  Ionia  ns.  Tou  ll  fee  in  another ■  place  ano¬ 
ther  jignification  of  the  word  Satynafmus.  (f)  Kivny 
eijJ'eiotf.  (g)  TiiesvVtvno/ui.  (h)  Ucejtpoditf.  (i) 

(k)  Qkvitcjuivcu^  $Kvk.i auvtEii.  (f)  bfivlliS  j  ±  tsts  W  rd 
comes fro?n  qfcvis,  which  if  the  name  the  Anoi  nts  gave  to  the 
Diaphragm 5  and  fignifits  alfo  the  Soul  or  Mind \  becaufe  toey 
believ'd  the  Soul  had  its Jeat  in  the  Diaphragm,  (m) 

pd/t'di’setyxjnpalay  de  $9 iyety^  to  confume ,  and 

7 itKM  to  melt .  (n)  $(hV<{  lajictf.  ( o )  *81?/$  y&peAxtt* 
(p)  $8*  tytads KiU 

K  2  Hips* 
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Hips,  (q)  Phthifjs,  from  the  general  habit  of 
body  ;  that  is,  from  the  flefh.  (r)  Prickings 
all  over  the  body,  and.  in  particular  at  the  end 
of  the  tongue,  (rr)  Pityrutfis,  a  difeafe  when 
the  hairs  fall  off,' and  Scurf  or  ’Scales  nfe  on  the 
‘skin  of  the  head.  Pleurifie,  a  pain  in  the  fide, 
with  a  continual  Fever,  it)  Pleurifie  moift, 
when  the  Patient  expeCt orates,  (u)  Pleurifie 
dry,  when  he  does  not  fpit  at  all.  (w)  Pleu- 
ri'ie,  in  which  after  death  the  (ides  are  black 
and  blue,  like  thofe  that  have  been  ffruck  with 
Thunder.  (W)  Pollutions  Nocturnal,^. Seed. 
(at)  Polypus ,  an  excrefcence  of  the  flefh  in  the 
No fe.  '  (y )  Putrefaction  of  the  flefh  of  the  Pu¬ 
denda.  Putrefaction,  v.  Gangrene,  (£)  The 
Pupil  of  the  eye  fpoil  d.  0)  The  Pupil  of  the 
eye  whitiffi,  of  a  filver  colour,  of  the  colour 
of  Sea-water,  of  a  Sky-colour.  (h)  The  Pu¬ 
pil  out  of  its  place,  (c)  The  Pupil  appearing 
lefs  or  greater,  and  angular,  (d)  I  he  Hand¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Pupil,  when  the  eyes  burlt. 
(e)  A  Scar  on  the  Pupil.  (/)  Ulcer  of  the  Pu¬ 
pil,  v.  Sight  and  kyes.  Puliation  of  the  Hypo- 
chondra,  v.  Palpitation,  (g)  Purgations,  that 
follow  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Lochia  Purga- 


(q)  $¥  £ J/0-.  (r)  KuiPdua  to  <t&ua}  &c.  (rr)  nr- 

IveixT-f.  (<)  nhiv£tf/<.  (t)  ru’  vyrf  (u)  TL\ 

( w)  F<r  this  reafcn y  thofe  that  were  in  this  ocndition  were 
call  d  |£a»tc/,  that  is  to  Jay  ftruck ,  as  well  as  thofe  that  fell 
into  an  Apoplexy.  See  hf  re  Apoplexy,  (ww) 

(x )  IT ey.vTVf,  (y  )  ’AirPoix v  wwifons.  Well  defcrihe  it 
were  particularly  in  the  difeajes  of  the  third  Clajs.  (zl)  ’'ofus 
Pnp^etp^ti’eu.  (  a  )  y\auixy.iVOJ,  dryv&esfiii,  Qcc^aajo- 

KVctvieu^  ti  KJctfirifi f,  v.  Glaucoma  (b)  T>h  «4 
jjinuimif  oL.  (c)  Kogti  at  r/  n 

n  wvtxi  tyyacu.  (d)  ’'off/?  ^ta.  7V.(  f ayyMt  oVsf*X«*«* 

tfcV  <v  KQ.».  ,  (f)  KtfKjBUiWM'  (g)  AoX"tt  KctQap<T/f 

kzTiyo.utyi.  £' c.  , 

.  tions, 


/ 
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tions,  or  the  matter  of  them  afcending  even  to 
the  Lungs  and  Head,  and  ifluing  out  of  the 
Note  and  Mouth,  C rc.  Puftnles ,  pimples  or 
riiings  on  the  skin  of  feverai  forts,  v .  Exanthe¬ 
mata,  Terminthi ,  Epinyblides ,  (h)  Puitules 
arifing  from  fvveat  that  s  acrimonious,  with  a 
corroding  fait  that  ulcerates  the  skin. 

«a— I MM— — — II  »r  in  —!■  1 1  riu- ■i.aWxrrX-Hr.-.^IHUill  —  ji  Iinro,.  ■  ..  'it.™  .an^-wac^^ 

(hj  I  S'fact. 

I  '  '  "  Q. ' 


WpjUinfie^  diftemper  of  the  Throat.  (^)Qiiin-. 

lie,  extending  it  ifelf,  or  throwing  it 
felf  on  the  Lungs.  Qiiinfie,  following  an  in¬ 
ward  luxation  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  Neck, 
and  which  ends  in  a  Paifie. 


(a)  Kvidyyyh  &  nusjt.  wetyau,  theje  are  two  dijfj’tnijorts 

( h )  K vvdyxp  'a  t  TrMvpova. 


R. 


(a)  D  Kings  on  the  skin,  or  pimples,  v.  Exan- 
^  themata,  ( b)  Reftlefnefs  of  Patients 
impoffiblity  to  continue  in  one  place,  (c)  Re- 
fpiration  hinder'd,  v.  Difpma,  Orthopma  ; 
Afthma ,  Rheum,  v.  Defluxion,  (d)  Rupture 
of  the  breaft  or  back,  (<?)  Rupture,  or  break¬ 
ing  of  fomeVeflei  or  Impoilhumc  within  the. 
body.  ’  - 


(a)  E %  afQ  npet]  a.  (h)  Idthirreurph  piftlcttrfxl-f , 

eDv<T(/.b<.  (c)  V,  nifpM/ea,  (d)  t}  y.ijdofi'scv  pctyiir. 

IVe  know  not  precifely  what  Hippocrates  meant  by  (jl$t ov, 
it  feems  dis  that  part  of  the  back  which  is  juft  ' again  ji  the  Dia¬ 
phragm,  which  we  [aid  was  what  we  call  d  often.  (e)V$y.  « 

y.cL  :  from  thence  comes  the  word  ftiyuctjicfj.  Tis  _/&"Hipp  > 
crates  calls  thofe  that  have  any  V  eft  el  broke  in  their  body  t  or  any 
Jmpofhume  that' s  open,  v.  Chapping. 


R  3  S.  0) 
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(a)  Tutoring,  v.  Tongue-ty’d.  Stone,  or 
the  (S)  Scone  in  the  Kidnies  and  Bladder. 
(c)  Spitting  blood  ;  Skuil  when  us  bones  fepa- 
I'dLe  one  from  another,  v.  Sphacelus,  (d)  Swoon¬ 
ing,  Swelling,  v.  O  idem  a  (e)  Scupefa6lion. 

(/)  Spine  of  the  back  bent  inwardly,  (g)  Spine 
of  the  back  that  goes  awry,  or  that  bends  to 
right  or  lei c.  (h)  Sudden  iurprize  or  ftupe- 
faetion.  (/)  Scab,  skin  ft)  riling  up  in  Scales. 
(/)  Snoring,  (m)  Spleen,  infiamation  of  the 
Spleen  (n)  Spleen  fwoin.  (0)  A  great  Spleen, 
Snorting,  ^.Snoring,  (p)  Fiequenc  Salivarion, 
Satyr  iaf mas,  v.  Pat  ot ides  iq)  Sciacick,  Scrotum, 
v.  T uinors.  ft)  Seed,  involuntary  dux  otSeed, 
v  Pollutions.  Deep  ileep,  v.  Caras,  Catochas , 
Coma,  Lethargy.  Sphacelus ,  a  fort  of  Gangrene, 
v  Gangrene.  ft)  Strangury,  Urine  coming 
our  drop  by  drop  with  pain,  v.  Dyfury .  Suf¬ 
focation  ot  the  Womb,  v.  Womb,  ft)-  Super- 
feracion.  ft)  Spots  on  the  Legs  by  being  too 
near  the  fire,  (w)  Spots  on  the  face  bv  being 
too  much  in  the  Sun.  White  fpecks  in  the  eyes, 
v.  Eyes.  (ft)  Scones  big  or  iwoln.  Varices, 
and  other  fweilings  of  tne  Stones,  v.  Tumors. 
(y)  Sight,  dimnels  of  fight  ;  the  light  of  thofe 
that  lee  better  in  the  night  than  in  the  day, 
v.  NybUlopy.  ft)  Lofs  of  fight,  blindnefs, 
v.  Pupil,  tye-lids ,  Byes. 


(a)  TgruXifffJilf.  (f)  (c)  AiparQ-  djiftu 

(d)  A«7ro0i»f/h  J-  (e)  WdtKUffti, '  {f)  Aof  S»w. 

(g)  {h)  "Lhtti  m?/<.  (*)$*&  (k)  A**roh 

(l)  Piyx*f*  (w)  !tjc.  (n)  StfArh  imippt- 

iQr.  0)  '^LwhYiv  fjiiya-i.  (p)  VXrviMe^i.  (q) 

(r)  To  yoVGHcPu  J'/irfov.  (s)  2t gtyxeiH.  (t) 

(ft  .cTfif.  ft/ft  E Q'jKifu,  (x)  f Biyett,  (y)  *a>- 

$\v!oytA&'  (3^)  Tv^Aa^f)  ftCfttyua?  r isuw*  a 
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1  *  ■>(  ■ 

(a)  T'Etters.  (b) Teeth  ;  pains  in  the  Teeth. 

(<r)  Teeth  benumnfd,  (d)  Grinding  of 
the  Teeth,  (e)  Teeth  gnafh’d  oneagainft  the 
other.  Rotten  Teeth,  v.  Spbaceltu.  The  fai¬ 
ling  out  of  the  Teeth,  failing  down  of  the 
>Jaw,  and  of  the  Palate,  v,  Jaws,^  Palate. 
(/)  Tongue-ty\J,  that  caufes  an  nelitation  iii 
{peaking.  (g)  Too  great  a  volubility  of  the 
Tongue,  thac  occahous  flammering.  (h)  Te- 
nefmus ,  or  pain  in  going  to  Stool.  Q)  'Termin- 
thi ,  a  fort  of  Puftules,  (k)  Tetanus,  a  fort  of 
Convulfion,  where  all  the  Mufclesare  extend¬ 
ed,  and  the  Body  ftraight.  (/)  Trefnbling. 
(m)  Tubercules,  or  little  fweliings  of  diveis 
forts.  Tubercuie  behind  the  Ears,  v,Parotides> 
Tubercule  on  the  Gums,  v.  Gums,  (w)  In* 
bercule  crude  in  the  Lungs.  (0)  Tuberc  about 
the  Bladder,  (p)  Tuberc.  in  the  V  ret  hr  a. 
(cj)  Tubercules,  or  little  hard  fweliings  riling 
in  the  face,  {qq)  Tuberc.  hard  and  flony  of  the 
joints  of  gouty  perfons,  and  that  oftentimes 
come  on  the  Tongue.  (0  Tuberc.  hard  about 
the  Anus,  whence  follows  an  Abfcejfe,  and  at 
laft  a  Fiftuia,  or  a  hifulcus  Ulcer  that  perfo¬ 
rates  the  Gut.  (s)  Tumors  and  iwe  ings  in 
general,  v.Oidsma.  (t)  Hard  Tucnois  (u)  Scro- 


(, a )  AnyjiviU  (b)  IfovTcu  aKynp&'l*.  (c)  'a  y.co- 

tPln,  (d j&eijit-vW  oHvlw»  i.e)  ( f 

(pdfy'm  (g)  Thcfe  that  have  this  imperfection  are 

(  call  d  Tcf.yyyKMzjaTZ&i.  (b)  TuvivyAf.  (i)  Tg^/vQai.  fk) :Tg- 
T avbi.  (1)  (nt)  frugal?'. ,  x.bt>JivX c/,  (Tvtfy'ydla.. 

’QuSp  <pvy.a  ky  rrhivv-ovt.  {o)  dfeA.  t7u>  nvnyifp)  $ufs-et 
iv  7n  (q)  '!hvSo/.  (qq)  Uuesty  8 

ttvczippcL1,*)  itj  taQiifio,  dei  7  c  let  tv  *f0  >'0/071',  &c.  (r)  1 

*r  eJ^qiiv  tpi{Act  trK\ngy/y  o  eppayn  a  to  %vt$*jv  ^ 

tyiveTO.  (s)'OiMy.st\&.  (?)  XKMfvrpstl*.  (n)  &vp.eiflu  ypi- 

h  “  R  4 
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^hulous  Tumors,  v.  Kirigs-Evil.  (V)  Tumors 
of  the  Groin,  of  the  Scrotum,  of  the  Tefticules 
caus'd  by  the  failing  down  of  the  Omentum,  or 
the  Inreftines  ;  or  by  the  Varices  of  the  Tefti- 
cuies  ;  or  by  water  cohered  in  the  Scrotum . 
(x)  Typhomany*  v.  the  difiempers  of  the  fifth  Clafis . 
Typhus,-  v.  thofie  of  the  fourth. 


( w)  Khaoj.  Tis  the  general  name  that  Hippocrates  gives 
thefie  Turn  rs ,  and  mentions  the  fever al  fpecies  of  them 3  which 
we  have  taken  nonce  cf.  (x)  Tvqop'tv'm. 

u. 

(<*)T  T Vula  relax'd,  if)  Uvula  contra&ed. 

^  {c)  Uvula  as  it  were  diftolved  or  cor¬ 

rupted.  (d)  Vances;  veins  fwoln,  or  very 
much  dilated  ;  Varix  of  the  Lungs,  (e)  Veins 
t>bL  rutted.  that  hinder  the  motion  of  the  blood. 
(f)  Veins  throwing  out  blood  upon  the  brain, 
v  in  the  following  Clafles.  (g)  Virgins,  the 
Difeafes  of  Virgins,  if)  Ulcers,  (f)  Ul  cers  of 
the  head,  with  a  running  humour  like  honey, 
((j  Ulcers  malignant  and  corroding.  (/)  Fiftu- 
ious  Ulcers,  v.  Filfula.  (m)  Scrophulous  Ul¬ 
cers,  v  Kings-Evii  and  Tumours,  (n)  Urine 
flopp'd  ;  difficulty  of  making  water  :  Urine 
con  ing  cut  drop  by  drop,  z\  Dyfury,  Stran¬ 
gury. 


(a  %.tu,qva*.  ( b)  1  cieyaftcjir  cLVicryret(j^v&.  (c)  Kiov&f 

rtlKOL AZVOt.  y  d )  K 7^0/,  ifihXJ,  Klf<&  \v  r7ViV[j.0[dl.  (e) 

Qcov  f ;  'Tortp  fy)  QAt fatay  <f  iy  tupxAoi', 

(g )  This  dijeafie  is  defer ib  d  by  Hippocrates,  but  he  gave  it 
no  particular  name.  (h'fFL Area,  (i)  K new,  Erottan. 

(k KeiKohdi*  ;  thofie  which  he  calls  N opca  &  yayidcuycu, 
that  is  to  fay ,  that  eat  and  corrode  5  there  are  [ever  a  l  forts  of 
3 ern .  (1)  r,F.Aaui  oueiY/vft«L  (m)  f/EAx*^  ^/c^a/sst. 
( n )  oj&v  K&nyjjpiMV)  if- &v  '  'hd Ay4/^  f. 
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Ull/Orab;  feveral  diftempersof  it.  laa)  Its 
being  out  of  its  proper  place,  (b)  JThe 
falling  down  of  the  Womb.  (  c)  Suffocation 
of  the  Womb  and  Mother.  The  fwelling  of 
the  Womb,  caus'd  by  water  or  wind,  v-  Drop- 
fie.  Excrefcence  of  flefli  growing  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  outward  neck  of  the  Womb ^Pu¬ 
denda  \  fwelling  and  hardnefs  of  the  orifice  of 
the  Womb.  The  doling  of  it,  caufing  bar- 
rennefs  or  fupprefiion  of  the  Months.  The 
folding  or  twitting  of  the  orifice.  #  The  orifice 
too  much  open.  Womb  putrify  d,  inflam  d, 
full  of  phlegm,  ulcerated,  cancerated,  &c. 
v.  further  on  the  cure  of  the  Difeafes  of  Wo¬ 
men.  (dj  A  Wart,  Tubercule,  or  little 
fwelling  on  the  Eye-lids,  (ej  Wounds. 
}f)  Wafts.  (g)  Worms,  (h)  Worms  round 
and  long.  (*)  Large  and  fmooth.  ( kj  Worms 
call’d  Jfcarides,  which' are  about  the  Ams> and 
fometimes  in  the  Pudenda  of  Women.  Q)  Ver¬ 
tigo.  (m)  Vertigo, with  a  miff  over  the  eyes.  ^ 


2^9 


(a)  To,  vsiexKct  •  Its  a  common  name  to  all  dift  empers  of 
the  Womb,  hut  it  (ignifies  aljo  in  particular  tbejujfocationof  the 
Womb,  (aa)  ru« tv  a*  <&  wVtf  i»v-  (b)  'EkkIwk  1 
(cj  nWJ  uVeeud.  (d)  Ke/0 h  h  (e)  T 

(f)  *AK^9yJ>^oviC.  (gYlzAutvQif,  \vhdt,  QiteJa.  (h) 

S&yyV KCU.  (i)'lhK  'jrKcl'l&U.  ( k)  * AfiT Kst&flS .  (J) 

{m)  ZxcTofini,  ra  jKorvSi*. 

You  fee  what  are  the  Difeafes  cfthe  firft 
Clafs,  which  we  leave  at  the  prefenr,  with  a 
defign  to  give  the  definition,  or  the  more  exacf 
description  of  them,  and  to  obferve  fome  other 
circumftances  relating  to  their  Nature,  Signs 
and  Caufes,  in  the  Chapter  of  Galen, 

C  II  A  K 
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C  H  A  P.  VII. 

The  diflewpers  of  the  fecond  Clafs^  of 
that  have  not  preferi/d  the  frames 
which  Hippocrates  gives  them ,  tho ’  | 
they  have  been  known  by  the  accidents 
or  Jympto ms  that  he  afcnbd  to  them. 

nr  His  is  the  defcription  that  Hippocrates  gives 

*  of  a  difeafe  he  calls  {a)  the  drying  or  dry 
difeafe ;  ‘  Xhcfe.  fays  he,  that  are  ieiz’d  with 
c  ir,  can  neither  be  without  eating,  nor  caa 
( their  ftcmachs  bear  or  digeft  what  they  have 
4  eaten.  When  they  don't  eat,  their  Guts 
c  rumble  and  make  a  noife,  and  they  feel  a  pain 

c  in  the  orifice  of  their  ltomach  i  they  vomit  ] 
c  fomecimes  one  fort  of  humour,  fometimes 
c  another.  They  throw  lip  Bile, Spittle, Phlegm, 
c  and  acrid  Matter ;  and  after  they  have  vomi- 
c  ted,  they  think  themfelves  a  little  better, 
e  But  when  they  have  taken  any  nourifhmenr, 

6  they  are  troubled  with  belchings,  their  face 
c  looks  red, and  they  burn  like  fire.  They  tHmk 

*  they  have  a  great  occafion  to  go  to  Stool,  and 
e  when  they  come  there,  oftentimes  nothing 
r  but  wind  comes  from  them.  They  have 
£  pains  in  rheir  head,  and  feel  prickings  all  over 

*  their  body,  fometimes  in  one  part,  f'tnetimes 

*  in  another,  as  if  they  were  prick’d  with 
:  Needles.  Their  LTgs  are  heavy  #and  feeble, 

*  they  confume  away,  and  grow  weak  by  little 

*  and  little.  He  adds  further.  This  diliemper 

*  is  of  long  continuance,  and  does  not  leave 
1  the  Patient  till  he  s  old,  fuppofing  he  dees 

*  not  die  before  that  time. 

This  description  agrees  pretty  well  with  a 
difeaie  which  is  call'd  in  fche  following  dif- 
"•  1  *  •  ’  'r  ‘  ;  '  ■  Nf 
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courfe  the  Dlfeafc  of  the  Hypochondra :  Th?t 
which  Hippocrates  calls  the  Belching  Dljeafe  \ 
thar  is  to  fay,  where  they  belch  frequency,  is 
a  fpecies  or  branch  of  the  fame,  as  we.i  as  the 
black  diltemper  he  fpeaks  of  a  Aictie  after 
*  As  to  the  difeafe  which  he  names  {b)  Care ,  b)  Q&vrls 
that  according  to  his  report  is  very  difnul,  i*VO- 
you  may  place  it  under  the  inelanchoi  di- 
lfempers,  of  which  Hippocrates  hi tiifei f  f peaks  a  tl 
in  another  place,  and  which  we  have  put 
amongft  thofe  of  the  precedent  Clafs.  In  this  J  '  • 

di [temper,  fays  he,  you  feel  jomething  like  a  thorn 
pricking  your  entrails*  Thofe  that  are  taken  with 
it  are  extreamly  refilefs  and  unquiet,  they  avoid 
the  light  and  company,  .they  are  pleas  d  with  darfc- 
nefs,  and  acre  afraid  of  every  thing  b  the  Mem¬ 
brane  that  parts  the  Oibdomen  from  toe  Byeajl 
[wells  out.  When  yon  touch  them  they  feel  pain, 
and  are  very  much  afraid  of  being  hurt b  they 
dream  horrid  dreams,  and  third?  they  fee  of  afud - 
den  frightful  Objects,  or  dead  Bodies . 


_ 
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The  Difeafe*  of  the  third  CUfs ,  which 
are  thofe  which  Hippocra  es  gave  no 
name  to ,  hut  which  we  nt-xy,  or  think, 
we  may,  know  by  the  defer  ip  ion  he 
fives  of  them . 

o  J 

TJ Jpf aerates  •fpeaking  cf  the  accidents  tnat 
lJ  happen  tJ  thofe  that  have  a  large  Spleen, 
fays.  That  their  (a)  gums  are  corrupted  andLg  rcrrn€' 
their  breath  fmelh  iU  He  adds,  That  tf  they  “J-  2- 
have  not  fome  Hemorrhage,  and  the  mouth  does 
not  fmell  ill,  they  are  tt  oxbled  with  Viters  and 
Cicatrice's,  or  black,  fiots  on  their  Legs.  Some 
pretend  "us  the  dillempsi:  which  i  tiny  ipe.iKS 


(b)  Ep’ifem. 
lib.  3.  ft  ft.  3. 
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of,  and  is  at  this  time  very  common  amongfl 
the  Northern  People. 

Hippocrates  in  another  place  giving  an  exaft 
relation  of  feveral  accidents  that  accompanied* 
a  didemper  that  was  become  Epidemick,  and 
of  which  he  obferves  more  died  than  lived  after 
it,  fays.  That  the  accidents  or  fymptoms  were 
reduc’d  to  thefe,  (b)  Eryfipelass  or  malignant 
Tetters ,  fore  Throat  with  hoarfnefs,’  a  burning 
Fever  with  a  delirium,  corroding  Ulcers  in  the 
mouth,  fwcllings  on  the  Pudenda,  inflamations 
of  the  Eyes ,  Carbuncles ,  diforders  in  the  Bowels , 
great  lofs  of  Appetite ,  troubled  Vrine ,  and  in 
large  quantities,  fometimes  doUmefs,  and  at  ano ^ 
then  time  watchings,  no  entire  or  perfect  ceajing  of 
thefe  diforders  fo  as  for  the  better,  or  to  be  term  d 
a  happy  ccnclufion  of  them ,  but  a  charge  that  pro -  •  .3 
duced  Dr cpfies  and, Co nfurnpt ion's. 

After  having  begun  in  this  manner,  he  adds. 
That  in  feveral  of  thefe  Patients,  the  very  f  mall 
V leers  degenerated  into  Tetters ,  or  Eryfipelass,  A 
which  fpread  themfelvcs  in  all  Parts  of  the  body , 
and  came  particularly  about  the  head  to  Men  .of 
Sixty  years  of  age,  upon  the  leaf  negteft  of  their 
' diftemper .  At  the  fame  time,  fays  he,  further, 
That  they  actually  applied  remedies,  of  a  fudden  ; 
there  arofe  Inflamations  and  Tetters ,  which  fpread 
themfelvcs  all  about,.  When  thejc  Tetters  came  to 
fuppurarion,  you  might  fee  fie jh  and  Tendons  fall 
off  from  feveral,  and  their  bones  come  away  from 
them  :  and  that  which  runs  from  thefe  Ulcers f 
was  not  like  to  purulent  Matter,  but  was  a  par¬ 
ticular  fort  of  corruption  of  feveral  colours,  and 
in  great  aboundance.  Thefe  alfo  that  happen  d  to 
have  the  fame  about  the  Head,  loft  their  hair  from 
the  Part  ;  as  alfo  from  the  Chin,  the  bones  were 
feen  altogether  naked ,  and  fame  of  them  dr  opt  off. 
Thefe  fymptoms  were  fometimes  with  a  Fever  > 
fometimes  without,  ' and  commonly  they  were  in 
greater  fear  than  danger,  at  leaf  thefe,  when  in 
'the  diflemper ,  the  A  latter  came  to  a  good  di¬ 
ced  ten  and  fuguraticn.  for  they  mod  of  them 
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efcapd.  But  thofe  whofe  Eryfipelas,  or  Tnflamation, 
did  not  fup  pur  ate  ,almoft  mil  of  them  died  \in  what¬ 
ever  Part  the  Eryfipelas  came ,  the  fame  thing 
happen'd.  From  one  a  whole  Arm  won  d  fall  off? 
that  is  to  fay,  it  won  d  iutirely  loofe  all  the  fief h 
that  cover  d  it.  With  another ,  the  fides ,  or  any 
part  of  the  body,  before  or  behind,  were  expos  d  to 
the  fame  danger.  And  it  fometimes  happen  d,  t hat 
the  whole  Hip ,  Leg  or  Foot ,  were  left  altogether 
naked,  without  any  fiefb  i  but  thcfe  whofe  Abdo¬ 
men,  or  Privy  Parts *  were  touch'd  with  it,  fujfer  d 
more  than  all  the  reft • 

I  have  drawn  at  length  the  defcription  of 
this  d illem per,  that  we  rnay  compare  it  with 
that  of  feme  others,  which  we  fhall  (peak  or 
in  the  fequel  of  this  HiiVory,  and  which  have 
been  look'd  upon  by  the  greateft  part  of  Phy- 
ficians  as  new,  and  not  ir.own  in  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  nor  a  long  time  after  him,  altho 
thev  are  found  accompanied  with  fymproms- 
which  have  a  relation  with  fome  of  thofe  we 
have  touch  d  upon.  You  11  find  alio  other  ex¬ 
amples  of  difeafes,  which  have  been  thought 
new  in  regard  to  thole  that  are  found  deferib'd 
in  Hippocrates,  or  which  they  pretend  had  their 
beginning  at  a  certain  time.  Fis  what  we  11 
inquire  into  as  opportunity  fhall  offer  it  felf  5 
and  ’twas  chiefly  in  regard  to  this,  that  I 
thought  my  felf  oblig’d  at  lead  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Names  of  the  difeafes  this  ancient 
Phyfician  had  knowledge  of  i  that,  as  we  have 
already  faid,  we  might  compare  his  deferip- 
tions  with  thofe  that  folio w. 

We  may  put  in  this  Ciafs  the  didemper  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  Scythians,  whieh  Herodotus  makes 
mention  of,  and  attributes  to  the  anger  of  Penns 
"Urania,  whofe  Temple  was  pillaged  by  them. 
T  his  is  what  Hippocrates  has  writ  of  it :  c  Ma- 
*  ny,  fays  he,  among  the  Scythians  become 
‘  Eunuchs,  ‘do  every  thing  that  Women  are 
‘  accudom’d  to  do,  and  talk  or  difeourfe  as  if 
<  they  were  fo  *,  from  whence  they  are  call’d 

4  Eire- 
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c  Effeminate.  The  Inhabitants  of  theCountry, 

*  that  impute  the  Caufe  of  this  diffemper  to 
4  Gad,  or  the  Deity,  have  a  great  venerati  >n 
4  for  thofe  that  are  feizd  with  it,  and  in  a 
4  manner  worfhip  them,  for  fear  the  fame 

*  thing  fh ou  d  happen  to  themfelves.  For  my 
c  part^  continues  Hippocrates,  I  believe  truly* 
4  that  thele  forts  of  diltempers  are  Divine  as 
4  well  as  others,  and  that  there’s  no  diffemper 
4  more  Divine  or  Humane  one  than  another* 
4  but  that  they  are  all  Divine  *,  that  every  one 
4  has  its  particular  nature,  and  that  there  is 
4  never  a  one  where  Nature  has  not  its  part. 

*  I'll  tell  you  then  from  whence  I  think  this 
4  malady  ermes.  The  Scythians  are  fubjcCt  to 
4  certain  Rheumatifms  on  the  Joints,  which 
4  are  very  ffubborn,  and  continue  a  long  time  ; 
4  which  happens  to  them,  becauie  they  are 
4  continually  on  Horffback,  and  their  Legs 
4  hanging  down.  When  this  diffemper  has  nad 
4  its  period  they  become  Lame,  by  reafon  of 
4  the  contraction  of  their  Thighs,  and  the  man- 
4  ner  of  iheir  management  is  this.  At  the  be- 
4  ginning  of  this  ailtemper,  they  open  the 
4  veins  behind  the  Ears,  and  being  weaken  d 
4  and  d Spirited  bv  the  L  fs  of  a  great  quantity 
4  of  blood  they  fail  aflcep  ;  and  lome  of  them, 
4  when  they  awake,  find  themfelves  well.  In 
4  my  opinion,  they  ruine  themfelves  by  this 
4  manner  of  management,  for  thofe  that  have 
4  their  veins  behind  their  Ears  open  d,  become 
4  uncapabie  of  generation  ;  and  that’s  their 
4  misfortune.  When  they  come  to  their  Wives 
4  and  lind  they  are  not  ht  for  enjoyment,  they 
4  are  not  immediately  much  concern  d,  but 
4  when  they  find  they  continue  impotent,  then 
4  they  imagine  they  have  offended  the  God* 
4  or  the  Divinity  to  wh6m  they  afenbe  the 
4  caufe  of ’their  difgrace.  After  which  they 
4  take  the  habit  cf  a  Woman,  and  publickly 
4  declare  they  are  no  longer  Men  \  they  con-* 
4  verfe  with  the  Women,  and  appear  in  all  re¬ 
spects 
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fpecls  as  fuch.  We  mu  ft  obferve*  that  there 
are  none  but  the  richaft  of  the  Scythians ,  or 
thofeof  the  greateft  quality,  that  are  lubjebl 
to  this  difeafe,  and  that  the  poor  are  never 
feiz’d  with  it ;  without  doubt,  the  reafon  of 
it  is,  becaufe  the  firft  are  alm’oft  always  on 
fjorfeback,  and  the  latter  but  feldcm.  If 
this  difeafe  was  more  divine  than  others,  it 
ought  not  to  attack  the  wealthieft,  and  the 
greateft  Men  only,  but  be  equally  common 
to  all.  It  fhou  a  rather  happen,  that  the 
poor  People  fhoud  be  more  expos  d  than  the 
rich,  dpecially  if  the  Gods  take  pleafure  that 
Men  fhou  d  admire  and  adore  them,  and  for 
that  reafon  bellow  their  benefits  on  them.  For 
the  rich  offer  Sacrifices  and  Oblations  to  eiu, 
ferve  em,  and  erebl  Statues  ofcner  than  the 
poor,  becaufe  they  have  wherewithal  to  dp 
it  7  whereas  the  other  have  not,  and  infteaa 
of  adulation  oftentimes  curfe  the  Gods,  that 
they  have  nor  given  them  Plenty  and  Riches. 
So  that  it  wou  ci  be  more  agreeable  to  reafon, 
that  the  pooi  and  needy  fhoud  be  puniihd 
with  this  aifeafe,  for  their  wickedncis,  rather 
than  the  rich.  This  diftemper  then  is  truly 
Divine,  as  I  laid  at  firft,  but  all  others  are  fo 
too,  and  come  naturally  at  the  fame  tune  to 
all  People. 

The  opinion  ot  Hippocrates ,  concerning  the 
diftin&ion  that  the  Gods  ought  to  make  be» 
tween  the  Rich  and  the  Poor,  in  relation  to 
Sacrifices,  might  give  an  occafion  to  fome  to 
accufe  him  of  taking  too  great  a  liberty  in 
Matters  of  Religion  i  but  they  might  as  well, 
and  with  the  fame  reafon,blarfieHoj»er,whenin 
fever al  places  he  introduces  Jupiter  laying  afide 
all  bufinefs,  to  go  and  take  pari:  of  a  Collation  $ 
that  is  to  fay,  to  fup  up  the  linoak  cf  a  Sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  Ethiopians  9  with  ail  the  I  rain  of 
Gods  after  him.  It  appears  alio,  by  what 
Hippocrates  fays  relating  to  the  caufe  of  this 
diftemper,  that  he  was  not  at  all  fuperftitious. 
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as  we  have  obferv’d  before,  and  his  thoughts 
on  this  fubjeft  are  very*  well  worthy  of  the  Age 
in  which  Socrates  liv'd,  with  whom  he  was  ai¬ 
med  contemporary.  It  feems  probable  to 
others,  that  tljis  didemper  of  the  Scythians  fell 
upon  the  Rich  oftner  than  the  Poor,  by  the 
fame  reafon  that  we  fee  every  day,  that  Per-  ' 
Tons  of  Eftates  are  more  fubjeft  to  the  Hypo- 
chondriack^  Ajfettion,  than  thole  of  meaner  For¬ 
tunes,  which  you  11  ealily  find  to  be  true. 


CHAP.  IX. 


Difeafes  of  the  fourth  Clafs,  that  have 
not  been  known  to  the  Phyficians  that 
liv'd  fince  Hippocrates,  neither  by  the 
defer  iption  he  has  given  of  them ,  nor 
by  the  names  he  gives  them ,  which  have 
not  been  inufe  fince . 


( a  Tt 

(b)  Tlci'jsyvQ- 

ffH.uae. 


'  4 

A  Mongd  the  didempers  of  this  Clafs,  which 
■*V  are  not  many  in  number,  no  more  than 
thofe  of  the  two  precedent  ones,  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  are  thefe  two  ;  the  (a)  ‘Typhus,  and 
\b)  the  thick  or grofs  dijeafe  :  thefe  are  the  names 
which  Hippocrates  gives  them.  Some  of  his 
Commentators  were  of  opinion,  that  the  fird 
of  thefe  was  a  fort  ot  a  burning  Fever,  which 
caus’d  a  delirium  with  ftupefa&ion.  You  11  fee 
by  the  defeription  whether  they  have  hit 

right.  r 

According  to  our  Author,  there  are  hve  torts 

of  Typhus’s  :  The  fird  is  really  a  c  conYinual 
‘  Fever,  that  takes  away  all  the  drength  of  the 
c  Patient,  accompanied  with  pains  in  the 
c  belly,  and  a  heat  or  inflamation  in  the  eyes, 
«  that  he  cannot  look  deady  upon  any  thing; 

‘  betides,  not  being  able  to  anfwer  to  any 

[  quedion 
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c  queftion  that's  ask’d  him,  by  reafon  of  the 
1  great  pain  he  lies  under,  uniefs  when  he  is 
‘juft  dying,  then  he  talks,  and  looks  item 

*  and  bold* 

The  fecond  fort  begins  with  c  a  Tertian  or 

*  Quartan  Ague,  and  after  that  come  pains  in 

*  the  head.  The  Patient  fpits  in  abundance, 

*  and  throws  up  fome  Worms  by  the  Mouth  ; 

‘  his  eyes  are  painful  to  him,  his  vifage  looks 
‘  pale,  he  has  a  tumour  or  foft  (welling  in  his 
‘  feet,  and  fometimes  all  over  the  body  \  fome- 
‘  time  his  breaft  and  back  pain  him,  his  -belly 

*  rumbles  and  makes  a  noife,  his  eyes  look 

*  fierce,  he  hauks  and  fpits  much,  and  his 
‘  fpittle  kicks  to  his  Throat,  that  makes  his 
‘  voice  fqueak. 

The  third  fort  diftinguifhes  it  felf  from  the 
reft,  6y  the  *  mighty  quick  fharp  pains  in  the 

*  joints,  and  fometimes  all  over  the  body-  1  he 
«  blood  corrupted  by  the  Bile  ftops,  and  is  co- 
‘  agulated  about  the  Hips  *,  and  the  Bile  de- 
c  tain  d  in  the  joints  growing  hard  like  a  gravel 

*  ftone,  the  Patient  becomes  lame. 

The  fourth  fort  is  known  by  the  great 

*  tenfenefs,  riling  up,  and  heat  of  the  belly  5 
c  after  which  follows  a  Loolenels,  which  fome- 
c  times  leads  the  way  to  a  Droplie,  and  is  alio* 

*  accompanied  fometimes  with  a  Fever. 

The  fifth  and  Lift  has  for  its  figris,  a  pale- 
1  nefsand  traniparency  of  the  whole  body,  luce 
‘  that  of  a  bladder  full  of  water,  yet  without 
c  any  fvvelling  \  on  the  contrary,  the  ,  dy  1S 
‘extenuated,  dry  and  feeble,  efpecialiy  to- 
‘  wards  the  neck-bones  and  the  face  ;  the  eyes 
‘  are  very  much  funk  in,  and  the  body  alio  is 

*  fometimes  black.  1  he  Patient  feliom  winks 

*  with  his  eyes,  he  feels  about  with  his  hands 
‘  upon  the  Covering  of  the  Bed,  as  ir  he  wou  a 
‘  pick  Wooll  or  Straws.  He  finds  himfclt  more 

*  charg'd  and  fuller  after  eating,  than  when  he 
‘  was  well  5  he  loves  die  fmeii  of  a  Lamp  put 

*  out ;  he  has  oftentimes  puliutions  vvnen  he 

$  *  fiseps. 


■|  f 
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e  deeps,  and  the  fame  thing  happens  to  him  j 

‘  when  awake.  *  , .  ,  r 

So  much  for  the  Typhus  j  tne  thu\  or  grojs  t 

difeafe  is  no  lefs  particular,  and  there  is  m 
than  one  ioic  of  it.  The  fir  it  is  caus’d  by 
c  phlegm  and  choler,  which  difcnaige  them-  j 
1  (elves  in  the  Abdomen  and  inflate  it,  and  are 

*  evacuated  up  and  down  dke  a  f  orrent.  i  he 
4  Patient  is  taken  with  a  fhivering  and  fever  ; 

tiie  pain  paiTes  from  the  Abdomen  to  the 
e  Head,  and  when,  it  defcends  to  the  entrails  it 
c  caufes  a  Suffocation  Sometimes  the  Patient 
c  vomits  iowie  phlegm,  and  tom  crimes  i.xt  > 
c  after  vomiting  he  has  a  bitrernefs  in  his  mouth, 
‘.red  heats  appear  on  his.iide,  and  he  itoopsm 
c  the  back  ;  he  cannot  endure  tp  be  touch  a  in 
c  any  part  ;  and  the  pain  that  he  feeis  is  fo 
1  violent,  that  there*s  a  fort  cf  palpitation  or 

*  pulfe  in  the  tleili  ;  his  1  efticules  are  contra 61- 
«  ed,  the  heat  and  pain  is  continued' at  tne  lame 
c  time,  even  to  the  /bins  and  Bladder.  He 
c  makes  thick  water,  like  that  of  thofe  that 
c  are  drcphcal  ;  the  hair  (ails  old  from  his  head, 

*  his  feet  are  always  cold.  At  lait  the  pain 
1  hxes  particularly  on  the  lides,  back,  and 
‘nape  of  the  Neck;  and  it  feems  to  the  Pa- 
‘  tient,  as  if  fomething  creep'd,  ^  or  run  all 
‘  about  his  skin-  Sometimes  there s  a  reminion 
‘  of  the  diftemper,  other  times  there  S  nothing 
c  at  all  of  it.  The  skin  of  the  head  becomes 
‘  red  and  thick.  1  his  dill em per  continues  fix 
‘  years,  fometimes  ten.  Towarasthe  end  the 
‘  Patient  fweats  in  abundance,  and  the  fweat 
‘  is  of  a  very  ill  finell.  He  has  oftentimes  pol- 

‘  lutions  in  his  deep,  and  the  feed  he  eje£ts  is  • 
<  bloody,  and  of  a  livid  colour.  .It  feems  at 
flrft  as  if  he  was  defcribing  jhe  Cholera,  J\4or bus, 
or  fome  fort  of  Cholic 4,  but  that  which  comes 
after  has  no  great  relation  to  that. 

The  ftcond  fort  of  the  thick  diftempers,  ‘  is 
‘  caus'd  by  bile  alone,  that  difchargcs  it  feif  on 
‘  the  Liver  and  Head.  The  Liver  fwells  up 

:  and 
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1  and  prefTes  upon  the  Diaphragm,  ThdHead, 

*  and  particularly  the  Temples,  are  iminodi- 
c  acely  feiz’d  with  pain.  The  Patient  is  not 
c  right  in  his  underftanding,  and  fometimes  he 
c  fees  but  very  little  •,  an  Ague  and  Fever  fuc- 
e  ceed  after  the  ‘  foregoing  fymptoms.  This 
‘  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  and 
c  then  you  have  by  times  great  remiffions,  at 

*  other  times  but  fmall  ones.  The  longer  tlie 
c  malady  continues,  the  pain  grows  greater, 
c  the  Pupils  of  the  eyes  are  dilated,  and  the 
c  Patient  fees  not  a  jot ;  that  tho*  you  put  your 

*  finger  before  his  eyes  he  perceives  nothing, 
c  and  does  not  fd  much  as  wink.  But  if  he 
‘  has  fome  little  fight  remaining,  he’s  continu¬ 
ally  pulling  out*  with  his  fingers  the  little 
‘  flocks  of  VVooll  from  the  Covering,  thinking 
s  they  are  lice  or  nafiinefs.  But  when  the 
c  Liver  extends  it  felf  further  towards  the 

*  Diaphragm,  the  Patient  raves,  and  fancies 
4  he  has  before  his  eyes  all  forts  of  creeping 
c  things,  or  wild  Beads,  or  arm’d  Men  ;  he 
c  wou’d  fight  with  them  ail,  and  talks  and  a£ls 

*  as  if  he  was  in  an  engagement.  If  you  don't 
c  give  him  liberty  he  threatens,  and  if  you  let 
c  him  go  he  falls  down.  He  has  always  his  feet 
‘  cold  ;  if  he  deeps  ris  with  continual  toiling  \ 
c  he’s  fear  d  with  frightful  dreams,  and  when 
c  he  awakes  relates  ail  he  has  done  or  feen.  At 
c  other  times,  he  lies  a  whole  day  and  night 
€  without  fpeaking  a  word,  breathing  with  a 

*  great  deal  of  difficulty.  He  is  delirious  by 
c  intervals ;  he  comes  to  himfelf,  anfwers  to 

*  all  questions  that  are  askd  him,  understands 

*  every  thing  that  is  read  to  him,  but  a  little 

*  while  after  relapfes  to  his  former  condition. 

*  This  difeafe,  fays  oar  Author  farther,  fails 
e  chiefly  on  T  ravellers,  or  thofe  that  palling-’ 

4  through  uninhabited  places,  have  been 
‘  frightned  with  the  light  of  fome  Spectre  or 
!  other. 
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The  third  fort  ‘  is  occasioned  by  phlegm, 
c  which  appears  by  the  circumftances  the  Pa- 
c  tient  is  in,  who  has  a  talte  as  if  he  had  eaten 
4  Kadi  flies.  This  diftemper,  or  the  pain  that 
4  accompanies  it,  begins  in  the  Legs,  fiom 
‘  whence  it  nfes  to  the  belly,  and  difrufing  it 
‘  felf  in  the  Intefiines,  makes  a  great  node 

*  there  ;  after  which  the  Patient  vomits  up 
4  fowre  putrid  phlegm,  but  this  evacuation 

*  gives  him  no  eafe  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  tails 
£  into  a  delirium,  and  feels  a  pain  fo  tiouble- 
4  fume  and  uneafiein  his  bowels,  and  by  times 
4  a  pain  in  his  head  fo  violent  and  tixd,  that  he 
4  has  neither  his  Underftanding  nor  his  Sight, 
4  but  very  confufedly  ;  he  fweats  plentifully, 
4  and  his  fweat  fmeils  ill,  but  it  gives  him  eafe. 
4  The  colour  of  the  Patient  is  the  fame  as  in  a 
4  Jaundice ;  and  this  diltemper  is  not  fo  mortal 
4  oftentimes  as  the  precedent  one. 

1  lie  fourth  fort  ‘  takes  its  rife  from  fa)  white 


C •')  Tnu'U  fee  «  phlegm,  and  comes  after  Fevers  that  have 
m  the  Catalogue  c  continued  a  long  time.  This  diflemper  be- 


of  the  common 
•difternpers  at 

the  end  of  this 
Chapter,  what 
Hippocrates 
under J}o9d  by 
white  phlegm. 


4  gins  with  a  fweihng  in  the  face,  it  tends  af- 
4  terwards  to  the  Abdomen,  which  fwells  alfo. 
4  The  Patient  has  a  pain  upon  him  like  that 
4afte  I  *r‘  and  his  frplcfnrp 

£  as  with  a 


4  The  feet  fwell  alto.  If  Rain  falls  on  the 
4  ground,  he  can't  bear  the  fmell  of  it ;  and  if 
4  by  chance  he's  expos  d  to  the  Rain,  and  fmeils 


4  this  fmell  of  the  ground,  he  immediately  falls. 
4  This  diflemper  has  fome  intermiihons,  but 
4  lafts  longer  than  the  precedent  one;  its  con- 

4  tinuance  is  for  fix  years. 

We  dcn*t  find  that  our  Modern  Practifers,nor 
even  thofe  amongft  the  Ancients,  that  came 
after  Hippocrates,  have  deferib'd  any  particular 
diitem per  attended  with  fo  many  accidents  or 
fymptoms  all  at  once  ;  and  we  muft  confefs, 
thefe  we  are  come  to  fpecifie  are  fo  many  in 
number,  that  one  would  think  it  •  impothole 


for  all  to  happen  in  one  and  the  fame  difeafe. 

And 
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And  that  that's  . yet  more  particular  in  it  is,  - 
that  Hippocrates,  or  the  Author  of  the  Boole 
we  have  quoted,  makes  four  or  iiveiortsor 
each  of  thefe  diftempers,  which  appear  io  eine^ 
rent  one  from  tire  other,  that  we  cannot  ap¬ 
prehend  why  they  are  rank  d  under  the  lame 

general  name.  ,  _  _  .  r ' 

Tis  that's  the  reafon  that  me  Pnyhcians  or 
After- Ages,  that  ealily  knew'  a  Dr  op  fie,  ioi 
example,  a  Confttmption,  a  Pleurifiie ,  by  me 
Characters  which  Hippocrates  gave  of  each,  yet 
knew  nothing  of  the  two  diieafes  in  queition* 

We  may  infer  from  thence,  either  that  tup  Ty¬ 
phus  and  thick  diieafe,  are  no  longer  in  bei/g, 
and  that  no  body  now  is  affected  with  mem, 
or  that  no  body  at  all  ever  was,  and  that  tney 
are  feign'd  diftempers,  and  only  defeno  d  to 
pleafe  a  humour  or  fancy.  We  ought  ngt  to  v 
reft  fatisfied  with  the  firft  conjecfui  e,  tho  t j s 
not  impoifible  that  lome  difeaies  may  ceaie  to 
be,  as  well  as  they  pretend  new  ones  anie : 

This  queftion  fhall  be  treated  of  hereaitei. 

There’s  rather  a  probability,  that  mole  that 
defcrib*d  this  diftemper  dici  it  to  deceive  us. 

You  fhall  fee  after  what  manner  one  may  pre- 

furne  the  thing  came  to  paft. 

Firft,Wemuft  know  that  the(^Jgreatelt  part^j  Profptr 
of  the  Authors,  as  well  Ancient  as  Modern, i»iartia».ut,  a 
do  a°ree.  That  the  Book  wherein  theft  difeaies  Roman  Fhy- 
are  deferib’d  is  not  of  Hippocrates's  writing,  but  ficun,  that 
belongs  to  feme  of  the  Works  of  the  CmdttywutaCmmen 
Phyficians,  who' are  mentioned ^n  the  rorego-mo  ^  toppl¬ 
ing  Book.  That  which  conbrms  this  opinion, crate*,  abm 
is  what  Galen  particularly  remarks,  viz,.  I  hat  J  ;& ^ 
thefe  Phyficians  reckon’d  up  four  lorn  of t  ^ 

Jaundices,  three  forts  of  ConJumpnons,  dine-  ‘ 
rent  from  thofe  that  are  fpecibec  m  tn-Cata  ther  opinion, 
logue  of  the  difeafes  of  the  firftCials,  and  that 
they  multiplied  after  the  fame  mannei  the 

forts  of  feveral  other  diftempers, without  reaton 

or  necellity.  Tis  then  in  the  lame  Book  that 

we  find  all  thefe  diftinCtions,  which  is  an  ergu- 

5  incut 
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rner.t  that  it  was  after  their  ufuai  manner  of 
writing.  Nippon  ates  was  fo  lar  from  ufing  the 
Cb)  Pe  tlioJta  fame  way,  that  he  f^)  him!  if  has  biam  d  em 
inacuth,  iib.4.  for  making  too  nice  a  diftin&ion  of  Diieafes, 
as  if  a  diicemper  ought  always  to  be  call  d  by 
a  different  name,  hecaufe  it  differs  from  ano¬ 
ther  in  a  little  trivial  thing, when  tis  the  fame  as 
to  ’  FjfentiaJs  orCharaclarilticks,by  which  the 
genus  and  fpeeies  of.  them  are  really  dilfin- 
gihfh’d.  ’Tis  the  fame  mi lfake  that  Galen 
round  fault  with  the  Empiricks  for,  who  for 
warn:  of  method,  had  a  gi  eater  regard  to  the 
fymptoms  or  accidents,  of  which  there  might 
be  an  infinite  variety,  than  to  the  diflemper  it 
felf;  whence  it  came  that  they  multiplied 
difeafes  ad  infinitum. 

The  fame  defect  in  method,  which  was  the 
caufe  that  the  Cnidi?ns  made  diftin£tions  when 
there  was  no  neceflity  for  it,  produc  d#that  dif- 
order  and  confufion  you  find  in  the  defeription 
of  the  Typhus  and  thic({  Difeafe. 

In  one  word,  the  fault  of  thefe  Phyficians 
lay  in  this,  That  they '  joyn’d  the  fymptoms  of 
many  d:  (cafes  to  one  alone,  not  diitinguifhing 
thof  that  were  proper  to  certain  particular 
difempers,  and  infeparabie  from  them,  from 
thofe  whi  h  are  common  to  many. 

La  idly.  It  may  be  that  the  fault  was  in  the 
_  Cop«ers,  ai  d  that  thefe  ancient  Pieces  having 
pais’d  chi  ugh  an  infinite  number  of  hands, 
have  been  confufedly  mix'd -with  obfervations 
different  from  them,  without  the  Authors  ha¬ 
ving  any  fhare  in  the  diforder. 

We  may  add  to  thefe  diftempers,  that  that's 
call’d  the  great  diftetnper  of  the  hollow  veins , 
and  that  that’s  nam’d  the  vomiting  of  the  veins 
on  the  Brain  y  tlicfe  names  which  were  ill  im- 
pofed,  or  that  did  depend  on  the  particular 
Idea  which  thefe  ancient  Phyficians  had  of  the 
fiody,  having  been  neither  better  tetain’d,  nor 
known,  than  thofe  .mentioned  before. 

.  #"•  •  ♦  *  •  »  *  '  V  *  W;  *  /  > 
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C  H  A  P.  X.  , 

Dijlempers  of  the  ffthClafs  ,or  wtEich  have 
names  that  are  no  longer  known,  and 
at  the  fame  time  have  no  defer  iff  ion 
given  of  them,  which  is  the  re  of  on  we 
can  fpeak'  nothing  of  them  but  by  con - 
jedture. 

/ , 

TJIppocrates  makes  mention  of  a  diftetnpsr, 

■tl which  he  calls  the  (a)  Pthinick.  Difeafe  i  he  M '  y' f'c- 
likenefs  between  the  words  Pthmick_ and  JVfo-na.a.  nfi-em. 
lick,  has  given  occafion  to  feme  Interpreters  to 
believe  that  he  treated  of  a  Confumption  in  _  ■ 
this  place  :  But  the  more  Learned  agree,  that 
there  s  a  fault  in  the  Greek  Text,  ana  ^  mat  m- 
flead  of  ought  to  read  ootmw 

The  Phsenician  Difeafe.  Their  opinion  .1$ found¬ 
ed  upon  this,  viz,.  1  hat  they  find  tms  *att  worn 
in  the  Commentators  of  Hippocrates }  wuo  duJ, 

That  he  under  food  by  it  a  diftemper  common  rn 
Phoenicia,  and  in  other  E  after  n  Countries ,, 
feems  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  an  Elephant  la  [Is .  I  oat 
which  confirms  this  Explanation  is  Tnat  Hip¬ 
pocrates  treats  in  the  fame  place  of  diitempeis, 
that  have  a  near  relation  to  it  ;  fuen  aie  tae 
Leprofie,  Tetters,  and  the  dikemper  cab  d 
Leuce.  I’ll  only  make  this  remark,  viz.  1  hat 
Galen ,  who  is  the  Author  of  a  comment ai_v , 
might  be  deceiv  d  in  tins,  only  becauie  ho 
thinks  that  the  d  idem  per  of  rhamtia  is  pi  t- 
cilely  the  fame  that’s  cali  d  Elephantiasis ,  wnere- 
as  it  may  be  it  had  only  a  bare  relation  to  u  > 
and  that  by  this  didemper  of  Fhanicia ,  Hippo¬ 
crates  had  underdoed  the  (*)  Leprohe  of  Af  (bj  See  the 
Jem,  that  was  a  fort  of  a  Leuce,  that  might 
have  fome  fymptom  common  with  an  Elepka,i-  M,,  UC  c  ■ 

tufis,  without  being  the  fame.  c"  LcVitKUS' 
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The  Commentaries  of  Hippocrates,  which 
we'll  fpeak  of  hereafter,  furnifh  d  ns  with 
other  examples  of  diftempers,  which  we  can 
have  no  knowledge  of  further  than  by  con¬ 
jecture,  becaufe  their  names  are  no  longer  ih 
nfe,  and  beftdes  there’s  no  defcription  given 
of  them  Such  is  the  difeafe  which  Hippocrates 
i  calls  (a)  Tanga,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  fort 
’  of  a  T  umor.  Such  is  alfo  that  that  s  call'd 
*I#  \b)  Hippouris ,  whereby  Tis  guefs'd  that  he 
means  a  certain  defluxion,  which  throws  it 
feif  on  the  genital  Parts  of  thcfe  that  ride  too 
often,  or  fit  too  long  on  Borfeback,  and  is  ob- 
ftmate,  and  continues  a  long  time,  or  a  weak- 
nefs,  or  fume  indifpolition  of  the  fame  Parts, 
aviling  from  the  fame  Caufe.  And  that  which 


( c  *  he  calls  (c)  Aneme,  that's  thought  to  be  a  fwel- 


ling  (  f  the  veins,  caus’d  by  windy  blood, which 


puts  them  in  danger  of  being  broke.  You  ma 


(d  Tvqouzh*  put  in  the  fame  rank  the  {a)  Typhomanj,  which 
Epiuc.n  lib.  4  is  taken  for  a  difeafe  that's  part  Lethargy  and 
( e)  part  Phi  end e,  and  that  that  s  call’d  (< e)Pherea . 

Epidera.  lib  6. 

Srd  5.  See  above  in  the  dijiempers  of  the  firft  CUfs,  at  the  word 
parotides.  *  * 


CHAP.  XL 


Of  the  weans  to  preferve  Health . 

A  Fter  having  feen  in  what  Health  and  Sick- 
nefs  conhifs,  what  the  fubjeCt  of  them  isa 
and  what  are  the  caufesand  differences ;  in  the 
next  place,  we  ought  to  fpeak  a  word  or  two 
of  the  Advice  that  Hippocrates  gave  to  thofe 
that  were  in  health  ;  after  which,  well  in¬ 
quire  inro  the  means  he  made  ufe  of  to  cure 
thofe  that  were  fick. 


One 
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One*-  of  his  principal  Maxims  was  this  : 

(a)  That  to  yreferve  health ,  we  ought  not  to  over-  (a'f  Aiwesi 

charge  our  [elves  with  too  much  Eating,  nor  neg- 

left  the  ufe  of  Exercife ,  nor  avoid  Labour.  , 

faid  in  the  fecond  place, A  That  we  ought  by  no~ 

means  to  accuflom  our  [elves  to  too  nice  and  exact  -> 

a  method  of  Living,  becaufe ,  faid  he  further, 

thofe  that  have  once  begun  to  att  by  this  Rule ,  t  h^6 

they  vary  the  leaf  from  it,  find  t  hem fe  Ives  very  ^  4  ' 1 

IU9  which  does  not  happen  to  thofe  that  take  a  little  * 

more  liberty,  and  live  fomewhat  more  irregularly . 

Notwithllanding  this,  he  does  not  neglect  > 
to  make  a  diligent  enquiry  into  what  thole 
that  were  in  health  made  ufe  of  for  nourifli- 
ment  in  thofe  times.  Upon  which,  I  can’t  for¬ 
bear  making  this  obfervation,  That  in  thofe 
days  they  were  not  fo  delicate  by  much,  as 
we  are  now,  which  appears  by  the  care  Jnippo- 
crates  takes  to  tell  what  is  the  quality  of  the 
flefli  of  a  Dog,  of  a  Fox,  of  an  Horle,  of  an 
Afs,  which  hewou’d  not  have  done,  if  at  that 
time  they  had  not  been  us  d  for  Eatables,  at 
lead  by  the  common  People.  W e  will  not  re¬ 
late  here  what  Hippocrates  has  writ  concerning 
other  forts  of  Provifions,  ic’sfufficient  to  know 
that  he  examines  ail  thofe  that  are  now  in  ufe. 

For  example  ;  Sallads,  Milk,  Whey,  Cheefe, 

Flefh  as  well  ofBirds  as  of  four  footed  Bealls  ; 
frelh  and  (alt  Fifb,  Eggs,  and  all  manner  of 
Pulfe,  and  the  different  forts  of  Grain  we  feed 
on,  as  well  as  the  different  forts  of  Bread  that 
are  made  of  it.  Ue  alfo  fpeaks  very  often  of 
a  fort  of  liquid  Food  or  Broth  made  of  Barley- 
Meal,  or  fome  other  Grain,  whijh  they  fleep’d 
for  fome  time,  and  boil'd  with  water ;  but  as 
this  has  a  regard  more  particularly  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Dieting  the  Sick,  we  ll  (peak  a  little 
more  cf  it  in  the  following  Chapter. 

Hippocrates  is  full  as  nice  on  the  fubje£t  of 
Drink  *,  he  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  di- 
llinguifh  the  good  waters  from  thofe  that  are 
bad.  The  belt,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be 

clear. 
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.clear,  light,  without  fm ell  or  tafte,  and  taken 
out  of  Fountains  that  turn  towards  the  Eaft. 
The  Lit  waters,  ana  thofe  char  he  cads  hard, 
that  is  in  my  opinion  iv.vy,  or  that  over¬ 
charge  the  Lorn  a  ch  3  and  4  hole,  that  rife  out  of 
Fenny  unci,  are  :he  '  or  ft  of  all;  as  alio 
thofe  that  come  v  an  melt  d  Snow.  Bur  tho* 
Hipocrates  make,  all  thefe  diftinclions,  yet 
he'advifes  thofe -that  are  in  health  to  drink  of 
the. fit  ft  water  that  comes  in  their  way,  which 
agrees  with  the  Advice  'he  gaVe  before,  not  to 


be  to 


go  es 


act  ui 


.ci  of  living. 


(a)  GIk®- 

that,  is  to  fay , 
Wine  more  pure, 
or  le(s  mix'd, 
which  is  op- 
pofite  to 
,  %IV&  VcPti- 

Wme  very  much 
mix'd. 


{peaks  aifo,  but  ’ris  but  two  words,  of  Atom 
Waters,  or  th  at  partake  of  the  nature  of  A  lorn, 
and  of  , theft*  that  are  hoi  "  hour  enlarging 
further  on  then  qualities  oi  u w?  we  only  per¬ 
ceive  ov  it,  that  he  iiad  a  knowledge  of  Mine¬ 
ral  Waters. 

As  to  what  relates  to  Wine,  lie  advifes  m 
feme  places  to  mix  ic  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water  ;  and  Gu/c^/obferves,  true  Hippocrates 
regulates  by  that  the  juft  proportion  we  ought 
to  keep  in  this  mixture  :  So  that,  fays  he,  the 
Wine  by  its  power  might  drive  out  wuats 
hurtful  to  the  body,  and  the  water  ferve  to 
temper  the  atrimony  of  the  humours.  But 
my  thoughts  are,  that  he  does  not  treat  in 
thofe  places  but  of  particular  cafes,  that  are 
there  llated  ;  and  perhaps  ic  was  from  the  vait 
quantity  of  Wine,  they  drank  in  thofe  times, 
where  they  almoft  never  drank  ic  pure.  \  ou 
liny  fee  alfo,  that  Hippocrates  regulating  the 
quantity  of  the  Wine  vviiich  ought  to  be  drank 
according  to  the  different  Seafons  of  the  \  ear, 
fays,  That  irf  the  Summer  time  you  ought  to 
mix  a  great  deal  of  Water  with  the  Wine,  in 
the  Spring  and  Autumn  a  little  lefs  quantity. 


and  in  the  Winter  (a)  lefs  than  in  any  other 
time,  which  fnppofcs  that  in  all  times  you 
ought  to  drink  a  mixture.  Betides,  he  gives  a 
diitineft  account  of  feveral  forts  of  Wines  then 
in  ufe,  exaftly  describing  their  qualities. 

Exercife, 
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Fvercife  which  Hippocrates  advifes  to  thofe 
that  are  in  health,  as  well  as  to  thofe  that  are 
infirm,  ought  to  be  ufed  according  to  me 
Rules,  and  with  the  Precautions  he  has  fet 
forth,  which  are  the  fame  we  touch’d  upon^  en 
pajfant  in  the  foregoing  Book,  upon  the  occahon 
concerning  Hero  die  us,  who  we  laid  was  tns 
Author  of  the  Gymnajlick^  or  the  Art  of  Exetr 
citing,  for  health.  On  which  we  mini  ob¬ 
serve,  that  Hippocrates  himfeilf,  in  the  three 
Books  intituled.  Of  Diet,  and  in  the  Book  of 
Dreams,  which  is  the  fequelof  the  precedent 
ones,  pretends  that  tis  to  him  the  obligations 
due  for  the  fame  thing  5  that  is,  for  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Art  of  Exercife,  which  compleats 
Diet  ;  but  thefe  Books  have  been  look  d  upon^ 
ever  fince,  from  the  time  of  Galen,  to  be  of 
anothers  writing,  and  were  then  attributed, 
according  to  the  faid  Galen  s  remark,  to  Eu- 
rjpheus,  Phaon ‘  Pkiliftion^Arifton,  or  to  fomc 
other  Phj/iician,  that  liv  d  jull  about  the  fame 
time  that  Hippocrates  did.  If  I  durfl  give  my 
opinion  with  the  1  eft,  I  ihou’d  fay  chat  the 
Books  in  queftion  might  be  of  Herodicuss 
writing,  who  has  pafs'd  by  the  confent  cf  all 
the  Ancients  for  the  Inventor  of  th eGymnafticJ>. 
However  it  is,  the  Advices  of  the  Author  of 
thefe  Books,  in  relation  to  the  Art  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  fpeak  of,  depend  upon  the  different 
times  one  ought  to  take  to  walk  in,  and  on 
the  condition  the  perfon  ought  to  be  in  befbre 
he  does  it;  whether  it  ought  to  be  falling,  or 
after  eating  fomewhat,  m  the  morning  or 
evening,  in  the  Air,  the  Sun-fhine,  or  Shade  ; 

'  whether  he  ought  to  be  naked  or  cioath  d  ; 
when  he  ought  to  walk  llowlv,  and  when  tis 
necelfary  to  run;  all  this  in  refpeft  to  diffe¬ 
rent  ages  and  temperaments,  and  with  the  de- 
fign  of  bringing  the  body  down,  of  d  irli  pa  ting 
humours,  or  of  gaining  tome  other  advantage 
from  it. 
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Wreftling,  tho’  it  b#a  violent  Exercife,  w« 
numbred  with  the  reft.  There’s  alfo  mention 
made  in  the  fame  place,  of  a  Play  of  the  hands 
and  fingers,  which  was  thought  good  for 
health,  and  call’d  Chlronomie\  and  of  an  Ex¬ 
ercife,  which  was  perform'd  round  a  fort  of  a 
Ball  hungup,  which  they  call’d  Cory  c  us  9  which 
they  (truck  forward  with  all  the  ftrength 
they  had  with  their  hands.  You  may  confult 
the  above-mentioned  Mercnrialis ,  that  fearches 
to  the  bottom  of  thefe  things. 

And  as  you  have  feen  in  the  Chapter  con¬ 
cerning  Herodicus ,  that  Baths  were  included 
•  in  the  Gymnaflick^  as  well  as  the  cuftom  of 
rubbing  and  anointing  ones  felf,  you  11  find 
feverai  direftions  in  this  Author  upon  all  this. 
But  Galen  obferves,  in  relation  to  Baths,  that 
they  were  not  3^1  common  in  the  time  of  Hiy- 
focrates  himfeff,  which  he  gathers  from  a  paf- 
fage  of  this  ancient  Phyfician ;  where  he  fays, 
f '*)  De  Diata  That  there  are  few  Houfes,  where  you  find 

in  acutis.  things  neceftary  for  a  convenient  Bath.  You’ll 
fee  in  the  next  Chapter,  what  Hippocrates 
thought  of  Baths,  and  the  benefits  that  might 

be  expe£ted  from  them. 

.As  to  what  remains,  feeing  health  does  not 
depend  folely  on  the  goon  ufe,  and  regular 
management  of  Diet,  nor  on  Exercife  orEafe  •, 
and  that  befides,  ns  of  importance  to  be  re- 
'  gular  in  other  things  we  have  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  when  we  treated  of  theCaufes  of  Health, 
fuch  are  deep,  and  watchings,  the  air,  and 
other  bodies  which  are  about  us  >  that  which 
ought  to  be  fepa rated  from  our  Bodies,  or  re¬ 
tain’d  there  j  and  laftly,  the  Palfions.  1  fay, 
the  prefervation  of  our  Health  depending  on 
all  thefe  Caufes,  Hippocrates  has  not  faild  to 
give  us  Rules  for  all. 

To  begin  with  thofe  things  which  ought  to 
be  feparated  from  our  Bodies,  or  there  retain’d, 
lie  wou*d  have  us  take  great  care  not  to  load 
our  felves  with  Excrements,  or  keep  them  in 

too 
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too  long;  and  befides,  the  Exerafe  we  are 
(peaking  of,  which  carries  off  one  part  of  era, 
and  winch  he  prefer, bd  chiefly  on  this  account, 
hewou'd  have  us  excite  or.  rouze  up  Nature 
when  it  flagg’d,  and  endeavour  d  not  to  expel 
Che  reft,  or  take  off  tliofe  impediments  which 
refilled  its  efforts.  Twas  for  that  principally 
he  made  ufe  of  Meats  proper  to  loofen  the  bo- 
dy  ;  and  when  thofe  means  wrere  not  iuihcient, 
he  wou’d  have  us  have  recourfe  toClyfleisano. 

The  compofition  of  Clyflers  for  perfons  that 
were  thin  and  emaciated,confjftcd  of  Mi  t?and 
oily  unctuous  fubflances,  vvhich  they  mixd 
v/ith  a  decoftion  of  Chick  Peafe*,  out toi  thole 
that  were  Piethorick,  they  only  made  ufe  of 
Salt  or  Sea-water.  You’ll  fee  in  the  Cnaptei  ot 
Purgatives,  which  youli  come  to  pielentiv, 
other  compofitions  of  Clyftert,  and  other  par¬ 
ticular  circumftances  relating  to  this  remedy  ; 
we  fhall  alfo  fpeak  there  concerning  Suppoh- 
tories,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  them. 

Hippocrates  alfo  advisd  Vomitives  as  a  great 
prefervative  againif  diilempers,  which  he 
caus’d  to  be  taken  once  or  twice  a  Month,  du¬ 
ring  the  Winter  and  Spring-time.  The  molt 
limple  of  them  were  made  of  a  decoction  ot 
Hyflop,  with  an  addition  of  a  little  \  megar 
and  Salt.  He  made  thofe  that  were  of  a  ftrong 
and  vigorous  Conilitution,  taite  this  Liquor 
failing,  whereas  thofe  that  were  thin  and 
weakly  took  it  after  Supper.  But  as  V  omits 
are  remedies  which  are  ufed  alfo  in  dnlempers,  • 
wfe  11  fpeak  of  them  like  wife  at  the  fame  time 

we  do  of  Purgatives.  . 

Coition  is  wholefome  in  Hippocrates  opinion, 
provided  you  confult  your  ftrength,  arid  do 
not  purfue  it  to  an  excefs,  which  lie  always , 
finds  fault  with  upon  all  accounts,  and  wou  cl 
have  it  alfo  avoided  in  relation  ,  to  deep  and 
watching.  You  And  alfo  in  his  Writings,  ie- 
veral  remai'ks  concerning  good  or  bad  Au  , 
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and  he  makes  it  appear,  that  the  good  or  bad 
difp  all  cion  of  it  does  not  depend  folely  on  the 
difference  of  the  i  dimate,  but  on  the  iituation 
of  every  Place  in  particular,  which,  in  regard 
to  this,  he  carefully  examines  into,  not  to  in- 
finuate,  that  you  ought  to  be  too  fcrupulous 
on  this  point,  or  to  oblige  any  one  to  quit 
his  Native  Country,  or  the  place  where  ones 
fix  d,  to  feek  a  better,  which  W'ould  diffurb 
Society,  but  to  let  the  Phyiicians  know  what 
forts  of  diifempers  are  apt  to  reign  in  one 
place  more  than  another,  that  they  may  en¬ 
deavour  to  prevent  them,  or  make  it  their 
ffudy  to  get  a  proper  remedy  y  and  from  the 
effeffscf  the  different  fituation  of  Places,  com¬ 
pare  things  in  relation  to  Health  and  Sicknefs. 
Laffly,  Hippocrates  knew  the  good  and  bad  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  Paffions,  and  woifd  have  us,  in 
regard  to  them ,  ufe  a  great  deal  of  modera¬ 
tion. 


CHAP.  XII. 

The  Practice  of  Hippocrates,  or  his 
manner  of  managing  difiempers.  Ge¬ 
neral  Maxims  on  which  this  practice 
is  founded. 

"IF  vve  reflect  on  what  was  faid  before  of  the 
power  w'hich  Hippocrates  attributed  to  Na¬ 
ture,  in  relation  to  the  Animal  OEconomy, 
and  to  Diilempers,  in  particular,  of  which 
Nature,  according  to  him,  is  che  Arbiter  and 
Judge,  determining  them  in  a  certain  limited 
time,  and  by  regular  movements,  as  we  re¬ 
mark  d  when  wefpoke  of  C  rifess,  well  im¬ 
mediately  infer,  that  this  opinion  muff  carry 
him  fo  far,  as  to  be  contented,  for  the  molt 

part,- 
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part,  in  being  a  Spectator  of  what  the  Ixrength 
of  Nature  performs,  without  doing  any  tiling 
on  his  hde  on  this  occahon.  .  .  . 

We  ihali  aifo  be  confirm  d  in  this  opinion, 
if  we  confute  the  Books,  mtituled,  Of  Epide¬ 
mical  Diftempers,  which  are,  as  it  were,  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  Practice  of  Hippocrates  j  for  you  il 
find  from  thence,  that  this  ancient  Phyiician 
does  very  often  nothing  more  than  defcribe  the 
fymptoms  of  a  diftemper,  and  wnat  has  hap¬ 
pen  d  to  the  Patient  day  after  day,  even  to  his 
deacli  or  recovery,  without  (peaking'  of  any 
remedy.  Tis  not  neverthelefs  abLiutely  true, 
that  he  never  did  it,  as  you  11  fee  by  the  fequel, 
but  we  muff  agree  thar  he  did  it  but  very  ^tUe, 
in  refped  of  what  has  been  practise!  in 
fucceeding  Ages.  Weil  fee  prefen tiy  what 
thefe  remedies  are,  after  we  have  given  an 
abridgment  of  the  principal  Maxims  on  waxen 

they  are  founded.*  __  ,  .  ^ 

Hippocrates  faid  in  the  firft  place,  a  hat.  Con¬ 
traries  or  Oppofites  are  the  Remedies  of  their  Op- 
pofites.  That  is,  fuppoling  that  fome  certain 
things  were  oppos  d  one  to  the  other,\ve  ought 
to  life  them  one  againft  the  other.  ^  He  explains 
this  Maxim  in  the  Aphonfm,  where  he  lays, 

.  That  evacuation  cures  thefe  diftemper s  wench  come 
from  repletion ,  and  repletion  thofe  that  are  caus  a, 
by  evacuation.  So  heat  deftroys  cold,  and  coni 
heat 

Secondly  he  faid.  Tit  at  Phyficf  is  an  addition 
of  what’s  wanting ,  and  a  fubjtr  action  or  retrench- 
ment  of  what  s  fuperfluous }  an  Axiom  wlncn  you 
aifo  find  explain  a  by  this,  7 hat  there  arc  fome 
juices  or  humours ,  which  in  particular  cafes  ought 
to  be  evacuated  or  drove  out  of  the  body ,  or  be 
dr/d  up  ;  and  fome  others  that  you  ought  to  re  ft' ore 
to  the  body ,  or  caufe  to  be produc  d  there  again 

As  to  the  method  you  fhoird  take  in  it,  for 
addition  or  retrenchment,  he  gives  tins  gene¬ 
ral  caution,  That  you  ought  to  take,  care  how  you 

evacuate  or  fill  up  all  at  once ,  or  too  qmckj  or  too 

much  } 
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much ;  and  that  ’ tis  equally  dangerous  to  heat  or 
cool  again  on  afudden ;  or  rather ,  you  ought  not 
to  do  it ,  every  thing  that  runs  to  an  excefs  being 
an  enemy  to  Nature . 

Hippocrates  allow'd  in  the  fourth  place,  That 
we  ought  fometimes  to  dilate ,  and  fome times  to 
(aa)  ’ Attyo-  faceup  j  to  dilate  or  open  the  (aa) pajfages  by  which 
Sot.  the  humours  are  voided  naturally ,  when  they  are 

not  fuff  dent  ly  open'd ,  or  when  they  are  clos'd  \ 
and ,  on  the  contrary ,  to  lock^  up  or  (heighten  the 
pajjages  that  are  relax'd,  when  the  juices  that  pafs 
there  ought  not  to  do  it,  or  when  there  paffes  too 
much  of  them .  He  adds,  That  we  ought  fome¬ 
times  to  finooth,  and  fometimes  to  make  rough  to 
the  touch  ;  fometimes  harden ,  and  fometimes 
foften  again  ;  fometimes  to  make  more  fine  or 
fupple  ;  fometimes  to  thicken  \  fometimes  to  excite 
or  rou^e  up  ;  and  at  other  times,  to  fiupify  or 
take  away  the  fence ,  all  in  relation  to  the  iolid 
Parts  of  the  Body,  or  to  the  Humours. 

He  gives  this  fifth  Leffon,  That  we  ought  to 
have  regard  to  the  courfe  the  humours  take ,  from 
whence  they  come ,  and  whether  they  go  ;  and  in 
confequence  of  that ,  when  they  go  where  they  ought 
not ,  that  we  make  them  take  a  (a)  turn  about ,  or 
(a)  n&etyj’  carn  t^jem  another  way ,  almoft  like  turning  the  * 
Tittiv,  •  _  courfe  of  a  River .  Or  upon  other  occafions ,  that  . 

Denvare.  we  endeavour,  if  poffible „  to  (b)  recal,  or  make 
(bj  Avne-  the  fame  humours  return  bac  f  again,  drawing  up- 
<: 7ra.v ,  ward  thofe  which  tend  downward,  and  downward 

Revcllere.  thofe  which  tend  upward.  ^ 

He  remarks  alfo.  That  we  ought  to  carry  off , 
by  coyivenient  ways ,  that  that  s  neceffary  to  be  car¬ 
ried  off, ,  and  not  let  the  humours,  once  evacuated , 
enter  into  the  Veffels  again. 

He  gives  alio  this  following  Inftru&ion  ; 
That  widen  we  do  any  thing  according  to  Reafon 9 
'  tho  the  Juccefs  be  not  anfw enable,  we  ought  not 
eafily,  or  too  haftily ,  'alter  the  manner  of  ailing , 
as  long  as  the  Reafons  we  had  for  t  are  yet  good. 
But  feeing  this  Maxim  might  fometimes  de¬ 
ceive,  here’s  another  of  them  that  ferves  for  a 

corrective 
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conceive  or  limitation.  We  ought,  lays  our 
Author,  to  mind  with  a  great  deal  of  ..attention, 
what  (a)  gives  eafe,  and  what  creates  pain)  whats  fa)  ^s- 

eafdy  fupported ,  and  what  cannot  he  in  dure  d.  *  a+d* 

The  Leflon  that  follows  is  one  of  the j™,, 
important ;  {h)  JVe  ought  no %  faid  he,  ro  do  any  J  . 
thing  rafhh:  We  ought  to  paufe,  or  wait,  with-* f  ' 
o//r  doing  any  thing  ;  ttif  v*;  ;/  you  do  the  Fa -  / 

tientnogood ,  at  leaf  you  ll  do  him  no  hurt.  .  (0  Epidcm, 

In  extream  illnefs,  we  ought,  in  his  opinion,  llb,6‘ 
fo  ufe  Remedies  of  the  fame  nature  y  rW  which 
Medicines  cure  not,  the  Sword  does  y 

<s?ow  not,  the  Fire  cures  y  hut  what  the  Fire 
cannot  cure,  ought  to  he  looked  upon  as  incurable. 

Laftly,  He  cautions  us  not  to  'undertake  de f per  ate 
Difeafs,  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  Fhyfcf. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  and  inoft  general 
Maxims  of  the  Pradice  of  Hippocrates,  all 
which  fuppofe  this  Principle  which  he  has  laid 
down  at  the  beginning, Thai  Nature  it  fe  If  cures 
Difeafes .  We  frail  lee  more  of  the  particu¬ 
lars  in  the  following  Chapters,  as  wTe  examine 
the  Remedies  he  made  ufe  of 


C  H  A  P.  XIII / 

j*  *  .  t  «• 

Of  the  Remedies  which  Hippocrates 
made  ufe  of  a  and  prfi  of  all  of  Diet 9 
and  of  a  regular  method  of  Living. 

DIET  was  thefirft/the  principal,  and  of* 
tentimes  the  only  Remedy,  that  Hippo¬ 
crates  made  ufe  of,  to  fatisfie  the  greateft  parr 
of  the  intentions  we  have  touch  d  upon  i  By 
thefe  means  he  oppos’d  moift  to  dry,  hot  to 
cpld  y  he  added  or  fupply’d  what  was  deficient, 
and  took  off  from  what  was  fnperfiuous,  &c, 
and  that  that  was  to  him  the  moft  conlidera- 

X  *  hie 
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ble  point  he  fuppor ted  Nature,  and  aflifted  it 
s  to  overcome  the  caufe  of  the  Malady  ;  and,  ifi 
a  word,  put  it  in  a  condition  to  do  of  it  felt 
what  wasneceffary  forthe  cure  of  Dillempers. 
The  Diet  of  the  Sick  is  a  Remedy  that  is  fo 
•  •  '•  much  Hippocrates's  own, that  lie  was  as  defirotfs 

-  •  to  pafs  for  the  Author  of  it,  as  of  that  of  Per- 
fons  in  health,  which  we  have  treated  of  be¬ 
fore.  And  the  better  to  make  it  appear  that 
it  is  a  new  remedy,  he  fays  exprefly,  That  the 
Ancients,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Phylicians  that 
were  before  him,  had  writ  almoll  nothing  con¬ 
cerning  the  Diet  of  the  Sick,  having  omitted 
tliis  point,  tho‘  it  was  one  of 'the  molt  eilential 
parts  of  the  Art.  The  method  we  have  feen 
sJrftulapius  and  his  Sons  make  ufe  of,  in  their 
management  of  the  Sick,  in  relation  to  that, 
is  a  proof  that  Hippocrates  fpoke  truth  :  To 
liis  teflimony  we  may  join  that  of  Plato's ,  who 
endeavours  even  to  juilifie,  in'this  refpe£l,  the 
conduct  of  thefe  Bill  Phylicians,  as  we  re¬ 
mark  d  in  the  fame  place.  So  that  what  Pliny 
has  laid,  that  Hippocrates  was  the  Ihventor  of 
(a)  See  aBve  the  ( a)  Clinick  Phyfick,  may  be  made  appear, 
inihc  heghmrg or  faid  with  a  more  juil  T  itle,  of  Diaetetick 
of  the  ch  jitter  pjfiylick,  the  name  which  was  given  to  the 
oncer ningAl'.p  moil  noble  part  of  all  the  Art,  after  the  divi- 
pGC rates.  lion  of  it  fome  Ages  after,  as  you  11  fee  in  its 

place  ;  which  fliewshow  much  they  depended, 
in  thefe  ancient  Times,  on  the  benefit  which 
Patients  receiv’d  from  a  good  conduct,  in  re-  # 
Jation  to  eating  and  drinking.  •  * 

In  Chronical  dillempers,  Hippocrates  Dieted 
his  Patients  one  way,  and  in  Acute  another. 
In  thefe  lall,  which  are  thofe;  that  require 
more  particularly  an  exa&nefs  in  relation  to 
Diet,  he  prefer  id  liquid  food  to  that  thatw^s 
folid,efpe daily  in  Fevers*, for  that  he  made  ufe 
tyj  n ;  c3x;h  of  a  fort  cfB'mhs  made  of  Barly  that  was  clean- 
jg  r\TlarHV  fed  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  (pjPtifane, wch 
which  CiMes  was  a  common  name  as  well  to  thefe  Broths, 
to  brht  take  as  to  the  fl-ower  of*  the  Grain,  of  which  they 
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were  made.  See  after  what  manner  the  An¬ 
cients  prepar’d  a  Ptifane  :  They  hilt  fieep3d  the 
fiarley  in  Water  till  it  was  plump’d  up,  and 
afterwards  they  dry’d  it  in  the  Sun,  and  beat 
it  to  take  off  the  husk.  After  that  they  ground, 
it,  and  then  having  let  the  flower  boil  a  long 
time  in  the  Water,  they  put  it  out  into  the 
Sun,  and  when  it  was  dry  they  prefs'd  it  clofe. 

Tis  properly  this  flower,  fo  prepar’d,  that’s, 
call'd  Ptifane.  They  did  almoft  the  fame  thing 
with  Wheat,  Rice,  Lentils,  and  other  Grain*, 
but  they  gave  thefe  Ptifancs  the  fame  name 
with  the  Grain,  Ptifane  of  Lentils,  Rice,  &c9 
whereas  the  Ptifane  of  Barley  was  call  d  limply 
Ptifane  for  the  excellency  of  it.  When  they 
had  a  mind  to  ufe  ir,  they  boiled  one  part  of  it 
in  ten  or  fifteen  parts  of  Water  ;  and  when  it 
began  to  plump  in  boiling,  they  added  a  drop 
of  Vinegar,  and  ever  fu  fmall  a  quantity  of 
Ariife,  or  Leek,  to  keep  it  from  clogging,  and 
filling  the  ftomach  with  wind.  Hippocrates 
preTcribes  this  Broth  for  Women  that  have 
pains  in  their  Belly,  after  being  brought  to 
Bed.  Boil  fome  of  this  Ptifane  y  fays  he,  'with, 
fome  Lee and.  the  fat  of  a  Go'tty  and  give  it  to 
the  Woman  in  Bed .  You  won’t  find  this  Ragout, 

very  odd,  if  you:  reflect  on  what  he  has  laid 
before  of  the  manner  of  Living  at  that  time. 

He  preferred  the  Ptifane  to  all  other  food  in 
Fevers,  becaufe  it  foften’d  and  moillen’d  much, 
befides  that  it  was  of  eafl-e  digeltion.  If  he 
was  concern'd  in  a  continual  Fever,-  he  wou’d 
have  the  Patient  begin  with  a  Ptifane  of  an  in¬ 
different  thick  conlillence,  and  go  on  by  little 
arid  little,  in  lelfening  the  quantity  of  Barley^ 
flower,  according  as  the  days  drewr  nearer, 
when  the  diflemper  was  to  be  at  its  higheff 
pitch;  fo  that  then  he  did  not  feed,  the  Pa-  /  \rTi*  v  * 
tient,  but  with  what  he  call’d  (a)  the  juice  of  the  , 

time  al/9  they  made  ufe  of  for  muri foment ,  Broths  made  of  a  fort  of  grain, 
or.  flower  made  into  little  grains ,  which  they  call'd  in  Greel^  yoyd\fQ-*<, 
that  is  to  fay  Grain ,  an  l  in  Latin  Alj'ca.  Ton'll  fee  more  particular P 
w>*t  it  was  in  t)e  Chatter  f  Galerr  or  in  that  of  DiofcoriUes, 

T  %  Ptifane  j 
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Ptifanc  \  that  is,  the  Ptifane  fram  'd. ,  where 
there- :was  bur  very  little  of  the  flower  remain¬ 
ing,  to  the  end  that  Nature  being  dilchargd 
in  part,  from  the  care,  of  digelting  the  Ali¬ 
ments,  it  might  the  more  eaflly  hold  out  to  the 
end,  and  overcome  the  diftemper,  orthecaule 

•  of  it.  ,  c  a  v 

As  to  what  belongs  to  the  quantity  ot  Ali¬ 
ment,  and  the  time  of  giving  it,  he  caus  d  the 
Ptifane  to  be  taken  twice  a  day  by  Patients 
that  in  their  health  us'd  to  eat  two  Meals  a 
day,  not  thinking  it  convenient  that  thofe  that 
were  lick,  fhould  eat  cftner  than  when  they 
were  well.  He  alfo  durft  not  allow  eating 
twice  a  day  to  thofe  that  fed  but  once  when  in 
health,  but  was  willing  they  might  come  tot 
by  little  and  little.  In  the  Fit  of  a  Fever  he 
gave  nothing  at  all ;  and  in  all  diftempeis 
where  there  are  exacerbations,  he  forbid 
rifh  merit  whilft  they  conrinued.  He  let  Chil¬ 
dren  eat  more  5  and  thofe'  that  were  become 
Men,  or  Old,  lefs*  giving  nevertheiefs  a  great 
dea  1  of  allowance  to  the  Cultom  of  every  par¬ 
ticular  pci  ion,  or  to  that  of  the  Ccuntiy. 

And  tho'  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  too 
much  ought  not  to  ,be  allow  d  to  the 
lick,  for  Year  of  nourifhing  their  diltem- 
per,  yet  we  mu  ft  obferve,  that  he  was  not  of 
the  judgment  of  feme  of  the  Phyficians  of  his 
lime,  who  preferib’d  them  long  Abllinence, 
efpecially  at  the  beginning  of  a  Fever.  The 
reafoYi  he  produc'd  for  ft  was,  they  weaken  d* 
the  Patients  extreamly  the  flrft  days  of  the 
diftemper,  which  oblig'd  them  afterwards  to 
give  them  more  nourifhment  in  the  height  of 
their  illncfs  which  was  the  time,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  when  they  ought  to  give  the  leaft.  He 
0)  Iti  call'd  it  hi  am  d  the  Phyficians  for  ufing  them  after  this 
U  .'Trviy  t  i-  manner,  (a)  That  they  dry  d  up  their  Patients 

ay  czi/Q  gw  True  He  alfo  aef  crib  tl  too  great  abstinence  by  the 
Jtrms  of  xiui<\ov\n  and  iay.cLjxl‘Oi  from  KiyU-)  hunger ,  and 
tci&vtiy  ciyyjny  to  kill ^  to  fir  angle* 
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like  Herrings,  before  there  was  any  cccafcn  fort; 
and  deftro/d  them  for  want  of  nottr  foment,  ire- 
(ides,  in  acute  diftempers^  and  particularly  “ 
Fevers,  Hippocrates  made  choice  of  nouriin- 
ment  that  was  refreshing  and  moiitening  ;  and 
he  propos’d,  amongfl:  others.  Spinach ,  6 omd. 

Or  age ,  Melon  and  Dock.  He  gave  this  fort  or 
nourifhment  to  thofe  that  were  ill  condition  to 
eat ,  or  cou’d  take  fo me  thing  mor  e  than  a 

The  ordinary  drink  that  lie  moft  commonly 
save  to  his  Patients,  was  made  of  (b)  eight  (.b)  They  ca’d 

_ 3  — ^  ,3,,  Tn  fomp  rerminvAff  Jr  ini  ?'» 


Alley  na.u  uuuuivi  t.^1.  »■  - /..t  •'  , 

we  fnoke  of  before' which  one  of  the  Sons  of  W  in  Latin 
^rX^rank  vvhen  he  was  wounded.  Mnlfr.  , 
(£\  This  drink  was  more  or  lefs  mix  d  ana  CO  Centners 
differently  made  up,  according  as  the  diftem- 

defign  d  for  a  confumptive  Perfon  ;  the  mgre-  yd  ^ 
dienes  confift  of  Rua,  Anife.Seiery,  Conan-  ,• 
der,  juice  of  Pomegranate,  the  roughelt  red  (Wn* 
Wine,  Water,  flower  of  V.  heat  and  Barley,  ^  • 

with  old  Cheefe  made  of  Goats  MiU. 


apauuiig  ui,  r  'KO^ce  father 

bid  (f)  Wine  even  in  acut£  Dikempcrs  and  a>;  m  the  ciire 

Fevers,  provided  they  Were  not  delirious,  nor  cfDtJenfs.op^i 
had  pains  in  the  head.  1  he  quantity  or  water  Qcc,iji.,r  f  ihc 
he  wou’d  have  them  put  m  t  m  health,  tnach,  ;  leuific. 
him  judge  that  it  ivou  d  nor  be  hurtful  rotht  fe 
that  were  lick,  if  taken  after  the  lame  man¬ 
ner.  'Befides,*he  took  care  to 'dihinguifli  the 
Wines  proper  in  thefe  cafes,  preferring  to  all 
other  forts  White- Wine,  that  s  clear, ^  that  has 
a  great  deal  of  water  in  it.  and  lias  neitner 
fweetnefs  nor  flavour. 

This  is  the  Diet  that  was  ufed  in  acute  di- 
frempers.  As  to  that  in  Chronical  Daeafes, 

",  r  :  t  i  you  ii 
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you’ll-  fee  how  it  differ’d  from  the  firft  by  th^e 
examples  we  fhall  bring  of  the  cures  of  them, 
w  .We'll  only  remark  before-hand,  that  Milk  and 
Whey  were  very  much  made  ule  6f  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  whether  in  iieu  of  nourifhment,  or 
that  Hippocrates  look  d  upon  them  as  Medi¬ 
cines.  ’  •*« 

We  have  feen  before,  that  Baths  and  Exer- 
cife  were  part  of  the  Diet  of  Perfonsin  health, 
it  was  alfo  of  thofe  that  were  lick.  There 
were  many  Difeafes  wltich  Hippocrates  judged 
the  Bath  neceflary  for  the  cure  of*,  and  he 
•  fhews  all  the  conditions  requisite  to  receive 
advantage  from  it,  among#  which  thefe  are 
the  principal :  That  the  Patient  that  bathes 
keep  himfeif  if  ill  and  quiet  in  his  place,  with¬ 
out  fpeaking,  and  Jet  thofe  be  doing  that  bath 
him,  either  by  throwing  water  over  the  head, 
or  by  wiping  him  dry;  and  that  they  keep  for 
this  iafl  purpofe  Sponges,  inftead  of  the  In- 
fh'ument  which  the  Ancients  called  Strigily 
which  ferv  d  to  rub  off  from  the  skin  the  dirt 
and  naftinefs  which  the  Oils  cr  Unguents  they 
anointed  themfelves  with  left  upon  it.  Tliat 
they  take  care  before-hand  not  to  catch  cold. 
That  they  do  not  bath  themfelves  immediately 
after  eating  or  drinking  ;  and  that  they  abftain 
alfo  from  eating  and  drinking  immediately 
after  they  come  out  of  the  Bath.  That  regard 
ought  to  be  had,*  whether  the  Patient  has  ac- 
cu  1  termed  himfeif  to  bath  in  his  health,  and 
whether  it  did  him  good  or  hurt.  Laltly,Thac 
they  abffain  from  bathing,  when  the  body  is 
too  open  or  too  coitive,  or  if  they  have  not 
difeharg’d  before,  or  are  too  weak;  if  they 
have  inclinations  ro  Vomit,  cr  a  great  lofs  of* 
Appetite,  or  that  they  bleed  at  Nole.  The 
advantage  you  receive  from  the  Bath,  and  the 
good  it  does,  according  to  Hippocrates 9  con- 
idfs  in  moiftening  and  refrefhing,  in  taking 
away  vvearinefs,  in  making  the  skin  foft,  and 
the  joints  pliant;  in  provoking  Urine,  and  ip 
<  -  1  "  miking 
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making  the  Noftrils  mcift,  and  other  Pip?3 
"open.  He  goes  as  far  as  two  Baths  a  day  m 
his  allowance,  to  thofe  that  are  accullom  d 
to’t  in  their  health.  We’ll  fpeak  ^^rvv'ar(^s 
of  a  fort  of  particular  Bath,  or  half  Bath,  in  . 
the  Chapter  concerning  external  Remedies. 

As  to  the  Exercife  of  the  Sick,  Hippocrates 
approv  d  of  it  very  much  in  Chronical  chitem- 
'pers,  as  you’ll  fee  by  feme  examples  of  Cuies 
which  well  fpeak  of  hereafter  j  tho  hethoug.it 
it  not  convenient  in  acute  di  (tempers,  and 
openly  blam'd  his  Mailer  Herodi.cn*  9  who  fa^ 
tigu’d  even  thofe  that  were  in  Fevers  with 
violent  Exercifes,  as  we  have  obferv  d  in  the 
precedent  Book.  Tis  not  that  he  thought  a 
Patient  ought  always  to  lie  a  Bed ,  he  did  nek 
at  all  commend  lazinefs  or  the  faint  heart  or 
thofe  that  could  not  leave  their  Bed  j  or  latliei 
wou’d  not,  tho’  they  were  able,  (g)  We  ought  UJ 
fays  he,  fometiwcs  to  pujh  the  twieious  out  of 
Bed,  and  rouz>e  up  the  laz.y. 


» 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  Purgation  $  under  which  are  com- 
'  preheuded  all  the  ways  of  emptyings 
or  difcharging  the  Bowels  and  Sto¬ 
mach. 

S  J.fc 

OZHEN  Hippocrates  faw  that  Diet  was  not 
V¥  fufficient  to  eafe  Nature  of  the  burthen 
of  humours,  that  were  too  abundant,  of 
corrupted.  He  made  ufe  of-  other  means  to 
evacuate  them,  and  to  fatisfie  one  or  the  in¬ 
tentions  we  have  touch  d  upon  before, .  wmc_i 
is  to  dminijh ,  or  to  take  away  what  is  faper- 

,  .tf  ..  .  t  4  ruM-  * 

\  y 
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(a)  K dfttttfftifiuOHs,  Thefe  ways  were  firlt  of  all  (a)  Purga - 
de  k±QcU'  eiv-y  i  which  comprehends  all  the  contrivances 
to  purse*  *  that  are  us  d  to  difcharge  the  Stomach  and  Bowels, 
to  cleanje Tho  this'word  lignihes  alfo  in  particular,  the 
)  iisti  evacuation  of  the  Excrements  of  the  Belly, 
j  '  '  and  other  humours,  that  come  from  all  parts 
that*  ■•■■Us  °lr  c^e  B°dy>  which  is  made  by  Stool,  after 
/>//*  ^Mving  ta^en  ^ome  Medicine  by  the  Mouth  ; 
eid.  >4 Tie.  ^'hc  on  vv'Mch  we  m uib  net  forget  to  remark,  after 
miles  kfe  of'  what  manner  Hipocrates  conceiv’d  this  Me- 
the  word  dicine  to  operate.  He  imagin’d,  that  a  pur- 
Negative  Medicine,  after  it  was  in  the  body,  drib 
evacuated  the  humour  that  agreed  moib  with 
^  farthnnl  ns  nature  i  after  which, it  attracted  and  purg’d 
Tou  iT fee  fur-  thp  other  alfo.  (b)  Jujl  after  the  fame  manner, 
ther  in  th-  Paid  he,  as  every  Plant  at  trails  from  the  earth 
Chapter  of  Fie-  fcfi  °f  the  juice  that  is  agreeable  to  its  nature, 
ropbrfus,  an d  ttnd  afterwards  juices  that  are  different,  fo  a 
in  that  of  Af-  Medicine  that  Ought  to  purge  the  Bile,  firfi  at - 
clepiadcs,  the  trails  the  Bile  >  but  if  it  be  too  /bong ■  or  its 
r effort  where-  operation  continues  too  long  when  it  finds  no  more 


fame  word. 

(b)  De  tut 
bom. 


I  ■  .  opinion  . . .  ™  lllw 

artecltcme,  and  chapter  of  the  Philosophy  of  Hippocrates  con- 

Tf'tr  fVTnCl1  cerning  AttraUion  \  by  means  of  which,  this 
7,‘  r'  1  Phyfician  wou’d  have  moll  things  perform’d 
that  relate  to  the  Animal  OEconomy. 

The  purgatives  which  they  us  d  in  his  time, 
had  rnoffc  of  them  their  purging  and  vomiting 
quality  from  the  (alts  in  them  i  or  if  they 
lud  not  always  the  latter  efTed,  at  lealb  they 
purgd  almolb  every  body  violently. 

Thde  Medicines  are  white  and  blacky  Helle¬ 
bore  \  the  drib  of  which,  is  one  of  the  mofb 
violent  Vomits  that'  can  be  given.  The  Cni- 
dien  Berries ,  which  are  nothing  elfe  but  the 
Seeds  of  'Thyme Ua ;  Cneorttm,  which  is  alfo  a 
MediciiTe  taken  from  ThymeUa,  or  ChameUa . 
Pep  Hum,  wh  ici  i  is  a  fort  cf  a  Milk  Thilble,  or 
Tit  hym  alius,  as  well  as  Peplus.  Thapfia,  die 
juice  cf  Hippophats,  a  fort  of’  Rhdmmts.  Elate w 

•  ,  tium% 
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Elaterium,  which  is  alfo  the  juice  of  a  wild 
Cucumber.  The  Flowers  of  Brafr.  Coloqmn- 
tida,  Scammon)  •,  the  Magnefian  Stone,  which 

is  a’  fort  of  Load- done.  '  , 

Hippocrates  fpsaks  alfo  of  Cnictis ,  which  is 
taken  for  Carthsmus  ;  and  of  a  fort  of  Poppy, 

’which  he  calls  (a)  white  Poppy,  and  puts  it  in  jVH-j* 
the  rank  of  Purgatives.  But  we  ought  to  take  ^  ^ 

care,  not  to  confound  it  with  the  white  Poppy  chapter  of  Re- 

now  daily  usd.  %  c  tnedies  that 

As  thejfe  Purgatives  were  for  the  molt  part  neep9 

very  brisk,  this  ancient  Phyfician  accordingly 
was  mighty  cautious  when  he  had  a  mind  to 
life  them  s  he  did  not  prefenbe  era  in  t.ie  Dog- 
Days  \  he  never  purgd  Women  with  Child ,  and 
feldom  Children  And.  old  People.  The  pnncipal 
or  moll  frequent  ufe  he  thenmade^  of  Purga¬ 
tives  was  in  Chronical  Difiempers  ;  in  acute  ones 
he  was  much  more  wary  in  this  relpect  Ur 
all  the  Patients  in  Fevers,  or  others  in  acute 
Difiempers,  which  he  gives  the  ^iftory  of  m 
his  Books,  intituled.  Of  Epidemical  Difiem¬ 
pers  which  we  faid  were  as  it  were  Journals 
of  his  Praaice,  there  are  very  few  of  them  in 
which  he  fays  he  has  given  Purgative  Medi¬ 
cines.  He  alfo  takes  notice  exprefly  m  the 
fame  Books,  (£)  that  theie  Medicines  having  (j\  vide  hsfto- 
been  given  in  certain  cafes  in  the  Dnealesrbm  Scompiii 
which  he  was  treating  of,  had  produc'd  very  pleuritic), 
btdeffefts  Epidcm.  ub.S; 

‘  One  wou’d  think  we  might  conclude  from  in  princip. 
thence,  that  Hippocrates  abfolutely  rejected  the  b.rtonam  m- 
ufe "of  Purgatives  in  thefe  dirtempers,  but  it  s£  n  r  &al»s 
plain  from  other  places  that  he  was  not  ot'eiu“>t«-. 
this  opinion.  He  aaually  gave  Puigatives  in 
Acute  Difeafes  as  well  as  Chronical,  out  not 
fo  often, as  we  have  already  remark  d*  1 

He  was  of  opinion,  for  example^  vO  tliat  De  ratione 
Durcina  was  good  in  a  Pleurihe,  when  the  vi&asinaciu.is 
pain  was  below  the  Diaphragm,  giving  in  this 
cafe  black  Hellebore ,  or  fome  Pepatm  mix  d 
with  the  juice  of  Laferpitium 3  which  was  our 


•  * 
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jiff  a  feida,  as  you’ll  fee  in_  the  Chapter  of 
Diofcorides.  He  declares  betides,  in  feveral 
places,  that  you  may  give  Purgatives  in  acute 
diftempers,  fetting  forth  the  precautions  re- 
guitite  for  it,  as  you’ll  fee  by  what  follows. 

The  principal  Rule  Hippocrates  gives  relating 
to  Purgation  is  this  :  That  you  ought  only  to 
purge  off"  the  humours  that  ‘are  cone  oiled ,  and  not 
thofe  that  are  yet  crude ,  taking  particular  care 
riot  to  do  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  diftemper,  left 
the  humours  jhould  be  ftirrd  up ,  or  very  much 

(a)  diflurb'dj  which  happens 
pretty  often .  The  underftancT^ 
ing  of  this  Axiom  depends 
on  what  has  been  faid  be¬ 
fore  of  the  conco&ion  of 
humours  in  the  Chapter  o'f 
Crifis’s.  By  the  beginning 
of  a  diftemper,  Hippocrates 
meant  all  the  time  rhatpafs’d 


nifi  turgeant. 
We  do  not  welt  know  what  he 
hearts  by  turgere  if y*i/7  which 
h  a  term  that  exprejfes  property 
the  motions  of  Animals .  The 
create ff part  of  the  Commentators 
are  of  opinion ■,  .that  his  meaning 
teas  to  dtferibe’  a  fudden  motion 


*f  fke  humours,  which  f well  up  from  the  firft  day  to  the 
and  endeavour  to  difeharge  them-  fourth  compleat.  He 


fives  of  fame  fide,  or  throw  them 
pelves  onfome  part.-  Aphor.  22. 

<A  *.  _•  J.  '1 


was 

not  the  ffrft  that  made  re¬ 
mark,  that  it  wou’d  be  of  ill 
confeq  lienee  to  ftir  the  hu¬ 
mours,  or  purge  before  that 
time;  we  have  feen,  in  the hrlt  Book  of  this 
Hiftory,  that  the  Egyptian  Phyficians  had  al¬ 
ready  made  this  obferVation  ,  Hippocrates 
might  have  learn  d  it  from  Democritus ,  who 
had  continued  a  long  time  in  that  Country, 
or  he  might-  have  travelfd  there  himfelf,  fup- 
pofing  that  the  Afclepiades ,  his  Predeceflors, 
had  not  alfo  made  this  difeovery  themfelves- 
There  is  another  Aphorifm,  which  appears 
diametrically  oppofte  to  the  -  precedent  one  ; 
’tis  that;  where  cis  laid,  That  in  the  beginning 
of  diftempers  we  ought  to  ftir  the  humours: 
that  is  to  (ay,  to  purge  what  we  think  we 
ought  to  be  ftirr’d.  This  Aphorifm  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  Phyficians  of  the 
Ipcceeding  Ages,  who  have  endeavour’d  to 
:  h  '  1  -  -  .  •  -  •  reconcile) 
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reconcile  it  with  the  fil'd.  Galen  has  got  off 
from  the  matter  on  this  occalion,  by  explain¬ 
ing  the  word  to  ftirup,  to  fignifie  ufing  all  the 
Remedies  that  are  necelfary  for  theeafe  of  the 
Patient  ;  amongd  which,  he  reckons  particu¬ 
larly  bleeding  and  purging.  So  that  the  flir¬ 
ting  up,  which  Hippocrates  advifes  in  this 
Aphorifin,  in  his  opinion  is  perform’d  by  the 
firlt  of  thefe  Remedies,  rather  than  by  the 
lad  ;  that  is  to  fay.  Purgation  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted  fometimes  at  the  beginning  of  distem¬ 
pers,  but  very  rarely.  But  a  third  Aphcrifhi, 
which  explains  that  which  we^  are  going  to 
quote,  appears  contrary  to  the  fenfe  of  Galen , 
’tis  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  firfl  Section,  which 
fays.  That  we  ought  feldom  to  purge  in  acute  di- 
flempers,  and  do  it  in  the  beginnings  after  having 
carefully  examin'd  if  the  cafe  requires  it.  Galen 
falves  the  apparent  contradiction  between  this 
Aphorifm  and  the  fil'd,  by.  laying  that  it  is  in 
didempers  that  continue  a  long  time,  that  we 
ought  always  to  wait  the  concoction  before 
we  purge,  but  that  in  acute  ones  we  may  do  it 
at  the  beginning  when  the  humours  are  turgid. 
And  he  adds,  that  the  cafe  being  rare,  it’s 
z\vhat  obliges  Hippocrates  to  caution,  that  you 
examine  well  into  all  things  on  this  occafion, 
before  you  ufe  this  Medicine. 

;  It  actually  appears,  that  Hippocrates  purg’d 
fometimes  at  the  beginning  of  acute  diitem- 
pers  ;  and  belides  the  Aphorifm  we  have  juft 
now  read,  he  fays  in  another  place  in  ex- 
prefs  terms.  That  we  ought  to  purge  at  that  time 
in  Fevers, when  the  Urine  of  the  Patient  is  trouble  a !, 
but  we  ought  to  abftain  from  it  if  it  be  clear .  Ne~ 
verthelefs,  we  mult  agree,  that  he  did  it  rare¬ 
fy  as  matters  went.  That  which  has  been  faid 
at  the  beginning,  that  amongft  a  great  number 
of  perfons  lick  of  thefe  diltempers,  which  he 
(peaks  of  in  the  Books  we  have  quoted,  hu; 
finds  but  very  few  of  them  to  whom  he  has  gi> 
yen  Purgatives,  is  at  lead  a  proof  of  it.  v  • 

• .  ■  *  Beliefs, 


.  V  l 


(aj  Dc  rationc 
vf&us  ioacut. 


(f)  Aphor.  p. 
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to  vomit  y 
from  whence 
comes  the  word 
Emetick  yvhich 
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Befides,  he  gives  this  important  Advertise¬ 
ment,  which  has  fome  relation  with  the  firff 
Aphonfm,(V)That  thofe  that  endeavour  to  take 
off  inflamacions  in  a  part  by  purging  Remedies, 
draw  nothing  from  the  Part  where  the  infla- 
mation  is,  by  reafon  of  the  great  tenfenefs  of 
it,  and  becaufe  the  diffemper  is  yet  crude  ;  on 
the  contrary  it  difiolves,  or  corrupts  that  that 
remain'd  found  in  the  Part,  and  that  held  out 

againit  the  diffemper.  - 

We  muff  alfo  obferve,  that  Hipyocrates, 
(h)  before  he  Purg'd  any  one,  wou'd  have  them 
make  their  body  or  their  humours  fluid  \  that  is, 
that  they  wou'd  dilute  them  Sufficiently,  to  the 
end  they  might  be  more  eafily  evacuated. 

Laftly,  he  faid,- That  we  ought  to  give  to. 
the  Cholerick,  or  in  choierick  diffempers. 
Medicines  to  purge  choler  j  in  Phlegtaatick, 
thofe  that  purge  phlegm  i  in  MelanchoHck, 
thofe  that  purge  melancholy,'  or  black  choler  > 
and  in  the  Dropfie  in  particular,  thofe  that 

purge  the  Waters.  *  .  < 

He  added,  'That  we  knew  if  a  Purgative  had 
drawn  from  the  body  what  was  fit  to  be  evacuated , 
according  as  we  found  our  (elves  well  or  ill  upon 
it.  If  we  found  our  felves  well  ’ twas  a  flgn  the 
Medicine  had  effectually  expelld  the  humour  that 
offended .  On  the  contrary ,  if  we  were  ill ,  Hip¬ 
pocrates  pretended ,  whatever  quantity  of  humours 
were  come  away ,  that  the  humour  that  was  the v 
caufe  of  the  illnefs  was  not}  not  judging  of  the 
goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  a  Purge  by  the  quantity  of 
Matters  that  were  voided  by  it ,  but  by.  their 
quality ,  ayid  the  effctt  that  follow  d  after  it . 

■  (c)  Vomiting  is  alfo  a  manner  of  Purgation, 
which  operates  upwards,  and  draws  up  alfo 
further  than  from  the  ffomach,  if  it  be  a  little . 
ffrong.  We  have  feen  before  what  were  th« 
Vomitives  Hippocrates  preicribd  by  way  of  pre¬ 
caution  to  perfons  in  health. 

In  regard  to  the  lick,  he  advis’d  themfomc- 
times  the  like,  when  hjs  intention  was  only 
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to  cleanfe  the  ftonuch.  But  when  he  had  a 
niind  to  recal  the  humours  from  the  molt  hid¬ 
den  receffes  of  the  body,  he  made  uieof  brisker 
Remedies  >  and  white  Hellebore y  which  we 
plac’d  amongft  the  Purgatives,  was  one  of 
thofe  he  us’d  ofteneft  for  this  effect.  Particu-  ^ 

1  u  ly  he  made  the  Melancholy  and  (bj  Mad  09  De  P13eta 
folks’  take  it ;  and  it  is  from  rhe  great  ufe  all llbcr 
the  Ancients  made  of  this  Remedy  m  the  like 
cafes,  that  tis  become  a  Proverb,  To  have  need 
of  Hellebore  :  as  much  as  to  fay.  To  have  lojt 

ones  fenfes •  ^  % 

He  gave  it  alfo  in  defluxions,  which  come 

according  to  him  from  the  Biain,  and  throw 
themfelves  on  the  Noftrils  or  Ears,  or  that  nil 
the  Mouth  with  Spittle,  or  that  caufe  ftubborn 
pains  in  the  Head,  or  a  wearincfs,  and  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  heavinefs,  or  a  weaknels  of  the 
knees  or  a  fvvelling  all  over  the  body.  He 
gave  it  alfo  to  (f) confumptive  perfons  in  Broth  0)  ^W0. 
made  of  Lentils,  to  thofe  that  were  ill  of  the  -  ^  « 

Dropfie  fcall  d  Leucofhlegmatta,  and  in  other  n.aitect. 
chronical  diftempers  »  but  we  do  not  find  that 
he  made  ufe  of  it  in  acute  dillempeis,  unlels 
in  the  (d)  Cholera  Morbus ,  where  he  fays  he  ( d)  EpideiK. 
has  us’d  it  with  benefit,  tho  in  this  dilfemper  lib.  5. 
they  had  vomited  but  too  much  aheady,  but 
in  this  cafe  vomiting  was  cur’d  by  a  vomit. 

Some  took  this  Medicine  failing,  but  molt  took 
it  after  Supper,  after  the  fame  manner  we  laid 
was  pradis  d  in  regard  to  vomits,  that  were 
order’d  to  be  taken  by  way  of  precaution.  The 
realon  why  he  gave  this  Medicine  molt  com¬ 
monly  after  eating,  was.  That  in  mixing  with 
the  victuals,  it  might  loofe  a  little  of  its  acri¬ 
mony,  and  operate  with  lefs  violence  on  the 
Membranes  of  the  ftomach.  He  gave  alfo 
fometimes  of  a  Plant  call’d  Sefamoides ,  with 
the  fame  intention  to  caufe  vomiting ;  and 
fometimes  he  mix’d  it  with  Hellebore .  Laftly,  . .  ,  - 

We  ought  to  obferve,  that  he  gave  in  fome  cer-  t  >  ;  *  , 

tain  cafe  Hellebore,  which  he  call’d  (?)  foft  or  *Kh*g** 

fiweer.  ?<SK 
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Tweet,  which  had  fome  relation  to  the  quality 
of  this  Remedy,  or  to  the  quantity  that  he 
gave^  of  it,  which  might  be  lefs  on  this  laft 
occalion. 

When  Hippocrates  had  a  mind  (imply  to  keep 
the  body  open,  or  make  an  evacuation  of  the 
Excrements  contain'd  in  the  Inteftines,  withr 
out  drawing  from  too  far,  he  made  ufe  of 
Simples  chiefly  to  produce  this  effeft ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  the  Herb  Mercury ,  or  of  Cabbage , 
the  juice  and  decoftion  of  which  he  order'd 
to  be  drank.  He  us’d  Whey  for  the  fame 
effect,  and  alfo  Cows  or  A(fes  Milk,  adding  a 
little  fait  to  it,  and  letting  it  boil  fometimes. 
Or  if  he  gave  Afles  Milk  alone,  he  caus’d  fo 
gr.eat  a  quantity  of  it  to  be  taken,  that  it  mull’ 
of  neceflity  loofen  the  body.  He  prefcribes 

•  (J?)  in  one  place  even  fixteen  bemines  of  it,  arid 

•  every  bemine  contain’d  nine  Italian  Ounces  of 
liquor.  I  know  not  whether  there  be  a  faultr 
in  this  paffage  or  not  *,  we  find  in  the  feventh 
Book  of  Epidemical  Difiemper's ,  an  example  of 
a  young  Man,  to  whom  he  gave  nine  hemines 
in  two  days,  which  is  much  lefs.  We  might 
alfo  fay,  that  the  time  neceflary  to  take  this' 
quantity  of  Milk  in,  being  not  fpecified  in  the 
firR  palfage,  nothing  hinders  but  that  we  un- 
derftand,  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  more' 
than  a  days  time.  As  tb  what  remains,  *  I 
know  not  whether,  when  Hippocrates  makes' 
mention  of  certain  Demi-purgatives,  or  of  a 

(c)  'tkokcl-  manner  of  (c)  purging,  thats  in  the  middle 
between  Cly iters  and  Purgatives,  properly  fo 
call  d.  I  know  not,  fay  I,  whether  he  means 
the  juice  of  Mercury ,  of  Cabbage ,  and  other 
Remedies,  vve  have  been  fpeaking  of,  or, 
whether  he  had  other  Medicines.  Or  laltly,  i 
Whether  his  ordinary  Purgatives,  taken  in  a. 
lefs  Dofej  wou’d  not  produce  this  efteft. 


fbs  De  ration 
vi&us  in  acutis 


Octipwp. 
Subpurgare, 
lib.  de  vift. 
rat  tone  in 
ffcutjs  dum  Ac 
j?Wuritide. 
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He  made  ufe  alio  of  (f)  Suppofitories  and  (b)Uep^ri^ 
(t)  Clyftefs,  with  the  fame  intention  to  loofen  $aA  ctvet. 
the  body.  Suppofitories  were  compounded  of kau^gj* 
Honey,  the  juice  of  Herb  Mercury ,  of  Sait  or 
Nitre ,  of  Powder  of  Coloqmnttda ,  and  other  • 

iharp  ingredients,  to  irritate  the  Anus,  which  ' 

they  put  into  a  round  form  like  a  Ball-,  or  -  v  If  * 

round  and  long,  of  the  fhape  and  length  of  a  »«* 

finger.  You  have  already  feen  before,  what  t0 
Were  the  Clyfters  which  Hippocrates  prefcrib  d  ™ra 
to  perfons  in  health  $  thofe  which  he  maae  up^% 
for  the  fick  were  fometimes  of  the  fame  com-Jr0m  whence  » 
pofition.  At  other  times  he  took  the  decoction  deJ™d  ffj 
of  Blits,  or  other  Simples,  in  which  he  dil 
fdv'd  feme  Nitre  and  Honey,  and  diluted  it  theI^ri,mem 
with  Oil,  or  feme  other  ingredients,  accord- 
irfg  as  he  had  a- mind  to  attraft,  to  wafh,  irri-  they  gave  ^ 
tate  or  foften  ;  or  according  to  the  diftempers  cl)8en 
he  had  to  engage  withal-  The  quantity  of  the 
liquor  came  to  about  four  bemines ,  that  is 
thirty  fix  Italian  Ounces  >  which  feems  to 
rhake  it  plain,  and  that  he  did  not  order  it  to 
be  taken  all  at  once,  but  at  feveral  times. 


• ? 


CHAP.  XV.  :  ; 

. 

Of  the  Purgation  of  the  Head,  and  that- 
of  the  Lungs  in  particular. 

Tjlppc  crates  alfc  propos’d  to  himfelf  foroe- 
**  times  to  {a)  purge  the  Head  alon^ 
put  in  pra&ice  this  Remedy,  after  he  had  \  ~ 

purg’d  the  reft  of  the  bod y*  in  an  Apoplexy,  **&*>§*» 
in  inveterate  pains  of  the  Head,  in  a  certain 
fort  of  jaundice ;  in  a  Confumption,  and  in 
greateft  part  of  Chronical  Dil  tempers. 

1.  v>. 
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For  that  he  made  life  of  juices  of  feveral 
Plants  ;  as  for  example,  the  juice  of  Selery ,  to 
which  he  added  fometimes  Aroniatick  Drugs, 
making  them  fnuff  up  this  mixture  into  their 
Noftrils.  He  ufed  alio  Powders  compounded 
ofMyrrh,  the  flowers  of  Brafs,  and  white  Hel¬ 
lebore,  which  he  alfo  made  them  put  up  into 
the  Nofe  to  make  them  fneeze,  ^  and  to  draw 
the  Phlegm  from  the  Brain  thro'  this  part.  He. 
alfo  made  ufe  of,  for  this  effe&,  an  Inffrument 
or  a  Drogue,  which  he  calls  Tetragonon  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  that  that  has  four  Angles,  but  we 
know  not  what  he  uriderftood  by  it.  They  did 
not  know  it  even  in  the  time  of  Galen ,  who 
(*)9eetheCom-  guefles  it  to  be  (a)  Antimony,  or  certain  ta- 
nfgnraries  on  bles  or  flakes  that  you  find  in  Antimony. 

B ppocrate*  in  He  undertook  alfo  to  purge  or  cleanfe  the 
Gakc*  Lungs,  or  the  Breall  in  particular,  in  the  di- 

ftemper  call’d  Empyema.  On  this  intent,  he 
commanded  the  Patient  to  draw  in  his  Tongue 
as  much  as  he  was  able,  and  when  that  was 
done,  he  endeavoured  to  put  into  the  hollow 
of  the  Lungs  a  Liquor  that  irritated  the  part, 
which  railing  a  violent  cough,  forcd  the  Lungs 
S  difchargc  the  purulent  Matter  which  was 
contain’d  in  them.  The  materials  that  he  us  d 
for  it  were  of  different  forts  ;  fometimes  he 
took  the  Root  of  Arum,  which  he  order’d  to 
be  boil’d  with  a  grain  of  Salt,  in  a  fufficienc 
quantity  of  Water  and  Oil,  dillolving  a  nttle 
Honey  in  it.  At  other  times,  when  he  intended 
to  purge  more  ffrongly,  he  took  the  flowei  of. 
Copper  and  Hellebore  i  after  that  he  fhook  thw 
Patient  violently  by  the  fhoulders,  the  better 
to  lopfen  the  Em.  This  Remedy,  which  is 
(&}  De  morbis  found  in  (b)  two  places  of  the  Works  of  Hippo-. 
fik  2  &  de  in-  crates ,  is  attributed  by  Galen  to  the  Cnidien 
terms  affeftio-  phyficians,  which  we  have  fpoke  of  in  thepre- 
cedent  Book.  The  Phyficians  of  the  fucceed- 
ing  Ages  have  pra&is’d  it  no  more,  whether 
they  had  no  Patients  that  wou’d  fuffer  it,  or 
whether  they  thought  it  of  no  benefit.,  which 
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is  mod  probable.  Thefe  ancient  Phyficians 
invented  this  Remedy  to  raife  a  cough 
upon  what  they  obierved,  that  it  was  the  only 
means  by  which  the  Pus  con'd  be  naturally 
evacuated1  from  the  Bread,  and  be  as  it  were 
pump  d  out  of  the  Lungs. 


J 


CHAP.  XVI. 


__  j 

Whether  Hippocrates  Made  ufi  of  Pur¬ 
gations  or  Superfiitious  Purifications, 
which  ive  fpol^e  of  above. 


WE„ 


have  feen  in  the  firft  Book  of  our  Hi- 
.  ^ry,  that  Me  lamp  us  and  Poly  ides  us  d 
certain  I  urgations  or  Expiations,  which  had 
regard  to  Grimes  as  well  as  Diftempers.  It 
feems  Hippocrates  aid)  approv'd  of  this  praflice 
when  belays,  (a)  7  hat  a  Phyfician  ought  to  have(a)  *  f 
know  edge  of  the  Purgatives  or  Purifications  be  7J  '  7 
refloat  to  life,  (b)  Cornarius  has  unde  ftood  ?  *■?*  ^ 
it  this  way  5  and,  in  effect,  we  cannot  explain  '  * 
this  paflage  or  word  otherwife,  for  he  doe'-  nor  a  ayKxlav 
treat  here  of  the  Purgations  that  we  fpoke  • 

m  the  foregoing  Chapter  :  And  the  other  In  L,b- de  decenti 
terpretersor  Commentators  on  Hippocrates' !??b,eu- 
that  have-,  taken  it  in  this  latter  fenfe  are  a 

But  we  may  fay.  That  feeing  he  meets  with  KiFpocratei- 
variations  in  the  Original 
(0  Manufcripts,  in  relation  (A  n,*  r  • 

IS  *  aT“wi"S?ll“n’  rd  -T";  ”  &  ■£» 

which  immediately  follows,  n  the  folUmng  word,  which  ~: 
is„Diit  obicure,  perhaps  Hip-  ^fiveryohfcure. 

pcrauj  meant  to  fpeak  quite  another  thing 

(d)  A  - 


n 
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(d)  ’a lessr  ( &)  A  freedom  fromSuperftition,  which  is  one 
faj'j.o/iti.  °f  c'ie  qualities  he  requires  in  a  Phyfician, 

in  the  fame  place  where  he  makes  a  parallel  be¬ 
twixt  aPhilofopher  and  one  of  this  Profeftion, 
appears  contrary  to  it.  For  how  indeed  does 
tlienecelTity  which  he  wou  d  impofe  on  a  Phy¬ 
fician  to  undcrftand  purifications,  which  con¬ 
fided  of  fome  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  agree 
with  the  freedom  from  every  thing  that  is  fu- 
perftitious.  It’strue,  that  another  translator 
oi:  Hippocrates  s  reads  this  laid  word  otherwife, 

(e)  Clivus  and  takes  it  (e)  in  the  contrary  fenfe.  But  the 
tr  (inflates  as  if  inclining  to  (upcrftition,  ora  fuperftitious  fear 
te  had  read  0f  the  Gods,  is  not  that  which  they  have  ac- 
fueileupoytn  cus’d  the  Phiiofophers  of  no  more  than  the 

Phyficians, between  whom, they  fay,- Hippocrates 
endeavours  to  make  a  companion  in  this  paflagc. 

W«  have  nothing  to  do  befides  but  to  read 
the  Book  intitled  of  the  Sacred  Difiemper7  to 
fee  how  Hippocrates  openly  laughs  at  all  the  ri¬ 
diculous  ceremonies  they  practis'd  in  his  time 
to  cure  this  diftemper,  and  in  particular  the 
expiations  and  purifications  they  perform’d  on 
this  occahon.  We  will  not  relate  any  thing  he 
has  faid  above,  to  avoid  being  tedious :  we’ll 
only  remark,  that  he  puts  thofe  that  meddled 
with  expiations,  Magicians,  Mountebanks,  and 
impudent  Boaftcrs,  that  promife  more  than 
they  mean ,  and  have  nothing  to  perform. 
We  11  remark,  I  fay,  that  he  puts  all  tnefe  forts 
of  fellows  in  the  fame  rank,  ending  a  longdif- 
courfe,  which  he  makes  on  this  fubjeft,  with 
thefe  words,  more  worthy  of  a  Chriltian,  than 
a  Pagan,  as  lie  Was.  It  fays  he,  the  Deity 
that  purifies  us ,  audwafhes  ms  from  our  grtatefi 
fins ,  and  from  our  mofi  enormous  crimes.  It  u 
the  Divinity  which  protects  us ,  and  it  is  only  i  n 
the  Temples ,  which  are  the  habitations  of  the 
Gods,  that  we  ought  to  feel \  to  purifie  ourf elves  of 
what  s  unclean . 

I  know  this  Book  to  be  fuppos’d  to  belong 

to  fome  other  Author  :  But  however  it  be, 

♦•Vi -5  !» 
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that  Hippocrates  ufed  only  remedies  purely  na¬ 
tural,  and  never  proposed  any  fuperitirious 
ones,  is  an  Argument  he  was  never  for  them.  . 

We  may  fee  further  how  he  eifewhere  (/)  ral-  ^  J  L,J;  *  ‘‘*4 
lies  the  women  of  his  time  that  were  troubled  ^  r 
with  the  Mother,  for  offering  to  Diana  rich  '  P*  *  8 
Garments.  He  does  not  ftick  to  fay,  that  the 
Priefts  who  advis’d  thefe  poor  women  thus, 
abufed  them  wretchedly* 


- 


\ 


CHAP.  XVII. 

•  -a.  •  •  *  •  •  ^  •. 

Of  Blood-lettings  and  of  the  Application, 

of  Cupping-Glcijfes .  » 

BLood-letting  was  another  method  of  evacu¬ 
ating  or  taping  away  the  fuperfluity  of  what 
Was  in  the  Veffelsand  parts,  which  Hippocrates 
us’d.  Another  aim  he  had  in  it  wa*  to  dicers 
or  recall  the  courfe  of  the  Blood,  which  was 
going  where  It  ought  not  to  be.  A  third  end 
of  bleeding  was  to  procure  a  free  motion  of  the 
Blood  and  Spirits ,  as  we  may  gather  from  the 

following  paffage.  r  j  fa) 

(a)  When  any  one  becomes  fpeechlefs  of  a  fad -  ,  ,  , 

den ,  Hippocrates  fays  it  is  caus’d  by  the  phut- 
ting  of  the  Veins ,  efpe  dally  when  it  happens  to  a  He  >fs 
perfon  otherwife  in  good  health ,  without  any  out-  JC 

ward  violence.  In  this  cafe  the  inward  vein  ofJ  ,  ff  e 
the  right  Arm  mufi  be  open  d,  and  more  or  lefi 
blood  taken  away ,  according  to  the  age  and  confli - 
tution  of  the  Patient .  Thofe  that  lofe  their  Speech  ladder 
thus,  have  great  flufhings  in  the  face,  their  Eyes  Iff' 
are ft  if,  their  Arms  are  di fended,  their  Teeth  ft) 
gnafh,  they  have  palpitations  of  the  Arteries ,  they  tuv 
cannot  open  their  Jaws ,  the  Extremities  are  cold,  avcl  t ax  $\i- 
(b)  and  the  Spirits  are  intercepted  in  the  Veins. 

If  pain  enfues,  it  is  by  the  acceffion  of  the  blacpTnterctytictits 
Bile  and  [harp  humours .  for  the  Internal  parts  spirit  Hum  in 

U  2  being  venis . 
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being  vellicated  or  irritated  by  thefe  humours,,  fuf , 
fer  very  much,  and  the  Veins  being  alfo  irritated 
and  dried  ,  diftend  themfelves  extraordinarily , 
and  are  inflam  d,  and  draw  all  that  can  flow  to 
them,  fo  that  the  Blood  corrupting  ,  and  the  Spi¬ 
rits  not  being  able  to  pafs  through  the  Blood  (c)  by 
their  ordinary  paffages,  the  parts  grow  cold,,  by 
reafon  of  this  Stagnation  of  the  Spirits •  Hence 
comes  giddinefs,  lofs  of  fpeech,  and  convulfions . 
sj\  *Rnr)  If  this  diforder  reaches  to  the  Heart,  the  Liver, 

v  n  or  to  (d)  the  great  Veins .  From  hence  come  alfo 

Epilepjtes,  andPalfies,ifthe  defluxions  fall  upon  the 

ob'f°r5d  that  hearties  nam  d  and  that  they  dry  up.  becaufe  the 
pints  r  den/d  a^age  fo  them  In  this 

tion  hereof  the  cafe,  after  Fomentation  a  Vein  mult  be  opend, 
brain ,  nor  f  while  the  Spirits  and  Humours  are  yet  (e)  fuf- 
the  nerves.  pended  or  unfettled.  ;  ' 

(e)  Hippocrates  had  alfo  a  fourth  intention  ill 

«  ?j  ~  ‘  bleeding,  which  was  for  refrefhment .  So  in  this 


/fin*  morb  if )  Iliac  paffion  he  orders  bleeding  in  the  Arm, 
phis  n  and  in  the  Head  ;  to  the  end,fay*he,that  th e  fit- 
one  of  thofe  '  peri  our  Venter  ( or  the  Bread: )  may  ceafe  to  be 
Books  that  are  over-heated.  The  particular  intentions  which 
attributed  to  Hippocrates  might  further  have  in  the  ufe  of 
PolyHus.  this  remedy  will  appear  in  the  examination  of 
(g)  Callime*  the  particular  cafes  wherein  he  thought  it  ne- 
dontis  pucro  celfary.  We  fhall  fee  at  the  fame  time  the 
propter  caution  he  us’d  in  thefe  occalions,  what  Veins 
m  ^rculum  ad  jie  0penJd,  what  quantity  of  Blood  he  took, 
colium,  fecta  ancj  circumftances  relating  to  bleeding. 

rKUa’Esf dem*  We  mult  here  take  notice>  that  his  conduft 
was  much  the  fame  in  Bleeding  as  Purging  , 
lihus  nucro*  befpea  of  time  and  perfbns.  We  ought,  fays 
dctraftirn  ran.  he,  to  let  blood  in  acute  difeafes,  when  they  are 
guinem.iViW  in  violent  And  if  the  party  it  hfy,  and  in  the  flower 
the  Greek  it  is  of  his  Age  Hence  it  follows,  nrft,  that  he  let 
blood  neither  infants  nor  oldperfons  ;  and  I  was 
fQ1>Tcf  '  furpriz  d  at  a  confequence  which  (g)  Riolanus 

filio  Callimedontis,  and  nor  pucro,  as  Cornarius  has  tranflated  it, 
which  led  Riolanus  into  this  miftake,  who  did  not  take  the  pains^o  con¬ 
sult  the  Greek  Text,  which  he  underfood  perfectly  well,  and  which  would 
have  fhown  him  that  this  Son  of  Callimedon  might  be  in  the  flower  of  bis 
afe-f-or  at  lea  ft  above  thsrof  an  Infant ,  De  Circul.  Sang.  cap.  3. 1 
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draws  from  one  pallage  of  our  Author,  or  by 
which  he  pretends  to  prove  that  he  fometimes 
took  blood  from  Children,  becaufe  in  the  pa f- 
fage  cited,  the  perfons  Age  who  is  fpoken  of  is 
not  determined. 

Hippocrates  elfewhere  inhnuates ,  that  we 
ought  to  have  regard  to  the  time ,  both  in  refpecl  of 
the  difeafe ,  and  of  the  feafon  when  we  let  blood , 

He  adds  in  the  paflage  firft  cited,  by  way  of 
explication  of  what  he  means  by  diitempers 
both  acute  and  violent  (i)  ;  That  blood  ought  to  De  ratfone 
be  let  in  great  pains,  and  partic  filar  ly  in  inflama -  vi&iu  in  aa.u 
tions ,  Among!!  which  he  reckons  thofe  which 
fall  upon  the  principal  Vifcera,  as  the  Liver, 

.the  Lungs ,  and  the  Spleen ;  as  likewife  the  Quin- 
&y  and  the  Pleurifte ,  if  the  pain  be  above  the 
Diaphragm.  In  thefe  cafes  he  would  have 
them  bleed  till  they  faint ,  efpecially  if  the  pain  be 
very  acute ,  rather  he  advifes  that  the  Vein  fhould 
not  be  bio  fed  till  the  colour  of  the  Blood  alters , 
that  from  livid  it  turns  red,  or  from  red  livid.  In 
the  Quinsy  he  blooded  in  both  Arms  at  a  time® 

Difficulty  of  breathing  is  alfo  reckon’d  among 
the  diitempers  that  require  bleeding  >  Hippo¬ 
crates  mentions  alfo  another  fort  of  inflamation . 


caie  ne  auvnes  to  piceci  in  an  parib  ur  me  v 

dv,  and  directs  particularly  to  the  Arms ,  t% 
Tongue,  and  the  No  fir  i Is- 

To  make  bleeding  the  more  ufefui  in  all  . 
pains,  he  directed  (If)  to  the  Vein  near  eft  the  part  (  v 
AfjUaed ;  and  he  gives  particular  direction  in  a  ^ 
Pleurifte  (/)  to  open  the  inward  Vein  of  the  Arm  on 
that  fide  on  which  the  pain  is.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  in  pains  of  the  Head  he  open’d  the  Veins  of 
the  Nofe  and  of  the  Forehead,  Upon  the  fame 
account  he  blooded  an  Idumaan  Slave  in  the 
Foot ,  for  a  great  pain  in  the  Hips  and  Leg, 
which  put  her  into  convulfions ,  contracted  af- 
ter  Lying  ip. 

tw  •*'  .  !'■  ■ 
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When  the  pain  was  not  urgent ,  and  bleeding 
fm)  De  natu-  was  advifed  for  prevention,'  he  directed  M  to 
Fa  horn  inis.  the  parts  fart  heft  off,  with  mention  wfenfibly  to 

divert  the  blood  from  the  feat  of  pain. 

The  higheft  Burning  Fevers,  which  fhew  nei¬ 
ther  figns  of  inftamation  nor  pain  ,  are  not 
rank’d  by  Hippocrates  among  the  acute  diftem- 
pers  that  requir’d  bleeding.  On  the  contrary ,he 
maintains,  that  a  Fever  it  felf  is  in  fome  cafes  a 
reafon  againft  bleeding.(»)  If  any  one  ft ays  he,to 
an  Vlcer  in  the  Head  he  muft  bleed ,  unlefs  he 
has  a  Fever,  (o)  He  fays  farther,  Thofe  that  lofe 
their  fpecdj  of  a  fudden  muft  be  blooded ,  un lefts 
they  have  a  Fever. 

Perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  bleeding  in  Fevers, 
becaufe  he  fuppofes,  as  it  appears  by  fome  paf- 
fages,  that  Fevers  were  produc’d  by  the  Bile 
and  the  Pituita,  which  grew  hot,  and  after¬ 
wards  heated  the  whole  body,  which  is,  fays 
he,  what  we  call  a  Fever ,  and  which  in  his 
opinion  could  not  be  evacuated  by  bleeding. 
He  looks  tlfewhere  upon  the  prefence  or  abun¬ 
dance  of  Bile  as  an  objection  againft  bleeding. 
(p)  Epidemic.  And  he  orders,  (p)  to  forb&r  bleeding  even  in 
lib  6.  feet.  g.  fpitting  of  blood,  tho  in  a  Pleurifie  if  there  be  Biley 
that  is,  I  fuppofe,  in  a  Bilious  Pleurifie ,  which 
is  not  accompany’d  with  violent  pain. 

T o  this  w rQ  muft  add,  that  Hippocrates,  diftin- 
guifht  very  much  between  a  Fever  which  fol¬ 
lowed  no  other  diftemper,  but  was  itfielf  the  origi¬ 
nal  Malady,  and  a  Fever  which  came  upon  in¬ 
carnation.  In  thefe  times,  as  Galen  ohferves, 
the  firft  fort  only  were  properly  call’d  Fevers, 
the  other  took  their  names  from  the  parts  af¬ 
fected,  as  Pleurifie,  Peripneumcnie ,  Hepatitis , 
Nephritis,  &c.  which  names  lignifie  that  the 
Pleura,  the  Lungs,  the  Liver,  and  the  Kidneys 
are  difeas*d,but  do  not  intimate  theFever  which 
accompanies  their  difeafe.  In  this  later  fort  of 
Fever,  Hippocrates  conftantly  ordered  bleeding, 
blit  not  in  the  former? 

yyp 
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We  are  not  therefore  to  be  furprized,  if  in 
all  his  Book  of  epidemical  diftempers  we  find 
but  few  dire&ions  for  bleeding  in  the  acute 
dilfempers,  and  particularly  in  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  continual  and  burning  Fevers  there 
treated  of. 

In  the  firft  and  third  Book,  which  are^  the 
moll  finifhed  of  all,  we  find  but  one  lingle 
inflance,  and  that  in  a  Pleurifie,  in  which  two 
he  Raid  till  the  eigthth  day  of  the  dillem- 

Galen  accounts  otherwife  for  ins  Condu&m 
this  cafe,  (q)  Hippocrates  having  faid  nothing  vf  Jn 
of  bleeding,  not  Only  in  the  cafe  of  Pythion,  but  Epidem 
like  wife  of  fever  al  other  Patients  who  feemd  ac-  onim« 
cording  to  his  own  principles  to  want  bleeding ,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  of  them  by  his  writings  ;  We 
mufl  neccffarily  conclude ,  either  that  he  did  not 
bleed  them  at  all ,  or  that  he  omitted  the.  mention 
of  it  in  the  Hiftory  which  he  gives  of  their  Cafes . 

Now  it  is  not  likely  that  he  omitted  bleeding  when 
the  ca/e  required  it ,  this  great  man  being  fo  fond 
of  that  Remedy  ,  as  appears  by  thofe  Works  of 
his ,  which  are  acknowledged  by  all  the  World  to 
be  Genuine ,  fuch  as  the  Aphorifms ,  the  method  of 
Diet  in  acute  di (tempers ,  aud  that  we  have  now 
in  hand ,  where  he  fays  thus  j  I  open  d  a  Vein  in 
the  Arm  upon  the  eighth  day,  and  let  out  a- 
bundance  of  blood,  as  was  necefiary  i  If  he 
blooded  upon  the  eighth  day  in  the  cafe  mere  men¬ 
tioned ,  we  have  fill  more  reafon  to  believe  he  aid 
it  in  the  preceeding .  On  the  other  fide,  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  fhould  forget  to  menti¬ 
on  it,  in  a  cafe  wherein  it  was  his  ordinary 
pra&ice,  efpecially  when  he  puts  down  Reme¬ 
dies  of  much  lefs  importance,  not  omitting 
fo  much  as  a  Suppoftor .  Since  therefore,  lays 
Galen  ,  there  lies  feme  difficulty  upon  etther 
of  thefe  opinions  ,  we  ought  to  deter  min  for  that 
which  has  leaf.  This  being  fuppcfed,  I  arm  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  it  was  ufed  to  fever  al  of  thefe  Patiemj, 
but  that  the  mention  of  it  was  omitted  in  the  Hi¬ 
ll  4  (toy 
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••  "  ^  , 
Hippocrates  himfelf  takes  ex,  refs  notice  of  bleed¬ 
ing  on  the  eighth  day ,  which  1  irmtgin  he  peculi- 
>» arly  remarked,  becattfe  it  was  a  thing  again  ft  the 
u final  ‘ r  attic e ,  fiappojtng  the  mention  of  bleeding 
the  pi  ece e ding  days,  as  being  the  common  me¬ 
thods. . 

Moll  of  the  modern  Commentators  upon 
Hipprrrr  es  a  e  of  Galen's  opinion  :  But  to 
this  ir  iii. J  be  anfwer'd,  that  Hippocrates  being 
very  exact,  as  himfelf  acknowledges,  e- 
ven  in  the  relation  of  the  molt  Minute  Medi¬ 
cines  he  usd,  fuch  as  Sappojitors ;  tis  hard 
to  think  in  this  cafe  he  would  omit  the  mofl 
considerable.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  Ga¬ 
len  himfelf  maintains  elfewhere,  that  Erafi- 
■  fir  at  ns ,  of  whom  we  Shall  (’peak  hereafter, 
never  blooded  any  body,  only  for  this  reafon, 
that  in  ennumerating  the  Medicines  he  made 
ufe  of  in  (everal  occafions,  he  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  of  bleeding.^  If  this  Argument  will  hold 
again  it  Erafiftratns ,  it  will  again  It  Hippocrates . 
Betides,  it  was  altogether  of  as  great  impor¬ 
tance  ,  that  we  Should  be  inform'd  of  the 
Remedies,  as  of  the  Procefs  of  the  distempers. 
The  Symptoms  which  arife ,  depending  as 
much  upon  the  practice  of  the  Phyfician 
himfelf,  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  diitem- 
per. 

In  all  probability  where  Fllppocrates  omits 
the  mention  of  bleeding  in  any  cafe,  he  did 
not  ufe  it,  nor^  is  this  fo  much  again#  his 
principles,  as  Galen  would  insinuate.  On  the 
contrary,  he  follows  him  therein  precise¬ 
ly  v  as  appears  by  what  has  been  faid  al¬ 
ready. 

If  Hippocrates  had  blooded  his  Patients  plen- 
rifuliy  in  Fevers  in  the  beginning  of  their 
52 1  nets,  as  Galen  pretends,  he  would  not  perhaps 
have  nad  the  opportunity  of  feeing  lo  many 
Severs  terminate  by  Crijis,  that  is,  by  naru- 

•  ral 
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ral  Evacuation,  which  come  of  themfelyes  in 
certain  days. 

This  Ancient  Phyfician  laid  fomuch  weight 
upon  the  aftiftan£e  of  Nature  and  the  me¬ 
thod  of  Diet ,  which  was  his  favourite  Medi¬ 
cine,  that  he  thought  if  they  took  care  to 
diet  the  Patients  before-mention  d  according 
tortile,  they  might  leave  the  reft  to  nature. 

Thefe  are  his  true  principles,  from  which  he 
never  deviates,  fo  that  his  pieces  of  epidemi¬ 
cal  difeafes ,  feem  to  have  been  compos'd  only 
with  an  intention  to  leave  to  poiterity,  an 

I  exact  model  of  management  in  purfuance  of 
thefe  principles. 

To  return  to  the  Rules  that  Hippocrates 
prefcribes  for  bleeding,  (r)  ’tis  obfervable  in.  GO  Galen 
all  difeafes  which  have  their  feat  above  the  Li-  Comment,  in 
'wr,  he  bleeds  in  the  Arm,  or  fome  of  the  up-  Aphor.d.lib.<f, 
per  parts  of  the  Body,  but  for  thofe  that  were 
below  it,  he  open’d  the  Veins  below,  as  of  the 
Foot ,  the  Ankle,,  or  the  Ham.  .  (s)  If  the  Belly  OJV?  rafione 
was  too  Laxative ,  and  bleeding  was  thought  viflus  in  acubs 
neceflary,  Hippocrates  ordered  the  Lcofenefs  to  Tub  finem. 
be  fiopt  before  bleeding*  # 

Almolt  all  thefe  inftances  hitherto  regard 
fcarce  any  thing  but  acute  diftempers.  We 
find  feveral  concerning  chronical,  difeafes.  A 
young  man  complaining  o  f  a  great  pain  of  his  Bel¬ 
ly y  with  a  great  rumbling  while  he  was  f aft  ing, 
which  ceafed  after  eating  :  This  pain  and  noife 
continuing  his  meat  did  him  no  good  j  but  o?i  the 
contrary ,  he  daily  wafted,  and  grew  lean .  Seve¬ 
ral  Afe (Heines,  as  well  Purgers  as  Vomiters  were 
in  vain  given  him.  At  length  it  was  refolvd  to 
'  bleed  him  by  intervals  fir  ft  in  one  Arm  and  then  (t)*  Efa>c  g. 
t'other,  (f)  till  he  had  fcarcc  any  blood  left,  which  ^ 

terfcaiy  enrd  km..  . 

yppocrates  let  blood  alfom  the  Dropfe,  and  ^hm  bh^ 

\  even  in  a  Tympany  \  in  both  thefe  cafes  he  pre-Fo;df,m:r  l|(, 
feribes  bleeding  in  the  Arm  (uj.  In  a  difeafe  5.?fub  Pr'inc-J 
.  arilmg  from  an  over-grown  Spleen ,  which  is  at-  p3‘0. 
tended  by  diverfeother  fymptoms,  he  propofes  («;  Deaflfeftl- 

bleeding  onib. 
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crates. 
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bleeding  feveral  times  repeated  at  a  Vein  of  the 
Arm  which  he  calls  the  Splenatick^  Vein.  We 
fhallfpeak  more  of  this  Vein  hereafter. 

He  propofesjin  another  place(w)  bleeding  un¬ 
der  the  Tongue  in  a  fort  of  Jaundice.  This  per¬ 
haps  was  an  Empirical  Medicine  grounded  on¬ 
ly  upon  experience,  for  the  ufe  of  which  he 
could  give  no  good  rcafon  ;  and  what  confirms 
me  in  this  opinion,  is,  that  the  Book  wherein 
this  remedy  is  mentioned  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  Cnidian  Phyficians,  who, 
as  we  have  faid  before,  were  Empiricks.  Or 
perhaps  it  might  be  grouuded  upon  fome  rea- 
fon  which  is  loft  to  us,  becaufe  we  have  not 
the  fame  Idea  of  the  difpofition  of  the  Veins, 
and  their  fympathy  with  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  body,  that  the  Antients  had.  .  What  Hip- 
focrates  advances  elfewhere,  that  if  we  burn  in 
any  one  the  Veins  or  Arteries  of  the  Temples ,  he 
can  never  procreate  after,  feems  to  be  founded 
upon  no  better  reafon.  We  have  as  much  reafon 
to  ask  what  particular  communication  there  is 
between  the  Veins  of  the  Temples,  and  the 
Organs  of  Generation,  as  between  the  Liver 
and  the  Spleen,  which  are  the  parts  affected  in 
the  Jaundice,  and  the  Veins  of  the  Tongue. 
This  difficulty  would  lye  as  heavy  upon  us  as 
the  other,  if  Hippocrates  himfelfdid  not  inform 
us  (x)P  that  the  Seed  which  comes  from  all 
parts  of  the  body ,  and  particularly  from  the 
Head ,  paffes  or  defeends  by  the  Veins  of  the 
Temples ,  or  behind  the  Ears  ;  fo  that  when 
one  burns  thofe  Veins ,  one  intercepts  the  ratface  of 
the  Seed. 

( y )  This  opening  of  the  Veins  behind  the 
Ears  was,  as  we  have  fhew’d  before,  a  famili¬ 
ar  practice  among  the  Scythians ,  by  which  they 
cut*  d  themfelves  of  a  certain  fort  of  a  Sciatica. 
There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  bleeding,  as  well 
as  purging,  which  are  two  Medicines  whofe 
effeffs  are  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for,  muff 
in  many  cafes  be  Empirical  remedies.  It  was 

fuffici- 
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i  fufficient  for  Hippocrates  and  the  reft  of  the 
ancient  Phyftcians,  to  know  that  they  were 
ferviceable  in  certain  cafes,  to  induce  them  to 
!  the  ule  of  them  in  thofe  cafes,  tho  ignorant  ot 
t,  the  reafons  of  their  operations.  * 

We  fee  by  what  has  been  faid  concerning 
!  bleeding,  that  there  were  fome  occafions,  in 
which  he  did  not  only  bleed  once  in  the  courfe 
of  a  diltemper,  but  that  he  did  it  very  largely, 

I  continuing  it  fometimes  even  to  fwooning. 

Sometimes  he  blooded  in  both  Arms  at  a  time* 
in  others  he  did  it  feveral  times, a  nd  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  body,  but  he  does  not  put  down 
the  quantity  took  at  a  time.  The  Veins  which  (f)8y  the  word 
he  open  d  were  thofe  of  the  Arm ,  (z.)  tne  hand, 
Hands ,  the  Ankles  on  both  fides,  the  Hams,  the  the  Greeks  of. 
Forehead ,  behind  the  Head ,  the  Tongue,  the  ten  underftood 
Hofe ,  behind  the  Ears ,  under  the  Breafts ,  and  all  die  arm  ip 
thofe  of  the  Arms  *  not  reckoning  thofe  he  that  when  they 
1  burnt  and  the  Arteries  he  opened,  of  which  only  meant  the 
we  fhall  fpeak  under  the  head  of  his  Surgery.  ^nd  they  f aid 

X*P>, 

the  extremity  of  the  hand,  or  of  the  arm.  Hippocrates  makes  parti¬ 
cular  mention  of  two  veins  of  the  arm ,  or  of  the  hand ,  one  of  which  he 
calls  Hepatitis,  and  the  other  ^lenitis,  fuppofmg  that  the  firjl  came 
from  the  Liver,  and  the  other  from  the  Spleen. 

Hippocrates  likewife  ufed  Cupping-veJJ'els 9 
with  intent  to  recall  and  withdraw  the  humours 
which  fell  upon  any  part.  He  contented  him- 
\  felf  fometimes  with  the  bare  attraction  made 
by  the  Cupping- veifels,  fometimes  h efcarified 
i!  alfo,  that  is  to  fay,  he  flafht  or  prickt  diverfe 
holes  on  the  place  where  the  Cupping-veflel 
had  been  We  fhall  fee  more  at  large  in  the  {a)  ^  ^  ^ 

fequel  the  feveral  forts  of  Cupping-veilels  m-  Jtfje  cba^ter 
ufe  amongft  the  Antients,  and  the  manner  °f^cclfus. 
applying  of  them.  We  fhall  fpeak  likewife  of 
their  Cauteries ,  in  the  Surgery  of  Hippocrates . 
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CHAP.  XVHf. 

•  * 

Of  Dinretick  wd  Sudorifick  Remedies. 

W4en  bleeding  and  purging,  which  were  the 
principal  and  moil  general  means  which 
Hippocrates^  us’d  to  take  otf  jl  Plethora  of  the 
Blood  or  humours,  were  inefficient,  he  had 
recourfe  to  Dinreticks  and  Sudorific  fs,  Which 
he  infinuates  in  this  paiiage,  wherein  never the-i 
fa  )D<*  ratiore  lefs  he  makes  mention  ot  bleeding,  {a)  All 
iittus  in  mor-  difeafes,  fays  he,  are  determined  or  cured  by 
bis  scuds  p.  evacuations  by  the  mouth,  by  (tool ,  by  urine,  or 
in  403.  fome  other  fuels  way,  but  Jweatmg  is  common  to 
ally  that  is,  takes  off  all  alike.  - 
/ r\  A  *  Dinretick  Medicines  were  c-f  different 

3  ,8,  '  forts,  according  to  the  diipofition  of  pencils  5 

*  fometimes  and  fometimes  Sweet  Wine , 

to  mine ,  provoke  urine  •,  fometimes  the  nourifhment 

which  we  take  contributes  to  it :  and  amongil 
thofe  Herbs  which  are  commonly  eaten,  Hip¬ 
pocrates  recommends  Garlicky  Leeks ,  Onions 
Cucumbers ,  Melwti,  Gourds ,  Fennel ,  and  all 
the  biting  things  which  have  a  bris^fmcll.  With 
thefe  he  numbers  HWj,  mixt  with  Water  or 

s  \  a?  4  Vinegar,  and  ail  Adeats.  But  when  he 
^cj  A  ip*  i-  wou|d  ^rive  ]t  more  forcib]y,  he  took  fourC,*#- 

th  dr  ides  and  taking  off  their  Wings  and  their 
see  tbe  chapter  them  in  Wine  and  Honey.  He 

ff n^1CS  gave  thefe  feveral  Medicines  in  variety  of 
?  Cronical  diltempers  after  Purging,  when  he 
{djK?t<mov  thought  that  (c)  the  Blood  was  over-chargd 
Ji/i* (tw,  with  a  fort  of  moifturc,  which  he  calls  Ichor, 
x)  or  m  fuppreiTions  of  urine  *,  and  when  it  was 

Ntw  «dnaro  ma(|e  in  (efs  quantity  than  it  ought, 
fc  fudorem  ^  Hip t cerates  ufed  alfo  fudorific ^  or  [mating 
provocare.  /V Mecj1Cines.  There  are  aifo  fomecafes  wherein 
merbm  mii  in'hQ  would  force  fw eat  [d)  as  well  as  urine,  but 
/;  Oc  Morb.  he  does  not  tell  what  is  to  be  taken  for  that 
Epidemic.  Ub.pwfpof<?.  He  fays  in  another  place,  (*,  tsat 
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good  care  ought  to  be  taken  when  fweat  is  provok¬ 
ed,  both '  how  and  when ,  but  he  tells  not  die 
means.  There  is  only  a  fingle  paflage  that  I 
know  of,  wherein  he  mentions  (/)  fweating , 
by  powring  upon  the  Head  a  great  quantity  of  hot  (/)  lb]d*  ^ 
Water  till  the  Feet  fweat ,  that  is,  till  the  fweat  Vl<L& 

diffufesitfelf  over  the  whole  Body,  running  from  pP»°nl®.42- 

1'the  Head  to  the  Foot. A fter  which  he  would  have  *  7* 
them  eat  boy l  d  Meat  and  drinl^  thereupon  pure 
Wine ,  and  being  well  covered  with  cloaths,  lay 
themfelves  to  ref.  What  he  adds  immediately 
after,  that  they  Jhould  eat  two  or  three  heads  of 
Daffodills ,  does  not  feem  to  me  at  all  to  relate 
to  the  provoking  of  fweat,  Daffodills  being 
reckoned  by  Diofcorides  among  the  Vomitories. 

Hippocrates  perhaps  puts  the  Patient  to  his 
choice,  whether  to  Jweat  or  vomit.  Perhaps  - 
the  Narciffus  ol  Hippocrates  was  not  known 
afterwards  by  the  lame  name,  which  has 
been  the  fortune  of  feverai  other  Simples  whofe 
names  have  been  changed.  I  do  not  find  any 
other  fudorifick  Medicines  taken  at  the  mouth 
in  Hippocrates.  . 

The  Difeafe  for  which  he  propofes  thea- 
foreiaid  Remedies  is  a  Fever ,  which  is  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  produced  either  by  the  Bile 
or  the  Fit uit a,  but  from  meer  Lajfitud^  or 
fome  other  like  caufe .  By  this  we  fee  that 
Hippocrates  did  not  approve  of  Sweating  in  any 
other  Fever  than  here  pointed  at. 
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*•  <  ‘ 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  Simple  Mediicines  which  change 
the  difpofition  of  the  body  and  hu¬ 
mour  as  to  their  fenfible  qualities y 
without  making  any  fenfible  Evacu¬ 
ation. 

» 

(a)  Dc  affett.p-  m  $ijr.  {a)  CtHefe  Medicines,  fays Hippo- 
this  Bookhcu  been  attributed  x  crates,  which  Purge  neither 
to  Poly blu  s.  Vpon  this  fee  #;/<*  nor  flegm,  that  is  to  fay,  which 
what  is  remarked  cf  refrefh-  are  not  at  a^  purgative,  aft  by 
ing  remedies ,  below  in  the  cooling ,  or  heating ,  by  drying ,  or 
Chapter  of  acute  Vifiajes.  moi fining ,  or  by  (f)  clofing  and  thick* 

(bfn  Zovelyorr*-  n  ft  cl-  n‘  refolving  and  dijfipating.  To 
yxornt.  The  firfifigntfies  t^eje  remedies  he  joins  thofe  which 
u  elofey  to  thicken^  the  fe-  procure  fleep',  but  he  does  not  fay 
cond  to  refolve,  to  diffipate.  what  are  thofe  remedies  which 

cool  and  moiflen  ;  and  *tis  proba¬ 
ble,  that  what  he  calls  Medicine  in  this  place, 
fervid  like  wife  for  Food  :  Which  he  feems  to 
infinuate  a  little  after,  when  he  fays,  that  the 
Meat  and  Drinks  which  men  ufe  in  their  health , 
ought  to  ferve  them  when  they  are  fak,  c hoofing 
or  preparing  them  according  to  the  prefent  occafi- 
on 7  of  cooling  or  mol  fining,  drying  or  heating. 

As  this  relates  to  the  Diet  of  the  fic\,  we 
may  confult  what  has  been  before  faid  upon 
that  Head.  Hippocrates  ufed  thofe  Medicines 
which  thickned,  or  refolve d  and  dijfipated ,  as 
well  externally  as  internally,  as  well  to  draw 
the  matter  of  an  Abfcefs  to  the  Head,  as  to 
refolve  and  didipate  a  Tumour ,  or  to  thicken 
a  iharp  and  thin  Humour,  or  to  attenuate  or 
fubtilize  thick  vifeid  ufes.  Of  thefe  more  un¬ 
der  the  Chapter  of  his  Pharmacy . 

CHA?! 
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CHAP.  XX. 


Of  f/ipnotic  or  {Sleep-procuring  Me¬ 
dicines. 

\ 

TJ Ippocrates  {peaking  in  the  aforefaid  paflage 
“  of  Remedies  (a)  which  procure  fleep,  fays  have  obm 
they  produce  this  effetl ,  (b)  by  calming  or  giving  perved  in  the 
reft  to  the  bloody  neither  does  he  tell  us  wha t  precedingChap. 
thefe  Medicines  are.  He  fpeaks  in  feveral  that  the  Botl^ 
other  places  of  a  Plant  which  he  calls  (c)  Me- from  whence 
con ,  which  is  the  name  the  Greeks  call  the  Poppy  this  pajjnge  is 
by.  But  3tis  remarkable  that  he  generally  attri-  taken  ^  hits  been 
butes  to  this  Plant  a  purgative  quality ;  ftCY.lbfd  t0 , 
which  makes  it  plain,  that  he  did  not  mean  Pol*b,,ls’  who, 
the  Poppy  by  it.  Id)  Galen  tells  Us  that  fome  as  fee 

took  the  Peplus  which  we  have  ranked  before 
amongft  the  Purgatives,  and  Sfatlm  Poppy‘ban  Hipp0. 
for  the  fame  Plant ;  and  tn  his  GltJJes  upon  cmcs 
Hippocrates  he  fays,  that  Meconium  and  P eplus  // ,  »  » 

fignified  frequently  the  fame  thing  in  him.V  >  ,  ‘ 

I  fuppofe  we  ought  to  read  Mecon,  and  not^*n*  * 
Meconium ,  Pliny  taking  notice  that  the  M  l  ~ 

thymale  which  is  the  fame  with  the  Peplus  P1  #f  ]u 

wasotherwife  call’d  Me  con,  or  at  leail  Galen  j ^ . ‘ 

ought  to  have  faid  that  the  Meconium  was 
the  Juice  of  the  Peplus  ,  and  not  the  Peplus 
itfelf. 

We  find  notwithftanding  in  Hippocrates  , 
fome  paffages  in  which  thele  two  words  Me- 
con  and  Meconium  are  taken  in  the  fame 
fenfe,  in  which  the  Greeks  of  the  following 
Ages  conftantly  ufed  them,  that  is,  the  firit 
fignified  Poppy,  and  the  latter  the  juice  of  it  ; 
which  thews  that  in  Hippocrates s  time,  two 
very  different  things  were  called  by  the 
fame  name  j  the  Peplus  which  is  a  purging 
Tithymale  ,  and  the  Poppy  which  is  Aftrin- 
gent  and  Somniferous.  He  fpeaks  likewife  of 
a  third  fort  of  Meconium  drawn  from  the  Ex¬ 
crements , 
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crements ,  which  name  ihas  been  fince  given 
to  the  Excrements  firR  voided  by  a  Child 
newly  born.  In  the  fecond  Book  or  -Womens 
difiempers ,  he  propofes  (e)  the  Juice  of  Poppy 
for  a  diltemper  of  the  Matrix,  and  as  a  proof 
that  he  meant  the  Juice  of  Poppy,  whfch 
from  the  word  caufes  deep,  he  calls  it  .  within  a  few  lines  af- 
lirfa,  Ju,ce»  is  ter. the  (f)  hipnotic  Meconium ,  to  diftinguifh  it 
formed  that  of  from  the  other. 

qtiovi  or  Opi*  From  hence  it  is  apparent  triat  he  knew 
um  in  Latin,  the  virtue  of  the  Poppy,  but  it  is  obfervable 
We  may  find  in  phtf  he  us’d  it  very  feldom  j  and  I  do  not 
Diofcorides^efmd  that  he  propofes  this  Remedy  in  the 
difference  be-  cafes  to  which  it  has  been  fince  apply ’d,  that 
tween  Opium,  jg  in  wakings,  and  especially  in  pains.  We 
and  Mecom-  fh  all  have  occafion  to  lay  more  of  this  Re- 
%  v‘  e  n  medy,  (g)  in  the  fequel,  and  of  the  ufe  the 

{J)  Tvvuj/-  Ancients  made,  and  the  doubts  they  had  of 
xoy  [/.manor, 

(jJ  See  below  There  is  another  pafTage  in  Hippocrates , 
in  theChapt.  of  wherein  he  mentions  the  white  and  black  Pop- 

T^ent  m  W  in  thefe  words.  The  %  &ys  he,  is  A- 

.  fringe  nt\  the  black \  more  than  the  white ,  yet 

lib  2.  *  w^te  ts  f°  hhe wife,  if)  but  if  nourijhes  and  ts 

(:\  *  /  of  great  force .  Diofcorides  and  Galen  inform 

V  s,  that  the  Ancients  put  Poppy-feeds  in  their 

Cakes,  which  they  made  of  Meal  and  Honey, 
and  fometime  even  into  their  Bread,  as  it 
is  not  likely  they  did  it  for  nourilhment. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  fome  fault  in  the  Text 
of  Hippocrates . 
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CHAP.  XXL 


i  Of  the  Specific Remedies  of  the  feveral 

dijlempers ,  *  i vhofe  operations  are  not 
accounted  for . 


rlTHe  Medicines  hitherto  fpoke  of  a<5t  after  a 
fenfible  manner,  and  it  was  by  their  means 
that  Hippocrates  anfwered  the  general  intenti¬ 
ons  which  he  propofed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes. 
There  were  other  Medicines  which  he  made  ufe 
offer  no  other  reafon  buc  the  known  fuccefs  of 
them  in  feveral  particular  cafes.  His  own  ex¬ 
perience,  and  that  ofhispredecelfors,  wasfuf» 
ncient  to  eftablifh.  the  ufe  of  them,  tho  he 
could  not  rationally  account  for  their  effe&s. 

We  fhall  give  fome  inftances  of  thefe  reme¬ 
dies  in  the  account  of  Hippocrates  s  method  of 
curing  fome  particular  difeafes.  But  we  muff 
not  forget  here  that  thefe  remedies  were  chief¬ 
ly  fuch  as  he  inherited  from  his  prcdeceffors 
the  Afclepiades,  who  being  Empiricks,  did  not 
much  trouble  themfelves  how  their  Medicines 
operated,  fo  the  Patients  were  cured.  Tho 
Hippocrates  relied  very  much  upon  the  former 
fort  of  Medicines,  yet  he  did  not  negleft  thefe, 
for  almoft  all  the  Phylicians  after  him  continu¬ 
ed  the  ufe  of  both  forts  in  their  practice,  the 
one  fupplying  the  defects  of  the  other* 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  the  Remedies  apply  d  externally  to 
diverfe  parts  of  the  Body.  Of  Bom- 
pound  Medicines  in  general,  and  of 
the  Pharmacy  of  Hippocrates. 

(a)  rW„,  wVo,  A  Mongft  the  Remedies  external- 
'  r.  ~  1y  apply  d,  [a)  Fomentations 

were  the  dnef’  Thefewereape- 
VZKnZZ-  culiar  fort  of  Bath  which  Hiffo- 
“  j  5  cr^rcr  ufed  very  often,  and  which 

from  x"*"»  Was  made  feveral  ways.  The  firft 

“i."  o  Herb  or  Si»pi»  <PP'°P™“  £ 

i» ,ho Uj 

turn  fiorn  Foverc.  This  was  chiefly  us  d  in  diftempers 

(„)  Tnisfortof  Fomentation  of  the  Womb ,  of  the  the 

<*//*</  s>**9ierfi*  ,  Bladder,  the  Reins,  and  generally 
from  \yKdtii{eivJo  lie  with-  all  the  parts  below  the  Diaphragm, 
in.  Lit),  de* Superfatat.  de  This  Remedy  might  be  referr  d  to 
ration?  viftus  in  acutis,  de  the  Chapter  of  Baths,  of  which  it 
’  is  a  kind .  .  v 

The  fecond  way  of  Fomenting,  was  to  take 
warm  Water,  and  put  it  into  a  Slynox  Bladder, 
or  even  into  a  Copper  or  Earthen  hefjel ,  and  to 
apply  it  to  the  part  affe&ed  ;  as  for  example, 
upon  the  fide  in  a  Pleurifie.  They  ufe  likewile 
a  large  Sponge,  which  tiiey  dipt  in  the  water 
or  other  hot  Liquor,  and  fqueezed  out  part 
of  the  water  before  they  apply  d  it.  1  he  lame 
ufe  they  made  of  Barley,  or  Fetches,  or  Bran  5 
whi  ch  was  boy  I’d  in  feme  proper  liquor,  and 
apply  d  in  a  linnen  bag,  Thefe  Fomentations 
were  call'd  moift  Fomentations . 

He  us’d  alfo  dry  ones  made  of  Salt  or  Mu- 
let,  made  very  hot,  and  applied  in  bags  upon 
the  part*  *  *ie 


morb. 


a* 


O'-- 
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The  lad  fort  of  Fomentations  was  by  way  of 
Vapour,  which  deam’ d  from  feme  hot  Liquor. 

We  find  an  inftance  of  this  fort  of  Fomenta¬ 
tions  in  the  firli:  Book  of  Womens  difiempers. 

He  call  at  federal  times  bits  of  red  hot  Iron 
into  urine,  and  covering  the  Patient  clofe 
upwards,  caufed  her  to  receive  the  deam  be¬ 
low.  His  ddign  in  rhefe  Fomentations,  was 
to  warm  the  parr,  to  refolve  or  difhpate,  and 
draw  out  the  peccant  matter,  if  any  where,  to 
mollifie  and  aiiwage  pain,  to  open  the  paflages 
or  even  to  fhut  them,  accordipg  as  the  Fo¬ 
mentations  were  Emollient  or  Adringent. 

(c)Fumigations  wereiikewife  very  much  ufed  (c)  ^vy.ia!fy.d^ 
by  Hippocrates  for  the  following  intentions.  Tct^  ^09y. 
(d)  In  the  Qfiinzy  he  burnt  Hy/op,  with  Sulphur  ^XcL(ri^ 
and  Pitch ,  and  caufed  the  Smoke  to  be  drawn  qq  De'rviorb. 
into  the  Throat  thro  a  Tunnel,  which  brought  pb.  3. 
away  abundance  of  Tlegm  thro  the  Mouth, 
and  thro  the  No fe,  or  elle  he  took  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  (e)  Nitre ,  Marjerom,  and  Crefs-  (>)  De  morfo 
feeds ,  which  he  boyl  d  in  Water ,  Vinegar  and  lib.  i . 

Oyl ,  and  while  it  was  on  the  Fire,  caus’d  the 
deam  to  be  drawn  in  by  a  Pipe.  We  find, 
particularly  in  Hippocrates,  a  great  number  of 
Fumigants  for  the  diftempers  of  Women,  to 
provoke  their  Menfes,  and  to  check  them,  to 
help  conception,  and  to  eafe  pains  in  the 
Matrix,  and  the  luffocation  of  it.  He  us  d 
on  thefe  occafions,  fuch  Aromatieks  as  were 
then  know  n,  as  Cinnamon ,  Cajfia ,  Myrrh,  and 
feveral  Odoriferous  Plants,  as  likewife  lomc 
Minerals,  fuch  as  Niter ,  Sulphur ,  and  Pitch 9 
and  causd  them  to  receive  the  vapours  into 
the  Matrix,  by  means  of  a  Tunnel. 

(f)  Gargles ,  which  are  likewife  a  fort  0 ((f)  'Ay^y*?. 
Fomentations  for  the  Mouth  and  Throat,  ydAur a.,  & 
were  alio  known  to  Hippocratesi  He  ufed  in  dyety*<>y wi¬ 
the  Quinzy,  a  Gargle  made  of  Afarjerom ,  Sa-  ^  * 

'vory,  Selery ,  Mint  and  Nitre ,  boy  Id  with  Wa-  %cf* 
ter  and  a  little  Vinegar .  When  this  was  drain¬ 
ed,  they  added  Honey  to  it,  and  wafh’d  their 
Mouths  frequently  with  it.  X  2  They 


i 


o8 
( g)  ’E* 


*) 


etioV-, 


a.h&(p±)lv.teQV 
Tuefe  three 
word-  Hippo 
crates  afes  to 
fgnify  all  that 
is  proper  to  a- 
noint. 


(h)  See  Diof- 
corides. 


(i )  De  (imp) 
Meciicam.  fa 
cuJwtib. lib  2 
In  glotfis 
Hippocratis. 


(1)  K#* 

Kvr|Ky7H. 
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They  madelikewife  very  great  ufe  of  (g)Oyls 
and  Oyntments ,  in  order  to  mollihe  and  to 
abate  pain,  to  ripen  Boils,  to  refolve  Turnouts, 
to  lefrefh  after  wearinefs,  to  make  the  body 
fupple,  and  divers  others  particular  intenti¬ 
ons.  We  (hall  have  occafion  to  ipeak  further 
of  Oyntments  and  Liquid  Perfumes  hereafter,  in 
the  Chapter  of  Prodicm ,  one  of  Hippocrates  s 
Scholars.  Hippocrates  us  d  fomttimes  Oyl  ot 
Olives  n eat,  fometimes  he  infufed  fome  Sam¬ 
ple  into  it,  as  the  leaves  of  Myrtle  ox  Rofes\ 
this  latter  Oyl  was  in  great  requeil  amongft 
the  Ancients. 

There  were  other  forts  of  Oyls  more  com¬ 
pounded.  Hippocrates  fpeaks  of  an  Oyl  01 
Unguent  calld  (h)  Sujinum,  which  was  made 
of  the  Flowers  of  the  Iris ,  of  fome  Aroma- 
ticks,  of  an  Ointment  of  Narciffus  made  with 
the  Flowers  of  Narciffus i  and  Aromaticks  in¬ 
fufed  in  Oyl.  But  the  moll  considerable  or 
the  moil  compound  Oyntment  that  he  men¬ 
tions  ,  is  that  which  he  calls  Netopum ,  which 
he  prepar’d  particularly  for  Women.  Hefychi- 
us  tells  us,  that  it  was  an  Oyntment  con- 
filing  of  a  great  number  of  Ingredients. 
Hippocrates  fpeaks  like  wife  of  an  Oyl  or 
Oyntment  of  iHigypt,  which  was  compound¬ 
ed  as  it  is  elfewhere,  of  abundance  of  Aro¬ 
maticks,  which  Teems  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
Netopum,  or  as  Diofcorides  calls  it,  Metopium. 
As  for  another  Oyl,  which  was  called  the 
white  0)1  of  JBgypt,  Galen  fays  (/Jin  one  place, 
that  it  was  only  very  hne  Oyl  of  Olives  ; 
(  f)  but  in  another  place  he  tells  us,  that  it  was 
the  lame  Oyl  or  Oyntment  that  was  other- 
wife  call’d  Mendefium . 

Hippocrates  us’d  alfo  a  fort  of  Oyntment 
which  he  call’d  (7)  Ceratum ,  which  confided 
chiefly  of  Oyl  and  Wax,  which  gave  name  to 
the  Medicine.  The  Compofition  of  one  Cera¬ 
tum,  which  lie  recommends  for  the  foftning 
of  a  Tumour,  and  cleaning  of  a  Wound,  was 
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A 

this.  Take  the  quantity  of  a  Nut  of  the  Marrow 
or  Fat  of  a  Sheep 9  of  Mafic  f  or  Turpentine  the 
quantity  of  a  Bean ,  and*  as  mud)  Wax,  melt  thefi 
over  a  Fire  with  Oyl  of  Rofes  7  for  a  Cera - 

turn. 

Sometimes  he  added  mixed  Pitch  and  Wax, 
and  putting  a  quantum  fufficit  of  Oyl,  made  a 
compofition  of  greater  confidence  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  which  he  call  d  (m)  Ceropifus.  (m) 

( n)Cataplafms  were  a  fort  of  Medicament  of 
lefs  confidence  than  the  two  former.  Theyfo\  KiiTcfc^ 
confided  of  Powders  or  Herbs  deep'd  or  boy  Id '  t 
in  water,  or  fome  other  liquor,  to  which  they  " 
lometimes  put  Oyl.  In  the  Quinsy 7  Hippocrates 
order?  a  Cataplafm  made  of  Barly-meal  boil'd 
in  Wine  and  Oyl.  Cataplafms  were  uied  with 
intention  of  foftning,  lenifying  ,  or  revolving 
Tumours,  or  ripning  of  the  Ablcelies  like  the 
Cerata ;  they  had  alfo  cooiing  .  Caraplalms 
made  of  the  Leaves  of  Beets  or  Olive ,  Fig  or 
Oak  Leaves  boil’d  in  Water. 

Hippocrates  us’d  aifo  a  fort  of  Medicines  cafo 
led  a  (o)  Collyriuni.  It  was  compounded  of  (o)Kc\a£&ci'? 
Powders,  to  which  was  added  a  (mall  quanti-  Dr  rnorb.  ma¬ 
ty  of  fome  Oyntment  or  Juice  of  a  Plant,  tolk-r.  lib.  3. 
make  a  folid  dry  Mafs,  the  form  of  which 
was  round  and  long,  which  was  kept  for 

ufe.  '  ■  /  .  . 

Another  Compoiition  not  much  different 
from  the  other,  but  in  the  form,  the  Ingiedi-  whkh 

ents  being  much  of  the  fame  nature,  was  a  fenijies  *Cakt;, 
fort  of (p)Loz,ange, of  the  bignefs  of  a  final!  piece  'focaufe  tbefe 
of  Money,  which  was  u lea  to  be  burnt  upon  uyanges  were 
Coals  for  a  perfume,  and  to  be  powdered  for  flat  and  dsmd 
other  ufes,  as  we  fhall  fee  more  particularly  /  a  little 
hereafter.  We  find  likewife  in  Hippocrates  s  &$Qt 7x1$ 

Defcriptions  torP owdersf  ot  fever al  riles  to  take  £ 7 or  S'c^-yjn-- 
off  Fungous  flelh  ,  and  to  blow  into  the  Eyes 
in  Opthalmies ,  Sec.  ^  ^  f  the bignHs  r 

Thefe  are  aim  oil  all  the  Medicines  ufed  ex-  weight  cf  a 
ternally.  We  fliall  have  occalion  to  take  jpyravz, 
notice  of  a  certain  Compofition  of  this  n:r  morb. 

X  x  tore;  ’  lih  >. 


\ 


\ 


ture,  in  the  Chapter  of  Womens  diftempers.  As 
for  the  Compound  Medicines  taken  inwardly, 
(q)  they  were  either  Liquid  or  Solid,  (q)  Thofe 

cToTat*  which  were  in  a  Liquid  form,  were  prepared 

either  by  deco&ion,  or  inf u (ion  in  a  proper 
Liquor,  which,  when  drain'd,  was  kept  for 
life,  or  by  macerating  certain  Powders  in 
fucn  Liquors,  and  fo  taking  them  together,  or 
,  by  mixing  divers  Liquors  together,  (r)  We 
V  'e!7eCh;  have  given  before  the  preparation  of  a  Potion, 
o)  ;t>e  Diet  of  cajp(j  Cyceon,  and  fome  others-  The  Medi- 

ne'.  ukj'  cines  in (s)  Solid  form,  confined  of  Juices,  in- 
(s^cLictrora  {pifl'ate(^bf  Gums,  Rolins  or  Powder  made  up 
frornna joTi.Hv  wjth  them,  or  with  Honey , '  or  fomething 
to  (wallow  pr0per  to  give  the  necetfary  confidence  to 
(nwethjng  that  tjie  Medicine.  Thefe  were  made  up  in  a  form 
* J]  ld'  and  quantity  fit  to  be  fwaliow'd  with 
eafe. 

Amongd  the  folid  Medicines  maybe  ranked 
that  which  is  delivered  in  the  firft  Book  of 
Womens  diftempers ,  under  the  Title  of  (t)  the 
(0  TIavI  Salt  Medicine. 

'  ~  &  There  was  a  third  fort  of  Medicine,  which 

A  u  *  L*  was  betwixt  Liquid  and  Solid,  which  was  a 
Vtfj'-ro-;.  p()rt  0f  Lam  bit  we,  which  they  were  forced 

to  keep  fome  time  to  dilTolve  in  the  Mouth, 
*.e\  that  they  might  fwallow  it  leifurely.  This 

*7}  <!T0,  -  UP  Remedy  was  ufed  to  take  off  the  Acrimony 
G‘l7ieY?  l'1'  thofe  Humours  which  falls  fometimes  upon 
f  )  *v\  -n  tllis  P^t,  provoke  Coughing,  and  other 
'UJ  «  inconveniencies.  Honey  was  the  Bafis  oflt,  as 

iKhtuL-  we  fhaJlfeein  fome  deferiptions  to  come,  in 
Jrom '  the  relation  of  fome  indances  of  diltempers, 
to  tick*  cur  d  by  Hippocrates  s  method 

By  all  this  we  may  fee  what  fort  of  Com- 
p  cmd  Medicines  Hippocrates  ufed.  If  the  Book  Be 
AffeEHontbus  be  his,  we  may  infer  from  thence* 
that  he  wrote  particularly  upon  this  fubjech 
The  Author  in  that  Book  quoting  others 
which  treat  of  Medicaments  only .  Thefe  Books 
bore  the  title  of  Pharmaca  ;  and  Pharmacitis3 
lay?  our  Author,  ut  Seri Jum  eft  in  Pharmacia , 

that 
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that  is,  in  Libris  Dc  Pharmacia  Jgentibtts. 

The  word  P harmacitie  is  an  Adjective,  ^  to 
which  the  Subftantive  Liber,  which  is  under-  \ 

flood,  mull  be  joyned.  Pharmacms  Liber,  the 
Bookof  Medicines.  But  this  Book  has  oten 
afcribd  to  Polybius ,  Son-in-law  to  Hipocrates  > 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  thefe  Boo^s,  01  tins 
Book  of  Medicaments,  is  cited  no  where  eke  by 
Hipocrates.  Galen  obferves ,  that  thofe  (or  t  of 
Books  were  very  rare  in  thole  days,  became 
the  Ancient  Phvficians  ufed  to  give  a ‘Receipt 
of  the  Medicines  they  ufed,  wnh  the  mitoiy 
of  the  diftemper  they  ufed  them  for. 

Another  thing  which  is  worth  our  pDlu- 
vation  is,  that  the  compound  Medicines  or 
Hippocrates  were  but  very  few,  and  conhlted 
of  very  few  Simples,  four  or  fave  at  moL. 

We  find  indeed  in  Atlunnus  the  defcnpuon  of 
a  very  compounded  Antidote,  which  he  cads 
Hippocrates  s  Antidote,  for  which  he  fays,  the 
Athenians  trefented  him  with  a  Crcren.  But  this 
is  plainly  a  fittion,^  and  one  of  tne  fp^1(dus 
Titles  the  Greeks  ufed  to  give  to  then  Medi¬ 
cines,  to  promote  the  (ale,  of  wnicii  w* 
fhallfee  more  examples  hereafter. 

Herewemuft  take  notice,  that  Hipocrates 
nndertfood  Pharmacy ,  or  the  Art  of  Com,  ound 
in?  or  Preparing  Medicines,  {w)  This  G alert  ( w)  L*b.  He 
endeavours  to  prove  from  a  patTage  ,  of  the  Tteuca  ad 
fecond  Book  of  the  Epidemicks,  where  he  I  non, 

introduces  Hippocrates  (xy  rbit  pH- 

■whereof  fo  many  different  j  /ci/re,  ns  we 

for  all  are  not  compounded  stake,  bu  /  fr  mVhjy 

ter  one  manner,  and  others  after  anoth  .<  •  „  crate:  j  eri 

jimples  ought  to  be  boyl  d  quick,  others  jWv  ^Icn.  .*■  the 
Thly  an  likewife  differently  prepared.  Some  „f  the 

Kre  drfd  Come  are  fiampt,  fome  ate  botly  jimi  a,,j  /,» 

A  fir/  ’  us.  gives  it  vs 

The 'h ft  obfervation  we  fhall  make  uponwr,  Mere,* 
the  Pharmacy  of  Hippocrates  is,  that  he  not  fnm  reliant  ,  < 
only  underftcod  the  preparation  of  M«n<«nes.  h  "W** 

M 
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hut  that  he  prepar’d  them  himfelf,  or  in  his 
own  Houie  Dy  his  Servants,  after  his  own  di¬ 
rections.  This  was  the  practice  of  the  Phyfici- 
ans  of  thofe  times,  when  neither  Pharmacy  nor 
Surgery  were  become  particular  profelfions. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

A  Lift  of  the  Simples  ns’ d  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates, 


A 

A  Gnus  Callus, 
Alica. 

Alom,  Alom  of  Egypt. 

Sciffil  Alom. 

Burnt  Alom: 
Almonds. 

Amomum.  * 
Anagallis. 

Anagyris. 

Alkanet.  * 

Ammoniac.  Gum, 
Aneth.  . 

Anife. 

Anthem  us,  or  Anthe- 
mis. 

Alparagus. 

After-birth  humane, 
Afphod  ii. 

Atriplex.  * 

Amber 
Ah  its  D&ng. 
Afh-tree, 

Apples. 


B 

,  i 

Prafs,  and  its  Bull, 
U  Filings  ,  Scales , 
and  Calx . 

Birth  wort. 

Baccharis.  * 

Butter. 

Blites. 

Bulbus  albus, 

Buibus  parvus  growing 
among  the  Corn . 
Bcmbylium,  a  fort  of 
Me  Ufa,  Erot* 
Bryony. 

Buprdlis ,  the  name 
both  of  a  Plant,  and 
an  Animal, 

Beetles. 

Beans. 

Bafil. 

Barley, 

Achilles  $  Barley. 
Bramble.- 

Bulls, 
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Bulls  Gall ,  Liver ,  Clary. 
andVrine .  Carrots 

Cinquefoil. 

C  Cuttle-fifh,  its  Bones, 

and  Eggs, 

^Livers,  Goofegraf s.  Chalk 
^  Cachrys. 


Calamint. 

Calamus  aromaticus. 
Cantharides,  * 
Capers. 

Cardamomes. 

Cafia. 

Callor. 


D 

T)°g 

Daphnoides. 

Daucus. 

Dittany. 

Dittany  of  Crete, 


Cedar,  and  its  Ro fin,  Dracontium 
Centaury.  Dracuncunculus. 


Chalcitis 
Chamseleon. 
Chondrus. 
Coleworts. 
Chrethmus. 
Chryfocolla. 
Chryfitis. 
Cinnamon. 
Cneorutn. 
Cnidia  Grana. 
Cnicus. 
Colocynthis. 


Docks* 


E 


TjBony. 

Elate  rium. 
Epipetrum. 
Erviolum. 
Ervum. 
Eryfinum. 
Evanthemum 
Eggs. 


Cucumbers  Garden  and  Elder. 
tvild. 

Conyza.  E 

Coriander. 

Crateogonon.  .  ICRankincenfe. 
Crefles.  x  Frankincenfe  gro~ 

Cumine,  vulgar,  and  nutated. 

Ethiopian.  Flower,  or  Meal  of fe- 

Cyclamen.  veral  forts  of  Grain, 

Cyperus.  fine  and  courfe . 

Cyprefs;  Fenugreek. 

Cytiius.  Fennel. 

Crayhfh.  Ferula. 

Cheefe.  W  ''  Fig- 
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Fig-tree,  Garden  and  Hemp. 
wild ,it sLeavesfVtod  Honey. 
and  Fruity  &c.  Honey  of  Cedar. 

Frcgs. 

Feverfew.  1 

Fox  Dung. 

J  llncus  odoratus 


Iris. 

Jfatis  or  Wood. 
f^Arlick.  Ivie. 

^  Goofe  Grafs.  Cli¬ 
vers.  L 

Goat,  the  Mlf,  Dung, 

Excrements  of  the  J  Oadftone. 

Skjn}  Fat,  and  Homs,  Lettice. 

Gourds.  Lagopyrus. 

Gall  of  Oxen ,  Swine ,  Laferpitium. 

Sea  Scorpion,  See.  Laurel. 

Galbanum.  Lentills. 

Galls  Nuts  Lenrifcus.  . 

Gians  Egyptia.  Lees  of  Wine 

Grapes,  and  the  mafs  Lees  of  Wine  burnt 
of ’em  after  pr  effing.  Lotus. 

Lupines. 

H  .  .  \  Cyanaus 

Lapis  j  Mag„eJi^ 

•■’^Emlock.  Leeks. 

Horns  of  Oxen, Goats ,  - 

and  Deer,  raff  d,  M 

and  bu\nt. 

Hellebore,  white  and  \/^Arfla  Mallow 
black,  Mugwort. 

Heath.  Mufhromes. 

Herb  Charien.  -  Milk,  Ajfes  ,  Cows  , 

Hedgehog-  Mares,  Bitches. 

Sea  Hedgehog.  Maffick  Tree . 

Hippemarathrum.  Maffick 
Hippophae.  Malicorium. 

Holoconitis*  Mandrake. 

Hyffop  ✓  vulgar  ,  and  Mallow. 

Cilician .  Meconitis. 

Hares  Wool  (*)  Meconium  pttrgans. 

Me 
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Meconium  fomniferum. 
Meconium,  an  excre¬ 
ment . 

Melanthium- 

Melilot. 

Mint. 

;  Mercury  the  Herb ♦ 
Mulberries. 

Millet. 

|  Minium* 

(  Mify. 

Modus,  a  root. 
Molybdaena. 

Mofs. 

|  Muftard. 

|  Mules  Dung. 

I  Myrica. 

!  Myrrh. 

I  Myrrha  Stable. 

Myrtle. 

I  Myrtidanum. 

I  N 

”VT  Arciflus. 

^  Nardus. 

Nitre. 

Nitre  red. 

Nuts  Ihapan. 

Nettle. 

Navel  wort. 


O 


/^Nions. 

^  Orache. 

Oats. 

Oak. 

Oyl. 

Oenanthe. 

Oefype. 

Olive,  f food ,  Leave*. 


Gall ,  Fruit ,  Stones , 
and  Oyl. 

Origanum. 

Orobus. 

Orpiment. 

Orpine. 


pimpernel 

Parfley  Baftard, 
Pomegranate. 
Pepper* 

Panax. 

(b)  Poppy. 

Peplium. 

Peplus. 

Pompions. 

Parfley. 

Parfley  curled . 

Pencedanum. 

Poplar. 

Phafeolus. 

Philiftium, 

Pine,  and  its  Kernel. 
Peony. 

Pears. 

Peafr,  and  dryt 
Purflan. 

Pitch. 

Praflium. 

Pfeudodi&amnus. 

Pennyroyal. 

* '  e 

> 

a 

/^Nllick  Lime, 

R 


RAifins 
Rhadifh. 


3i* 


Ranunculus. 

Root  white . 

Refine. 

Rhamus* 

Rhus. 

Ricinus. 

Rocket. 

Rofc 

Rofernary. 

Rubia* 

Rue. 

S 
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Struthium. 

Sty  bis. 

Styrax. 

Soot. 

Sea  Calfs  Lungs* 

Spelt. 


'THorn  white,' 

A  ThomEgyptian. 
Turnep. 
Turpentine. 

Teda 

COthernwood.  Terra  ^Egyptiacu. 
^  Silver  ,  and  its  Terra  nigra  Sarnia 
Flower.  Thapfia. 

Spices  of  all  forts.  Thlapfi. 

Stag  its  horns ,  &c,  Time. 

Services,or  Sorb  Apples.  Thymbra. 

Sea  water.  Tithymalus. 

Succory  yellow  Tithymalis. 

Sheeps  Fat,  Marrow ,  Torpedo- 


and.  Dung 
Saffron. 
Sagapenum. 
Sandarach,  Gum, 
Savoury. 

Savin. 

Sage. 

S^ammony. 

Squills. 

Scolopendrium 

Salt. 

Sait  of  The  be  s. 

Seleri 

Sefanmm. 

Sefamoides. 

Spodium. 

Sulphur . 

Stavefacre. 

Scaebe. 


Tortoife. 

Tragus. 

T  ribulus. 

Trefoil. 

Trigonum. 


V 

VIper* 

*  Verbafcum. 
Verdegrife. 

Verjus.  ' 

Vine,  it  s  tVood, Leaves., 
and  Ten  dr  els. 
Vinegar. 

}  £: 

\lriue: 

YV  Worm* 
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W  x 

TT J  Ormwood  V 

Wax,whiteWax  **Anthium. 

Wheat.  2. 

Whey.  y 

Worms.  Ea. 

Wine,  of  fever  al  forts . 

Thefe  are  the  names  that  occur  in  Hipocra¬ 
tes,  except  perhaps  a  vuy  few,  which  may 
have  efcap  d  cur  notice.  1 heG  eel>,\ike  mofto- 
ther  Languages,  having  fuffered  great  altera¬ 
tion,  and  the  names  of  diverfe  Plants  being 
chang'd,it  became  within  2  or  3  Ages  different 
to  determ  in  whatPlantsi^//?/?0cr^cr  defign*d  by 
fome  of  em  ;  but  the  number  of  em  is  To  fmall 
that  the  lofs  is  not  very  confiderable. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 


f  ..•*# 


Some  injlances  of  particular  of 

fome  Difeafes ,  both  Avtfi&'ysfcfFfi  Uvn- 

Yiical . 


WE 


■  .  ,  i-fswm 

„  (hall  find  here,befides  the  pra&iceof  the 
general  ru'es  before  laid  down,  feveral 
particular  Medicines  of  which  no  mention  has 
been  made.  We  have  already  feen  Hipocra¬ 
tes's  diftin&ion  between  Fevers  that  were  not 
fymptomatical,  but  were  of  themfelves  the  ori¬ 
ginal  diflemper ,  and  thofe  which  attended  in- 
flamations.  We  have  obferv  ci,  that  in  the  firfl 
fort  of  Fevers  Diet  was  the  only  Medicine,  he 
not  thinking  it  neceffary  neither  to  bleed  or 
purge,  or  do  any  thing  more  than  nurfe  them 
after  the  manner  below  laid  down. 

We 


giS 


' .  t 


fa)  De dlaeta 
in  acucis. 


( b )  Dc  bcis 
in  hom 

(c)  Diicta  in 
acutis. 


(/)  See  tie 
Chapter  of 
Diet . 
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We  have  feen  likewife  the  ufe  he  made  of 
bleeding  and  purging  in  inflawattons,  fuch  as 
the  Vleurifie  and  Peripnekmonie ,  and  his  cauti¬ 
ons  in  the  ufe  of  them. 

In  the  firit  of  thefe  diftempers  he  attempted 
to  abate  the  pain  of  the  fide,  or  to  difiipate 
the  peccant  matter,  by  applying  Fomentati¬ 
ons  upon  the  part.  In  the  cafe  of  the  man  that 
was  not  blooded  till  the  eighth  day  of  his 
Pleurifie,  he  takes  exprefs  notice  that  the 
Fomentations  had  not  at  all  abated  the  pain, which 
fuppofes  him  to  have  begun  with  them.  Fo- 
mentations  were,  and  have  been  a  long  time,^ 
aimoft  an  univerfal  Remedy,  and  the  ufe  ot 
of  Is,  Ojntments ,  Cataplafms ,  and  other  ex¬ 
ternal  Medicines  was  near  as  common,  as  the 
fequel  will  fhew.  Hippocrates  did  not  only 
apply  thefe  Medicines  to  the  part  affe&ed  in 
the  Pleurifie.  whofe  feat  is  in  the  fide  :  (a)  He 
caufed  almolr  all  the  body,  and  particularly  the 
Loins  and  Thighs  to  be  anointed.  Ofthofe 
remedies  which  he  gave  inwardly  in  this  di- 
ltemper,  he  appears  to  have  relied  moll  upon 
thofe  which  promoted  (b)  fpitting.  He  pro- 
pofesalfothe  following  remedy. (c)Take, fays  he, 
Sothernmod  ,  Pepper  ,  and  blacky  Hellebore7 
boyl  them  in  Vinegar  and  Honey ,  and  give  it  in  the 
beginning  of  the  diftemrer ,  if  the  pain  be  urgent . 
He  prefcribes  in  the  fame  cafe,  as  alfo  in  inca¬ 
rnations  of  the  Liver,  and  pains  about  the  Dia¬ 
phragm,  Panax  boy  I’d  in  the  fame  Liquor  j 
and  intimates  that  thefe  Medicines  ferve  to 
loofen  the  Belly,  and  fo  provoke  urine  }  lo 
that  black  Hellebore  ordered  in  the  hift  pre¬ 
fer  ipt  ion,  mull  not  be  taken  for  a  true  purga¬ 
tive,  becaule  it  would  have  been  againlf  his 
principles, but  for  a  Medicine  that  only  looferfls 
the  Belly  gently,  and  was  about  the  ftrength 
of  a  Clyfter.  In  another  place  he  allows 
urine  {d)  to  his  Pleuriticks,  fo  it  be  not  a 
ftrong  Wine.and  it  be  well  diluted.  He  al¬ 
lows  it  likewife  in  a  lort  of  inflamation  of  the 

Lungs 
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Lungs  and  in  a  Lethargy,  which  makes  me  the 
lefs  furprized  at  his  ordering  Pepper  in  a  Pleu- 
rify;  and  which  is  an  argument  that  the  intenti¬ 
on  of  cooling,  or  the  fear  of  heating  ,  were 
not  the  ftrongeft  considerations  upon  which 
Hippocrates  a&ed  in  the  cure  of  acute  diftem- 
pers,  although  he  recommends  elfe where  to 
Pleuri  ticks,  a  drink  made  of  Water  and  Vine¬ 
gar,  into  which  he  fometimes  put  a  little 
Honey,  with  an  intention  to  moiften  and  ex- 
pe&orate.  Perhaps  this  Pepper  Medicine  was 
one  of  the  empirical  Remedies  before  fpoken 
of,  the  experience  whereof  he  had  without 
the  reafon. 

In  a  Peripneumonie,  or  inflamation  of  the 
Lmgs,  his  pra&ice  was  much  the  fame,  as 
in  a  Pleurifie .  We  have  feen  before  that  he  let 
blood  frequently.  We  Shall  only  take  notice 
here,  that  he  endeavoured  to  clear  the  Lungs 
by  Medicines,  that  attenuated  or  incided  vi- 
fcid  matter,  and  help’d  expe&oration.  He 
particularly  for  this  purpofe,  directs  an 
( e)  Elettuary  compofed  of  Pine-apples ,  Galba- '  v  See  the 
'mm,  and  At  tick  Honey. 

We  have  feen  that  he  ordered  bleeding  for  K  - 
thole  that  fuddenly  loft  their  Speech,  or  who 
had  any  fymptoms  of  an  Apoplexy,  Palfy,or 
Convulfions,  and  other  diftempersof  the  like 
nature.  After  this  he  orders  vomiting ,  and  a 
purge  of  a  great  quantity!/)  of  Ailes  Milk,  j  fQ  t%e 
But  this  latter  Remedy  feems  rather  delign’d  quantity  of  a 
for  thofe  that  were  recovered  of  thefe  diftem-  do^en  ,  and 
pers,  or  had  overcome  thefirft  lit.  The  Fo-  fometimes  of 
mentations  likewife  inuft  have  been  uled  in  the  fixteen  herci- 

beginning.  n*-  s*e  [pc 

For  Convulfions  in  particular  he  gave  Pepper,  Chapter  of 
and  black.  Hellebore  in  Chicken  Broth.  He  made  Pursers. 
them  fneeze,  bath ,  foment  and  anoint  continu¬ 
ally.  (g)  In  another  place  he  orders  a  fire  to 
be  made  on  both  jides  the  patients  bed ,  and  gave  (g)  Delocis  in 
him  ALandiake  Root  in  a  fm all  quantity,  and  hoinine. 
applied  Bags  very  hot  to  the  Tendons  be¬ 
hind 
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hind,  without  fpecifying  what  Tendons  he 

m  Xn  a  Quinzy  he  opened  the  Veins  of  the 
Arm,  and  under  the  Tongue  and  Breafts.  He 
*  gave  Lambitives  anti  Gargles,  which  they  were 
to  ufe  hot, and  ufed Fumigations  as  we  have  ta-  . 
ken  notice  alieady.  He  advifes  /having  the 
Head,  and  to  lay  a  Plat  ft  er  to  it,  as  likewiie 
the  Neck  which  was  aifo  to  be  fomented  and 
-  covered  with  Wool.  (*)  In  great  peril  of  fuf- 
focation  he  pierced  the  Wind-pipe,  and  put 
a  Reed  or  Pipe  into  it.  When  the  dileale  be¬ 
gan  to  abate,  he  purged  with  Elaterium,  to 
prevent  a  relapfe.  He  began  the  cure  of  an  Ileos 
by  Vomiting  alio  ;  tho  in  this  diftemper  they 
vomit  of  therofelvestoo  much,  as  we  nave  ob- 
’0 leetkcbMt  ferved  that  he  did  in  a  Cholera,  which  is  like- 
fVmnives  wife  a  difeafe  whofe  chief  fymptom  is  vomit¬ 
ing.  Afterwards  he  let  blood  from  the  Veins 
of  the  Arm  and  of  the  Head,  and  cool’d  all  the 
Diaphragm  ,  not  the  Heart  excepted  >  and 
r  k  '  See  the  warm’d  all  thofe  beiow  ( kj ,  by  placing  the  pa- 
thmer  of  out*  tient  in  a  vefl'el  of  warm  water  and  afterward 
v«rd  Reme-  anointing  him  continually  with  Oy Is,  or  ap¬ 
plying  Cataplafms  as  hot  as  might  be  endured.  t 
He  ufed  alfo  upon  thefe  occalions  Suppofitors 
eight  inches  long,  made  with  Honey  only,  and 
rubb'd  ac  the  end  with  Bulls  Gall.  This  Sup- 
pofitor  having  drawn  away  the  nearelt  excre¬ 
ments,  he  gave  a  Clyfter.  But  if  the  Suppofi- 
torv  had  no  etfeft,  he  thruit  up  the  Anus  the 
fnowt  of  a  pair  of  Bellows,  and  having  blown 
no  the  Belly  and  Inteftines,  he  drew  the  Bel¬ 
lows  and  gave  the  Clyfter.  He  gives  a  caution 
that  this  Clyfter  be  made  of  things  which  do 
not  heat  very  much,  but  fuch  as  ditlolve  the 
excrements  :  and  after  it  is  taken,  he  orders 
the  Anus  to  be  ftopt  with  a  Sponge,  and  the 
Patient  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  keep  the 

Civ  iter  as  long  as  polfibie. 

He  begins  his  Cronical  diltempers  with  the 

Tv  (locating  difeafe  defenb’d  before,  and  taken 
J  0  notice 
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notice  of  as  a  kind  of  a  Hypochondriacal  affection. 

For  the  core  of  this  evil  ^Hippocrates  proposed  hrfl 
walking  and  exercife ;  and  in  cafe  of  weaknefs, 
to  make  ufe  of  fome  carriage,  and  to  make 
ihort  Journeys.  He  adds,  that  they  ought  to 
take  vomits  and  purges  frequently,  to  ufe  cold 
Bathing  in  Summer  and  to  anoint  in  Autumn 
and  Winter,  with  Oyls  ;  to  drink  Jffes  Mill [ 
or  Whey,  to  abltain  from  meats,  either  fweet 
or  oyly ,  and  to  ufe  cooling  things ,  and  fuch  as 
keep  the  Belly  loofe ,  and  to  take  Clyflers.  He 
mentions  (  i)  the  cafe  of  a  young  man,  fome-  (If)  EpHcmt 
thing  like  the  diltemper  we  are  fpeaking  of,  5.  fob  prjnc. 
thas  was  cured  by  repeated  Bleeding.  .  dec  the  Chant# 

His  Pthyfical  patients  he  firft  purg’d  with  of  fading!  ■ 
pretty  violent  purges,  fuch  as  the  Berries  of 
Thyme  Ua  or  Spurge .  After  which  he  gave  them 
Alles  Milk  or  Cows  Milk,  mixt  with  a  third 
part  of  Water  and  Honey,  and  afterwards  all 
forts  of  Milk,  whether  CoWs,  Ailes,  Goats, 
or  Mares,  either  pure,  or  mingled  as  before, 
to  which  he  added  a  little  Salt,  when  he  had 
a  mind  to  make  it  purgative.  (/)  He  burnt  * 
them  likewife  in  the  Back,  and  the  Breaft  in  cilCgfZ 
leveral places,  and  kept  the  Ulcers  open  for  chirm  eery  J 
fome  time.  At  laft  he  had  recourfe  to  purging  qippocrater..  ' 
the  head ,  (m)  the  manner  of  which  has  been  (m)  See  the 
given  before.  He  dieted  them  in  this  diilem-  Chapter  of  Futi 
per  fometimes  with  Goats  flefh,  and  fQme-gdiivei. 
times  with  Swines ,  which,  was  the  advice  of 
Efculapins ,  in  the  fame  cafe  as  we  have  feen 
before.  He  ordered  likewife  to  thofe  that 
could  not  eafily  expectorate  the  matter  with 
which  their  Lungs  were  lluft,  to  eatver y  fat 
fait  Meats,  in  order  to  difeharge  the  puru¬ 
lent  matter,  and  cleanfe  the  Lungs*  He  al¬ 
low  d  them  the  ufe  of  Wine  in  fma.ll  quanti¬ 
ties,  fo  it  were  not  black  and  rough,  bu& 
fuch  as  that  which  was  an  ingredient  of  the 
(n)  Cyceon  before  mentioned,-  which  Was  &  fa 

potion'  he  ordered  m  this  caie,  He  advifed, 
m  fhort,-  moderate exercifmgi  and  particularly  a '"‘f  7 
walking.  Y  iti  ' 
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In  an  Empyema,  which  is  a  Difeafe  akin  to 
the  Pthyfis,  caufed  by  a  Collection  of  put  u- 
lent  matter  between  the  Lungs  and  the 
Pleura,  which  often  comes  upon  Pleuritic s, 
0)  See  the  pr0pofes  (o)  purging  of  the  Breaft ,  of  which 
Chapter  ofCni-  hefore.  He  has  yet  another  cute  by  means  ot 
^oPhyficians,^  of  which  hereafter.  He  cured  pains 

hb.  2.  and  in  .  t*e  by  'fcfc  rya/hing  or  fomenting  it 

t'je  fame  Boo?  {  time  with  warm  water,  and  afterwards 

the  chapter  0}  >  freezing,  by  that  means  drawing  away 

Purging.  cau  ^  called  g  theHeal . 

He  forbad  Wine,  and  recommended  mourning. 
If  thefe  were  inefficient,  he  open  d  the  veins 
of  the  Kofe  and  of  the  Fore-head ,  and  if  ftill  the 
fp )  See  the  diftemper  continued  obftinate,  he  made  v)l^~ 
Chapter  of  Chi- cifons  upon  the  head,  or  (q)  cauterized  the 
rurgerv  below,  veins  in  feveral  parts  of  it,  as  we  lhall  lee 
(q)  Dc  locis  in  hereafter.  He  cured  the  Intumejcence ,  or  the 
homioe.  over-growth  of  the  Splceny  which  comes  upon 
Fevers,  by  giving  Hydragoiues ,  and  a  Diet 
proper  to  diminijh  or  ^urgejlegm.  If  this  were 
not  fufficient,  he  order  d  burning  in  feveral 
places  about  the  Navel,  to  draw  out  the  water 
that  way.  In  another  diftemper  of  the  Spleen 
he  adviles  to  cleave  Wood,  and  to  ufe  abun¬ 
dance  of  Exercife.  Amongil  the  diet  he  orders 
See  the  Oono-  •  thjs  ca(e  £)0gs  flefli.  „  „  •  • 

my  of  Foefius  pQr  t]ie  jyr0pfie  he  preferib’d  firft  a  dyet 
upon  the  ^which  tended  wholly  to  dry  the  body,  and  to 
difeharge  the  fuperfluous  humours.  H)  To  this 
What  that  An -  en(j  he  orders  them  to  walk,  and  ufe  as  much 
thor  fays  there  €xer(. ife  as  p0(Hble ,  to  do  laborious  work  , 
u  better  than  ^  much,  and  fleep  upon  it.  As  for  their 

hcf,bhtZe  dyet,  he  advifed  them  to  eat  things  dry  and 
(  \  dT  «ffo-  iharp,  which  is  the  way  to  make  much  water; 
£  viftus  in  and  to  be  ftrong,  that  they  fhould  eat  Tofte 
acutis,  feEpi-  fteept  in  Black  Wine,  and  Oyl  and  Swines 

dm.  lib.  f.  v.  flefh  boyl'd  in  Vinegar,  drinking  otherwife but 

69,  vqi’  y  little,  and  thert  of  thin  fmall  hite  wine 

at  tirft  ;  but  when  the  diftemper  grew  upon 
them,  ftrong  black  Wine.  If  it  happens,  lays 
he,  that  the  Patient  has  a  diihculty  of  breath- 


( r)  2ir/ct 
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ing,  in  cafe  it  be  Summer  time,  or  lie  in  the 
flower  of  his  Age  and  lufly,  he  ought  to  be 
blooded  in  the  Arm.  In  the  place  where  Hip¬ 
pocrates  gives  thefe  dire&ions,  he  feems  to 
confound  the  cure  of  the  Dropfie  Call’d  Hyro- 
farcidios ,  with  that  fpecies  that  is  cccafcnd  by, , 
or  accompany  d  with  Wind,  which  are  the  two 
kinds  of  this  d  idem  per  mention'd  in  this  place. 

Thcirc  are ,  fays  he,  two  Jorts  of  Drcpfies,  one 
call'd  Hypofarcidios,  which  is  not  to  be  avoided 
when  it  is  coming ^  the  other  which  is  with  wind, 
which  is  not  to  be  cured  bat  by  great  lac!^,  which  C  fSee  the  lift 
requires  abundance  of  exercife,  hard  laborer  ft  fiifeafes 
and  fomentations  ,  and  that  they  live  very^nomi  tc 
temperately  and  fparingly ,  that  they  cat  things^0Clii^a^}VC^  ■ 
dry  and  (harp  ^  See .  as  before.  I  fuppofe 
the  cure  of  the  firft  fort  of  the  Dropiie  to 
commence  at  thefe  lafl:  words,  that  what  he 
faid  before  in  fhort  of  exercife ,  fomentations 
and  temperance ,  refpe&s  the  latter,  at  lead,  if 
the  fame  method  is  deflgned  for  both, 

Befldes  thefe  Remedies,  Hip  ocrates  propofes 
mother  places  Purgers  that  carry  off  Water 
and  Flegm ,  and  hot  Bile.  And  again,  (a)  he  infers 
elfewhere  diftinguifhes  a  Dropbe  proceedings^:.  Tfjis 
from  the  Liver ,  from  that  which  arifes  from  *s  afcrj^ 
th  e  Spleen.  He  orders  in  the  former  of  thefe  ^ 
dillempers,  a  Medicine  compcfed  with  JVLarje^ 
rom  boiled  in  Wine,  and  Laferitium  to  the 
quantity  of  a  Tare.  This  potion  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Goats  Afdh,  of  which  four  Hemi- 
ti<z  were  to  be  taken  with  a  third  of  Water 
and  Honey.  He  ordered  abftinence  from  fo- 
!id  nouriihment  for  the  tirff  ten  days,  in 
which  time  he  difeovered  whether  the  Dif- 
eafes  were  mortal  or  not,  and  during  that 
time  a  Ptifan  boil’d  with  Honey,  and  drained, 
and  to  drink  a  fort  of  White  Wine  which  he 
fpecifies,  and  was  net  very  ftrong*  The  ten 
days  over,  he  allowed  them  to  eat  a  Cock 
roafted,  which  they  were,  to  eat  hot^  ikirt* 

fw)  Puppies^'A  a  certain  fort  of  fifh  which  he  upon  the  ckaiy 
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named,  with  the  aforefaid  Wine,  but  when 
the  Water  began  to  come  to  the  Belly ,  he 
came  to  the  Remedies  before-mentioned,  to 
the  black  rough  Wine,  to  exercife,  &c.  For 
the  Dropfie  which  came  from  the  Spleen,  he 
gave  at  nrft  Hellebore  in  order  to  vomit,  and 
afterwards  he  purged  with  (x)Cneorum, .Juice  of 
ffippophae ,  or  Cnidian  Grains,  after  which  came 
Alles  Milk  to  the  quantity  of  eight  Hemina, 
fweetned  with  a  little  Honey.  If  thefe  Re¬ 
medies  failed,  he  had  recourfe  to  Surgery,  as 
we  fhall  fee  anon.  7 

(  0  DC  morb.  (jv  )  For  the  Cure  of  a  Quartan  Ague,  Hip- 
lib.  2.  pocrates  began  with  purging  downward,  which 
was  fucceeded  with  purging  the  head,  after 
which  he  purged  once  again  as  before.  And 
if  the  Ague  continued,  he  let  flip  the  time  of 
two  Fits,  and  then  bathed  them  in  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  and  at  coming  out  of  the  Bath  gave  him 
(k)  1  f“PP°fe  of  the  feeds  of  {*)  Henbane  and  Mandrake,  the 
there  may  ^qUantity  of  a  grain  of  Millet  each,  Laffer  pitinm 
fome  miftake  ^  qref0il,  each  the  quantity  of  three  Beans, 
in  the  Doje  of  jnfus’d  in  pure  Wine.  If  the  parts  were 
Mdlca’  other  wife  lufty  and  healthful,  and  if  a  Fever 
came  upon  being  overtired  with  a  Journey, 
and  afterwards  turned  to  a  Quartan  Ague, 
he  began  with  Fomentations,  and  afterwards 
gave  a  mixture  ofGarlick  andHoney  and  Len- 
tile  Broth,  in  which  was  Honey  and  Vinegar. 
When  the  fick  man  had  taken  this  Mefs,  he 
made  him  vomit ;  and  after  having  bathed  in 
a  hot  Bath ,  as  foon  as  he  was  cool,  he  drank 
Ciceon  with  water,  and  in  the  evening  was 
permitted  to  eat  light  visuals  as  much  as  he 
could.  In  the  following  Fit  he  bathed  hot  ; 
and  after  being  cover’d  with  abundance  of 
Cloaths  forc’d  five  at,  and  drank  a  potion 
made  with  the  Roots  of  white  Hellebore  of  the 
length  of  three  fingers,  a  Dragm  of  Trefoil, 
Juice  of  Laferpitium  the  weight  of  two  Beans, 
with  pure  Wine  5  and  if  he  had  an  inclinati¬ 
on  to  vomit  he  vomited,  if  not,  a  vomit  was 

given 
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given  after  purging  the  Head.  At  other  times 
he  fhould  ufe  a  light  lharp  Diet,  and  if  the 
.Fit  took  him  falling,  the  vomiting  Medicine 
was  omitted. 

In  a  Diarrhea  and  Dyfentery  ,  with 
gripes  and  fwelling  of  the  Feet,.  Hippocrates 
observes,  that  Meal  boil'd  in  2ml\ ^  that  is. 

Mi IkjPorri dge,  was  more  ferviceable  than 
Goats  Whey,  which  he  made  ufe  of  before. 

He  adds,  that  another  perfon  fick  of  the 
fame  dillemper,  did  well  upon  eating  boiled 
Ajfes  Mil He  had  before  obferv’d,  that  ( yy )  T£hdL 
Whey  and  Milk,  in  which  red  hot  Flints  had 
been  quenched,  had  relieved  a  perfon  in  them;"  JJrpe  ■ 
fame  cafe,  by  which  we  may  fee  chat  Hippocra- thjl  "  • 

tes  made  ufe  of  any  thing  but  Milk,  to  thele  whkh  -s  -n 
diftempers.  In  another  place  he  propofes  for  bezinnin? 
the  fame  diftemper  Beans  boil  d  with  Rubia  above 
Tinttorum ,  in  fat  Broth.  There  is  yet  another  H  Boot*,  fever  at 
very  peculiar  Remedy  for  a  Dyfentery,  in  the  other  \ap  of 
Chapter  of  the  Writings  of  Hipocrates,  ufingmillf. 
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CHAP  XXIV. 

Of  Womens  Diftempers. 


»X  He  body  of  Women  being  made  otherwife 
than  that  of  Men,  as  likewife  its  peculiar 
diftempers  ;  thefe  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
Matrix ,  and  are  very  numerous,  as  we  may 
fee  by  the  lift  before  given.  Hippocrates  has 
attributed  a  ereat  number  of  thefe  to  the  dis¬ 
placing  of  tlie  part  aforefaid,  which  he  fuppofes 
might  not  only  be  relax  d,  and  hang  out,  but 
that  it  might  likewife  be  retraded  as  far  as  the 
Liver  or  Heart,  and  even  to  the  Head,  or  turn 
its  Orifice  to  the  right  or  left,  or  backwards 
or  forwards.  Of  all  thefe  motions,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hippocrates, which  was  accompanied 
with  the  moll,  difmal  fymptoms,  was  the  re¬ 
traction  of  it,  whereby  it  afcended  and  prefs'd 
the  Liver,  the  Head,  and  the  upper  parts  ; 
this  producing  in  Women  a  fudden  change  ot 
Colour,  grating  of  the  Teeth,  and  other  fymp- 
roms  like  Epileptick ,  a  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing  even  to  abfolute  fuffocation ,  a  priva¬ 
tion  of  fenie,  and  an  univerfal  cold  ,  like 
death. 
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To  remedy  this,  Hippocrates  order'd  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  Belly  to  be  fwathed,  preffing  the 
Matrix  gently  downwards,  and  forcing  open 
their  Mouths,  poured  down  the  riche.lt  Wine, 
and  after  they  were  come  to  themlelvcs,  gave 
them  a  purge  ,  and  after  that  A  lies  Mint. 

■  If  the  difeafe  was  obftinate,  after  having  re- 
i  duced  the  Matrix  to  its  place,  lie  gave  them 
J  a  deco£tion,  in  which  was  Caftor,  Conyza, 

Rue,  Cummin  of  Ethiopia,  Rhadifh -Seeds, 

Sulphur  and  Myrrh.  He  burnt  unoer  their 
Nofes  likewife  {linking  things,  inch  as  Wool!, 

Pitch,  Caftor,  Biimftone,  Leather,  Horns, 
and  Feathers,  and  the  fnuif  of  a  Lamp  jult 
extinguiflid,  with  intention  to  fetcn  them 
to  themfelves,  to  make  them  fweat,  and  to 
reftore  the  Matrix.  In  the  mean  time  he 
anointed  below  with  fweet  Oyls,  and  Liquid 
Perfumes,  fuchas  that  which  he  can  dy*)  Neto-  f  a\  gee  the 
pum.  He  likewife  ufed  divers  other  Remedies  chapter  of 
both  internal  and  external,  amongft  which  we  exterior  Kerne. 
muft  not  forget  the  Pejfaries/l  hefe  were  a  fort  dies. 
of  Szippofitors  to  thruft  up  the  Neck  or  t.ie  nsaW; 

trix  ;  they  were  made  of  Wool  or  Lint,  mixt 
with  divers  other-  things,  Oyl,  Wax,  Powder , 

&c.  it  was  made  round  and  like  a  hnger.  In  the 

difeafe  before  mentioned,  v Hippocrates  made 

Peffaries  made  with  Caftor ,  Myrrh  ,  Peuceda - 

mm,  Pitch ,  Melanthinm ,  and  fometimes  even 

(c)  the  Brttpreftis ,  and  Cant  bar  ides,  mixing  ail  vc)  A  jort  of  a 

theft  with  Oyntments  and  Wool.  Fly  rejemblirg 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  ufe  ofPeffaries  Cant  wide* 
was  very  common  among  the  Ancients,  an d  There  was 

that  it  was  almoft  the  uni^“1^l^ean  Her?  If  this 
Womens  cafes.  They  us  d  n  ^ahnc ft  xor  a  ^ 

intentions,  te  relax ,  to  lemfie  no  draw,  toir 
ritate,  to  cleanfe,  and  dry  the  Matrix,  & 
ufing  fometimes  Oyls  and  Fat,  fometimes  tie 
juice  of  Herbs,  fometimes  things  very  irrita¬ 
tive  as  Nitre,  Scammony,  Tttkmaie,  Garlic^, 

Cummin,  Canthariics,  and  the  like,  and  tome- 
pmes  reftringents ,  as  the  Rind  and  P  owe^ 
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of  Vomgranates,  Sumach ,  and  fometirae  Ar(h 
maticks,  and  Plants  of  fweet  Smell. 

Ncr  was  it  in  thefuffocation  of  the  Matrix 
only  that  thefe  Peffaries  were  in  ufe,  but  in 
all  other  diffempers  of  that  part.  They  were 
imploy  d  to  provoke  or  check  the  Menfes,  a- 
gamft  Relaxations,  fuperfluity  of  Humours, 
Ulcerations,  and  Inflamations,  the  Dropfie, 
Fluor  Albus  and  Sterility  *,  they  procur’d  A- 
bortions  and  brought  away  dead  Children,  and 
the  Secundines,  and  promoted  the  purgations 
ofWomen  after  Labour,  &c, 

Hippocrates  ufed  yet  other  Medicines  in  the 
cure  of  the  aforefaid  diffempers.  We  ftiall 
examine  his  method  of  treating  two  oppofite 
diffempers,  the  fupprejjion  of  the  Menfes ,  and 
the  too  great  quantity  or  too  frequent  returns  of 
fV)  De  morb.  them.  The  firff  of  thefe  he  cur'd  ( d )  by  pur- 
mulicr  11b.  i . g€rs  a ndvomits .  And  after  the  ufe  of  fharp 

&  ,.e.  .natura  Peffaries*  Perfumes,  Fomentations,  and  hot 
jimiiebn,  Baths  twice  a  day,  he  gave  inwardly  feveral 
Medicines  which  experience  had  taught  him 
to  be  very  powerfully  moving  that  way.  He 
us  d  fometimes  upon  this  occafion  Crethmus 
or  Sampier  boil’d  in  Wine,  made  of  the  Tree 
cal  I  d  Tada}  the  Herb  Mercury  and  Chiches. 
But  if  thefe  Remedies  were  too  weak,  he  pre¬ 
par'd  a  drink,  in  which  were  live  Cantharides 


/ 
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cj  w  hotniuel 
•  .  *  * 


without  heads,  wings ,  or  feet  b  Water-cal¬ 
trops ,  Anthemus ,  Smallage-feeds ,  and  fifteen 
dry'd  eggs  infus’d  in  fweet  Wine,  To  the  fame 
intention  he  gave  likewife  the  leaver  and 
flowers  of  Ranunculusx  infus’d  in  the  fame 
W ine.  Dittany  of  Crete ,  Hogs  Fenel  ?  Panax  , 
P ecnis  Foots ,  Seeds  of  white  Violets ,  the 
Juice  of  Colworts  cf  Laferpitium  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  Vetch,  and  Crefs-feeds9  thefe  two 
latter  infus’d  in  Wine  01  Bitch’s  Milk.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  pfed  likewile  divers  other  Simples  not 
mention’d  here. 

In  an  immoderate  Flux,  he  charges  to  ab- 
flaiii  frpm  (e)  Bathipg,  and  any  thing  that 

may 
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may  heat,  from  all  Diuretick  Medicines  or 
Laxative,  and  to  make  the  Bed  higheft  at  the 
feet,  and  to  ufe  reftringent  Peffaries.  (/)  He  vs  m®r^* 
order’d  the  Belly  and  lower  parts  to  be  fo-  mu1, 
mented  with  a  Sponge,  or  Cloths  dipt  in  cold  .  , 

Water,  or  to  drink  a  compofition  of  Parfly-if]  p#  mCfy 
feeds  dried  at  the  lire,  and  lifted,  and  th eVl/  //j> 
feed  of  Hedge  Muflard  prepar’d  the  fame  way  \ 

Pep  Hum  or  Poppy-feeds  ,  lifted  with  courfe 
Flower  ;  Nettle-feeds ,  Mofs  of  the  Wild  ,  O- 
live a  Gauls,  Rue,  Mar  jorum,  Pennyroyal,  Barly- 
meal.  Wheat-flower ,  Goats  Milf,  Chcefe,  all 
made  into  a  kind  of  (g  )  Ciceon.  Belides  thefe  (  g J  See  the 
Remedies  which  Hippocrates  ufed  in  the  begin-  Chap*  of  Din 
Bing  of  the  diftemper,  he  apply’d  likewife 
under  the  Breafts  a  large  {h)C upping  Jefjel ;  but  00  fphorijfa. 
when  the  Flux  of  blood  began  to  diminifh  5- 

and  ftop  intirely,  he  us’d  the  following  Re¬ 
medies.  He  gave  purges  and  vomits ,  and  us'd 
lenifying  and  reftringent  Fomentations  below, 
which  was  fucceeded  by  a  Cataplafm  made  of 
the  Meal  of  Spelt,  with  the  Bran  of  Wild 
Figs  and  Olive  Leaves.  After  this  he  came  to  v 

Cows  Milk either  raw  or  boiled,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  Patient.  Further  he  ,  .  s  ;  % 

recommends  the  feeds  of  Erilimum,  parch’d  ^ 
and  drank  with  .Wine,  Perfume  conlifting of 7 * . 

Vinegar,  Sulphur,  Spelt,  Myrrh,  (*)  and  the  ln 

fruit  of  the  Serpent.  Thefe  latter  Remedies  re-  Oi'imor  rias  t,:e 
late  to  a  particular  fort  of  bleeding,  which  h  ^nic 

.  fays  come  from  the  places  below  the  (  k)  ^S/>V  )  \ 
deviations.  In  another  place  he  reckons  hem-\>  vri 
lock  among  thofe  inward  Medicines  :  Take*?.1af0 
fays  he,  as  much  hemlock  as  you  can  with  three  wmd  J;|* 
fingers,  and  drink  it  with  water.  We  ill  all  make 
fome  reflections  upon  thefe  Medicines,  in  the 'uf~ 
Chapter  of  Her  a  elides  ofTarentum.  ™  Ij*! 

Thore  fluxes  of  blood,  which  were  accompa-  ,:tj}e  t0  ^ 
pied  with  an  ill  fmell,  fharpnefs,  pain,  and  he  means 
Other  fymptoms,  were  cured  much  after  the  ^  7f.  Seethe 
fame  manner.  Fie  gave  white  Hellebore,  and  word  /  ungs  in 
afterwards  fotneothei  purge,  and  then  ufed  the  Lift  ot'Dif. 

the  ce;est 
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the  fame  aftringents  and  lenifiers  as  before. 
We  muii  not  here  forget,  behdes  the  Fomen¬ 
tations,  he  recommends  the  ufe  of  ^  Clyfters  or 
JnjeFticns  tor  the  Matrix,  in  cale  of  Ulceirs  and 
forae  other  diforders  of  that  part; ;  thefe  con- 
lifting  of  the  fame  ingredients  with^  the  Cata¬ 
plasms,  Fomentations,  and  XJeiiaries.  He 
nfed  aifo  in  this  cure  AiTes  Milk,  advifing  alfo 
by  way  of  Diet,  Herbs  that  were  not  bi¬ 
ting,  clammy  Fifh  boyl’d  with  Onions  and 
Corriander-feeds,  in  fweet  oyly  pickle.  Swines 
Flefh,  Lamb  or  Mutton,  rather  boyld  than 
roafted,  to  drink  fmall  White  Wine  witn  a 
little  Honey,  not  to  ufe  too  much  nor  too  hot 
bathing.  The  Matrix  at  length  being  fuffici- 
ently  moiftned,  and  the  Acrimony  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  taken  oft,  he  forbad  bleeding  ablo- 
lutely,  and  closed  all  with  a  courfe  of  re- 
ftringent  Medicines ,  fuch  as  before-menti¬ 
oned. 


CHAP.  XXV. 


Of  the  Chyrnrgery  cf  Hippocrates , 


c  See  mreU)  W Here  Medicines  failed,  he  had recoarfe 
if  this  in  the  yV  to  the  Knife,  and  where  the  ,imfe  was 
general  Ma .  unfer  vice  able,  he  fought  Rerr,eu:es  from  j  rre, 
xims  of  the  Hippocrates  had  from  Chyrurgery  thele  two 
praHice  of  laft  Remedies,  or  the  mannei  or  ulu  g  them, 
Hippocrates,  and  feveral  other  ways  of  relieving  men  a- 
gainft  their  diltempers.  He  pracftiled  1  aar- 
macy  by  Chyrurgery .  Fhe  fame  poriem  in  thole 
days  exercifed  all  parts  ofPhylick  in  gsneml  5 
and  he  that  advifed  a  Medic:;:s,  or  an  Opera¬ 
tion,  prepar’d  and  perform  d  them  hum  eft,  or 
ac  leaft  caus'd  them  to  be  prepar  d  cr  per¬ 
form’d  by  his  Servants,  that  work  d  lmmedi- 
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ately  under  his  eye  and  direction.  This  Galen 
takes  notice  of,  ahd  it  is  apparent  from  the 
bare  reading  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  In  the 
Gath  which  he  exa&s  of  his  Scholars,  he  ob¬ 
liges  them  not  to  Cut  for  the  Stone ,  but  to  leave 
that  operation  to  thofe  who  made  a  particular  pro - 
fejfion  of  if,  which  fuppofes  that  theexercife  of  - 
all  other  branches  of  Surgery  was  allow  d  of. 

One  of  his  Books  likewife  treating  only  of(£J  *Ut^ov» 
things  relating  to  Surgery ,is  call'd  the  (b)  Phy-  See  below ,  to - 
ficians  repofitory ,  and  not  the  Surgeons,  which  wards  the  end 
ought  to  have  been  the  Title,  if  Surgery  in  of  the  fir  ft  Bock> 
thofe  days  had  been  a  diftinft  Art  from  that  of  the  fecond 
of  Phyhck.But  inttead  of  that,  (c)  Surgery  \\ ad  Parf  f 
not  fo  much  as  a  particular  name,  or  at  leatt  \y  y*  open 
was  not  known  by  that  name,  nor  is  it  to  be>"  ,p£°; 
found  any  where  in  the  Works  of  Hipjocrates 
nor  did  begin  to  be  in  ufe,  till  the  time  of  6 
the  divilion  of  Thy  lick,  of  which  we  fhall  ** 

fpeak  hereafter.  Xayi<> 

which  fomewhat  refemble  that  of  yju^ytct^  ^t  dont  exalily  fignify  the 

fame  thing,  the  firft  of  which  words  are  fed  by  oar  Author  to  fignify  the  2ft- 
ioa  or  maimer  of  operathi g, whereas  the  iatter.altho  as  we  have  obfervd 
before  in  the  Chapter  o/Cbiron,  it  figni fie s  in  fintinefs  operation  of  the 
hand,  yet  has  been  given  to  the  art  it  (elf  which 'teaches  the  manner  of 
operating ,  and  not  to  the  a&ion  or  operation  itfelf. 

■  iy  \ 

But  names  altering  not  the  nature  of  things, 
however  th tArt  which  teaches  to  cure  difiempers 
by  Manual  Operations ,  was  call’d,  Hippocrates 
unquettionably  was  Matter  of  it,  and  it  made 
up  a  great  part  of  his  pra&ice  in  gene¬ 
ral.  \ 

We  have  feen  before  that  he  burnt  or  can - 

tended  the  Breaft  and  Back  of  Pthifical  men, 
and  thofe  whofe  Spleen  was  over-grown .  The 
Inttruments  he  made  ufe  of  for  this  end,  were 
fometimes  (dfired  hot  Irons ,  fometimes  Spindles  (d)Kctvn^iop 
of  Box,  ileept  in  boyl  d  Oyl,  fometimes  a  forti.e.  an  Infini¬ 
te  Mu/hrooms,  which  be  burnt  upon  the  part,  ment  proper  ft 
and  fometimes  what  he  gall'd  Linum  Crudmn.  far** 

Ks 
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He  made  great  ufe  of  all  thofe  ways  of  burning 
'  in  all  fixed  pains  fettled  in  a  particular  part. 

As  for  inflance,  in  the  Gout  or  Sciatica  he 
burnt  the  Toes,  Fingers,  and  Hips ,  with 
p  ^  ,aur  Linmn  Crudum.  A  famous  (e)  Englifh  Phy- 
Sy^nham,  ftcjan  not  long  fince  dead,  compar'd  this  way 
of  cauterizing  to  that  of  th o  Indians,  with  a 
fort  of  Mofs  call’d  Moxa ,  but  he  was  mi-  . 
{taken  m  it.  He  was  led  into  this  errour  by 
the  ordinary  interpreters  of  Hippocrates,  who' 
by  the  word  dy.bMvov  Limm  Crudum  under¬ 
hand  Flax ,  whereas  the  Greek  word  fignifies, 

.  Cloth  made  of  Flax ,  which  has  never  beers  whi- 
ff)  See  the  teHe£  The  learned  (/)  Mercurialis,  who  was 
/mb  Eooi^oj  nQ  ftranger  to  this  lacter  iignification, 
^f«n«rnAMer"  did  nevertheless  believe  that  in  this  place  by 
rnriiiu  r/j.  2  burning  with  Linttm  Crudum ,  Hippocrates 
Athena  us  Jib.  meant  with  Stupes  or  fine  Flax  ;  but  'tis  more 
s  ‘  Euftathius  probable  that  the  Ancient  way  of  cauterizing 
iaOdyfs.  lib.  5,  with  Linum  Crudum,  or  rather  with  new 
Hefy  chius  ,  flaxen  Cloth  was  the  fame  with  that  in  pra- 
Phavorinus,  dtice  at  prefent  in  tsEgypt.  ( g )  The.  Egyptians , 
and  other  Lexh  fays  Profper  Alpinus,  Rolled  a  little  Cotton 
cographers.  in  a  piece  of  Linnen  in  the  form  of  a  Pyramid, 

(g)  De  Medi-  anJ[  fitting  fire  to  the  Cone  of  the  Pyramid ,  ap- 
cin.  y£gypt.  plyd  the  bafis  upon  the  place  to  be  cauterized. 
lib.  3.  cap.  12.  jn  j-fojg  operation  it  is  not  the  fire  only  which 
burns  the  Cauftic  Oyl  ,  which  diftils  along 
the  Linnen,  contributes  very  much  to  it. 

Cauterizing  was  fo  familiar  an  operation  to  • 
Hippocrates ,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  Chronical 
diflemper  wherein  he  does  not  propole  it.  In 
the  approach  of  a  Dropfie  he  cauterized  the 
Belly  in  eight  places  about  the  Liver.  In  pains 
alfo  of  the  Head  he  apply’d  eight  Cauteries 
upon  that,  two  about  the  Ears ,  two  behind 
N  the  Head,  two  in  the  Neck,  ana  two  near  the 
corners  of  the  Eyes.  When  Cauteries  were  in¬ 
effectual,  he  made  an  incilion  all  round  the 
Forehead  in  form  of  a  Crown,  keeping  the 
Lips  of  the  wound  open  and  fupported  by  put¬ 
ting  Lint  between  them,  to  give  a  vent  to  the 
blood  and  humours.  The 
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The  fame  incifions  he  pra&ifed  in  Rheums 
which  fall  upon  the  Eyes ,  and  ufed  them  as  well 
in  the  back  as  the  head. 

Thofe  that  coniider  the  violence  and  obftina- 
cy  of  thefe  forts  of  diftempers  ,  efpecially 
they  that  are  fubjeft  to  them  ought  not  to 
wonder  if  he  has  gone  about  to  cure  them  by 
means  as  rigorous  and  fevere  ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  abundance  of  thefe  difeem- 
pers  are  reckoned  now  almoft  incurable,  the 
averfion  or  horror  for  Remedies  of  that  na¬ 
ture,  being  fo  much  greater  than  it  formerly 
was,  when  they  were  not  acquainted  with 
thefe  gentle  methods  ofPhyficksin  ufe nowa¬ 
days. 

They  made  fo  little  fcruple  of  cauterizing 
or  burning  any  part ,  that  it  was  done  even 
where  there  was  no  diilemperd  The  Scythian 
Nomades  caufed  themfelves  to  be  burnt  in  the 
Shoulders,  the  Arms,  the  Breaif,  the  Thighs, 
and  the  Loins,  to  render  their  Bodies  and 
Joints  more  lufty  and  ilrong,  and  to  confume 
the  fuperfluous  moifture  of  the  Flelh,  which 
made  them  lefsable,  as  they  fuppofed,  to  draw 
their  Bows,  and  to  dart  their  javelins.  They 
burnt  alfo  the  Arteries  of  the  Temples,  and 
behind  the  Ears,- to  prevent  a  (h)  defiuxion  W  Sce^afav* 
tipon  their  Hips,  ufual  amongft  them  from  too  lnJ^e , 
much  Riding.  To  thefe  Scythians  we  may  .add  °lf 
the  S arm  at  i  am,  whofe  Women,  according  to  T 
(i)  Hippocrates^ride  on  Horfeback,  ufe  the  Bow  u  % 
and  Javeiing,  while  they  are  Maids  go  to  ,3 
War,  and  are  not  permitted  to  marry,  till 
they  have  (lain  three  Enemies,  and  facrificed 
to  their  Divinity,  according  to  the  cuftoin  of 
their  Country  j  after  they  are  many  d,  they 
are  exempted  from  War,  except  upon  urgent 
occasions.  Their  right  Breaft  is  burnt  in  their 
infancy,  with  a  red  hot  Iron,  to  hinder  it  from 
growing,  and  to  transfer  the  fl-rength  entire 
to  the  Shoulder  and  Arm  of  the  fame  fide. 

For  this  reafon  they  were  call'd  Amazons , 

that 
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that  is  to  fay,  without  Breafts.  Their  Hiftory  , 
whether  true  or  falfe,  is  to  be  found  more  at 
large  in  Jaftin,  Strabo ,  and  others. 

Hippocrates  ufed  alfo  in  a  pain  of  the  head, 
arifing  according,  to  him  from  a  Water  in  the 
Brain,  or  between  the  Skull  and  the  Brain,  a 
Remedy  yet  more  formidable  than  the  former. 

*  He  open’d  the  Skull  fometimes  with  an  inftru- 
ment  that  carried  away  a  piece  of  the  Bone, 
(k)  T? wret!  h  which  was  call’d  ( k)  Trepanning}  from  the 
or  Tio  tap  Gr€ek  name  of  the  Inftrument.  This  operation 
inaruwJt  was  chiefly  invented  for  fractures  of  the  Skull, 
for  boring.  to  draw  out  by  the  hole  fmall  pointed  rag¬ 
ged  pieces  of  Bones,  which  in  thefe  cafes 
pricked  the  membranes  of  the  Brain  ,  or 
to  evacuate  extravafated  blood,  or  purulent 
matter,  which  caufed  feveral  little  fymptoms, 
or  to  raife  the  Skull  when  it  was  depref- 
fed.  '  I 

If  Hippocrates  ufed  thefe  fort  of  Remedies 
for  pains  of  the  Head,  or  defluxions  upon  the 
Eyes,  ’tis  no  wonder  that  he  made  ufe  of 
Surgery  in  Difeafes  of  more  danger.  Hel 
boldly  open’d  the  Breafts  of  thofe  that  were 
(ij  See  above  troubled  w  ith  an  ( / )  Empyema  ,  when  the 
in  the  Cure  of  gentlelf  Remedies  proved  inefficient.  Fif- 
Chronical  Dij-  teen  days  after  he  fuppos  d  the  Pus  to  be 
eafes.  form’d  or  extravafated  in  the  Bread  of  thofe 

that  had  a  Pleurifie  or  Peripneumony,  he  put 
them  into  a  warm  Bath,  and  fetting  them 
upon  a  Stool,  fhook  their  Shoulders  ,  and 
laying  his  Ear  to  their  Bread,  liffned  if  he 
heard  any  noife,  and  on  each  fide.  This  noife 
according  to  him  was  ofleaft  danger  when  on 
the  Left  fide,  and  the  inciiion  made  there 
with  more  fafety.  If  the  thicknefs  of  the 
Flefh,  and  the  quantity  of  the  Pus,  hinderd 
him  from  hearing  the  noife,  he  chofe  that 
fide  on  which  the  inflamation  and  pain  had 
been  greated:  he  made  his  incifion  rather  be¬ 
hind  than  before,  and  as  low  as  he  could : 
and  having  fird  open’d  the  skin  between  two 

Ribs 
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Ribs  with  a  large  Razor,  and  afterwards  ta~ 
king  one  more  narrow  and  pointed,  he  wrapt 
a  Rag  or  fomething  about  it,  fo  that  nothing 
appeal'd  but  the  point,  To  that  it  appear'd 
only  about  the  length  of  die  Thumb-nail,  and 
thruft  it  into  that  depth.  The  Pus  being  by 
this  means  drawn  away  in  diffident  quantity, 
he  ftopt  the  Wound  with  a  Tent  oiLinnen 
faftned  to  a  firing,  and  for  ten  days  together 
drew  every  day  fome  Pus.  The  Pus  bein^ 
almoft  ail  drawn  out,  he  fyringed  the  Wound 
with  Wine  and  Oyl,  and  let  it  out  about  a 
dozen  hours  after.  When  the  Pus  began  to 
be  clear  like  Water,  and  a  little  thick,  he  put 
into  the  Wound  a  Tin  Pipe,  and  as  the  hu¬ 
mour  fpent  itfelf,  he  leflen'd  the  Pipe,  and  fuf- 
fer’d  the  Wound  by  degrees  to  heal  up. 

The  fame  operation  he  us  d  ( m )  in  a  Drop-  C  m  )  Lik  de 
fie  in  the  Belly,  making  the  incifion  near  the^tk ionsuus*- 
Navel  or  behind  near  the  Hips ,  and  dra  wing 
off  the  Water  contain'd  j  but  he  takes  expreis 
notice  that  bat  very  few  are  cured  this  way.  In  ' 
another  place  he  gives  this  caution,  that  this 
operation  ought  to  be  us'd  betimes  ,  before  the 
diftemper  got  too  much  ground,  and  that 
care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  draw  away  all 
the  Water  at  once,  becaufe  thofe  that  lofe 
all  the  Pus  or  Water  at  a  time,  infallibly 
dye. 

(#)  In  a  Dr  op  fie  of  the  fire  a  ft,  after  having  00  kik  ds" 
prepar’d  thePatient  as  in  an  Empyema, he  lay  d  keen;, 
bare  the  third  Rib,  counting  from  the  laft*? 
and  having  bor’d  it  with  a  fort  o £  Trepanxm, 
he  drew  off  a  (mail  quantity  of  Water,  and 
ftopt  the  Wound  with  a  Tent  of  LimmCru- 
dum ,  and  having  laid  a  (oft  Sponge  upon  it, 
he  fwathed  the  part,  for  fear  the  Tent  fhould 
tumble  out.  For  twelve  days  together  he 
continu'd  to  draw,  after  that  he  drew  as  long 
as  it  would  run,  endeavouring  likewife  to 
dry  the  Breafts  by  Medicines,  and  a  particular 
method  of  Diet. 

.  Ir+ 
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In  inflammations  of  the  Thighs,  Legs,  and 
he  orders  boldly  to  (©)  /earn fie  the 

(o) YLcltcl%$  ^  or  t0  prick  them  in  feveral  places 

,  v,  r  •  fp)  with  a  fharp.  Lancet.  Hippocrates  upon 

(p)  j|venj  occa(ions  ufed  the  bolded  and  molt 
difficult  operations  of  Surgery.  He  open'd  the 
B  act  to  difehargean  ah fiefs  of  the  Kidneys ;  he 
drew  dead  Children  out  of  the  Womb,  with  hooks, 
or  a  hook  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  a 
Claw,  beeaufe  it  was  like  the  Pounce  of  a  Bird 
of  Prey.  He  drew  ’em  out  piecemeals  when  he 
could  do  no  otherwife.  But  he  gave  parti¬ 
cular  proof  of  his  addrefs,  in  the  cure  of  a 
didemper  which  he  call’d  Trichop ,  which  is, 

( q  )  Devift.when  the  hair  of  the  (q)  Eye-lids  turn  m- 
ratione  in  acu-  wards,  which  caufe  prickings  ,  with  intoi- 
tis.  This  place  \Qr nfole  pain.  He  took  a  Needle  and  Thread 
feems  to  me  which  he  pad  through  the  upper  and  mod 
Somewhat  hard  tended  part  ©f  the  Eye-lids  downwards  ;  he 
to  be  underflood.  £  another  below  the  place  where  the  firft 
/  have  endea-  was  afterwards  fowing  and  tying  thefe  two 
voured  to  turn-  Thr*eads  together  till  the  Hairs  fell  out.  They 
^atef  Z°rdJ°n  cut  for  the  Stone  likewife  in  this  time,  but 
word.  ^eJuf  Hippocrates  feems  not  to  meddle  with  it  him- 
Jiff  rent  J?  4  that  practice  being  already  become  a  fe- 
oj  performing  parate  bufinefs,  as  it  appears  by  the  Oath  he 
this  operation,  gives  his  Difciples,  that  they  (hoM  not  cut  for 
the  Stone ,  but  leave  it  to  thofe  who/e  particular 

profejfion  it  was.  * 

Hippocrates  pra&ifed  all  other  parts  of  Sur¬ 
gery.  He  reduc  d  broken  or  diflocated  Bones 
(  t  J  The  Boo^very  well  \  (f)  and  the  indrudion  contain  d 
intituled ,  The  m  his  Books  upon  that  fubjeft,  are  followed 
Phyficians  t0  this  day,  as  well  as  what  regards  the 
Shop,  that  o/j^nowkdge  and  didln&ions  of  the  different 
Articulations,  forts  0f  frattures  and  diflocations ,  as  in  what 
and  that  of  relates  t0  t]ie  proper  Remedies  for  them-  We 
Fractures.  not  herc  particularize  his  rules  upon  this 

fubjed,  whether  concerning  the  extenjion 
which  ought  to  be  made  before  the  reduction 
of  the  Bone  to  its  place,  or  concerning  the 

Xndruments  needfary  to  that  purpofe,  or  con¬ 
cerning 
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cerning  the  manner  of  bandage  and  fcituation 
of  the  pares  after  Redu&ion. 

Nor  ihall  we  lay  down  all  that  he  relates 
concerning  the  cure  of  Wounds  and  ZHcersy 
how  to  llop  the  blood  by  Afiringentsy  Ligature 
or  Cauterizing  of  the  larged:  Vedels,  to  unite 
the  Lips  of  a  Wound  by  Suture ,  or  other  wife, 
and  to  conjolidate  it ;  how  to  deterge  or  cleanfe 
an  ZJlccr ,  to  dry  ihor  to  caufe  the  Flejh  to  grow y 
and  at  lad  to  Cicatrize  it. 

We  final!  refer  this  to  the  Chajjter  of  Cel-, 
fits,  who  has  given  us  a  compleat  fydem  of 
Surgery,  taken  in  great  meafure  out  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates ,  of  which  we  iliail  give  an  extract. 

We  fliali  only  take  notice,  that.the  Powder  st 
Oylsy  and  Oyntments  which  Hippocrates  ufed  in 
Surgery,  were  not  drawn  from  Herbs  only,  as 
we  luppos’d  them  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Chiron y  Efculapius  or  his  Sons.  We  find  al¬ 
ready  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates ,  feveral  forts 
of  Minerals  in  ufe,  as  Nitre,  Adorn,  Verdigriefe , 

Flower  of  Brafs ,  burnt  Copper ,  Lead ,  Spoditm , 

Chalcitis ,  and  others  of  the  like  nature. 

Belides  the  great  variety  of  ufefui  Maxims 
which  Hippocrates  delivers  in  Surgery  ,  we 
find  in  his  works  fome  particular  cafes  very  in- 
llrudive  to  a  Surgeon,  to  caution  him  not  to 
flight  the  minuted:  Wounds..  To  this  end  he 
relates  (/)  feveral  indances  of  perfons  that  fV),EpiJti7n 
died  of  very  dight  Wounds  in  the  Forehead,  7* 
tiie  Bone  of  which  was  a  little  laid  bare  ;  in 
fome  others  a  dm  pie  Wound  of  the  Finger  or 
Foot  has  caufed  Con  vu  Ido  ns,  and  been  'mor¬ 
tal  to  fome*,  a  bruife  of  the  Finger,  and  to 
others  a  blow  of  the  Hand  upon  the  fore  part 
of  the  Head  given  in  play, has  proved  Fatal. 

(f)  Others  after  violent  pain  in  the  great  . 

Toe,  and  a  few  black  fpors  coming  fuddenly  CO  LAdab  v 

upon  a  Tumour  of  the  Heel,  have  died  in  two 

days. 

Z  C  H  A  P. 
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C  H  A  P.  XXVI. 


Opinions  and  Maxims  of  Hippocra¬ 
tes,  concerning  Phyfick^  and  P hyfici* 
ans  in  general . 


fince  efta- 


(a)  De  priica  (a)  A  L  UFhyfick  has  been  lor  0 
nudicini  '  A  bliffi’d,  and  the  method  and  way  of 
difcovering,  as  they  have  already  done,  leveral 
excellent  things  which  adlib  to  difcover  ieveral 
others,  if  the  Inquirer  befitted  for  it  5  and 
being  acquainted  with  the  former  difcoveries, 
follows  the  old  tra£l :  he  that  rejects  all  that 
has  been  done  before,  and  takes  another  roau 
in  his  Enquiries,  boaits  of  finding  out  of  new 
things,  but  deceives  himfelf  and  others  with 

him.  „  _  .  , 

(li)  Lex.  if)  Phyfick  is  the  nobleft  of  all  Arts,  but 

the  ignorance  of  thofe  that  pra6tice  it,  and 
thofe  that  judge  rafhly  of  it,  make  it  the  lean: 
refpe&ed.  What  is  further  mifchievous  to 
Phyficians,  is,  that  'tis  the  only  Art,  that  there 
is  no  other  punifhment  allotted  for  thofe  that 
abufe  it  by  evil  pra&ice,  than  fhame  or  dif- 
honor,  of  which  fuch  fort  of  men  are  infen- 
fible.  They  are  a  fort  of  Players  that  repre¬ 
sent  the  perfons  that  they  are  not  \  for  there 
are  abundance  of  Phyficians  by  ptpfeihon> 
but  few  in  reality,  whofe  works  juitify  their 


pretences.  . 

(r^)De  prifca  (c)  Phyfick,  like  other  Arts,  has  its  good 
Medicina.  and  bad  Workmen,  (d)  The  Art  is  of  great 

/  a  ~  U  ~  *  r _  i*r  n  _ _ _ 


wuiuiw.  ana  uau  Yrumuicu.  v“v  - 

00  A phorifm. extent,  life  fhort,  opportunity  llippery,  ex- 
1 1  lib.  i  •  perience  falacious,  and  judgment  difficult. 


It  is  not  enough  that  the  Phyfician  does  ihis 
duty,  the  Patient  and  thofe  about  him  mult 
do  theirs,  and  things  about  him  mull  be  in 

convenient  order.  , .  _ 

(<?)  To 
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(e)  To  arrive  at  any  confiderable  degree  (e)  U\s. 
of  knowledge  in  Phvfick  ,  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  are  neceflarily  requir’d-  Firfl,a  natu¬ 
ral  aptnefs,  means  of  inltru6lion,  itudy  and 
application  from  the  Youth,  a  docii  and  fa- 
gacious  wit,  diligence,  and  long  obferva- 
tion. 

(/)  A  Phyncian  ought  not  to  be  afhamed  ,f)  p  . 
to  inform  himfelf^  tho  by  the  meaneft  people,  ,c"vpw 
of  Remedies  confirmYl  by  experience.  By 
this  means,  in  my  opinion,  the  Art  ofPhyfick 
grew  up  by  degrees,  that  is  by  amalling  and 
collecting  obfervations  of  thefeveral  particular 
cafes  one  by  one,  which  being  all  put  toge¬ 
ther,  make  one  entire  body. 

(^)  Some  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  decry  o~(f)  De  arte, 
thers,  without  gaining  any  other  advantages 
themfelves ,  and  fnewing  a  vain  Oilentation 
of  their  Learning.  In  my  opinion  there  is 
more  wic  m  inventing  and  finding  out  things 
ufefui,  which  is  Phyfeck,  and  in  perfecting 
what  is  not  yet  fo,  than  to  lay  our  felves  out 
in  difingenuous  difeourfes ,  to  ddtroy  amonglt 
the  ignorant  and  unexperienced,  thofe  things 
that  have  been  deliver’d  by  men  of  ability, 
and  eitablifhed  hi  experience. 

Jo)  Thofe  that  attack  Phyfick  upon  pre-  (b)  Ibidem; 
tence,  that  many  dye  under  the  hands  of  the 
Phylicians,  have  generally  as  much  reafon 
to  blame  the  Conduct  of  the  Patient  as  of 
the  Phyfkian.  As  if  the  latter  could  not  but 
order  amifs,  and  the  former  could  never  be 
irregular,  which  is  but  too  frequent.  But 
why  fhouid  not  they  rather  impute  the 
death  of  the  Patient  to  the  in'curabienefs  o*- 
his  diltemper,  than  the  unskilfulnefsof  the 
Phyfician  that  had  the  care  of  him.  .  .  . 

(i)  Not  thatThyficians  never  are  in  fault  j (U  rn'ica 
thofe  that  are  lead  fo,  ought  to  be  leaft  «nedkina. 
elleemedfo,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  one  fo  ju¬ 
dicious  as  is  requific. 


Z  * 


( \)  Tire' 
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(  £  )  Epiuem. 
lib.  <5, 

(/)  Lib  de  fla- 
tibus. 


(m)  De  vidus 
ratione  in  nou¬ 
ns. 


(n )  Prxcepti 


ones. 


(oj  Lib  de  a  r- 

te. 


C  p  )  Lib.  de 
decenti  liabi- 
n\ 

(q)  Lib  de 
medico. 


(V)  jb’d  Sc  de 
decent  habit  iu 


Parti 

(  4)  The  abldlPhyhcians  fometimes  are  de¬ 
ceived  by  cafes  like  one  another. 

(/)  Obfcure  and  doubtful  diftempers  are 
judgd  more  by  conjedure  than  Art,  tho  in 
this  cafe  thofe  that  have  experience  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  thofe  tiiat  have  not. 

(  m  )  One  Phydcian  often  approves  what 
another  does  not.  This  expofes  their  Art  to 
the  calumny  of  the  people,  who  therefore 
imagining  it  to  be  altogether  vain,  compare  it 
to  that  of  the  Angvrs ,  of  whom  one  fays  of  the 
fame  Bird,  that  if  it  appears  on  the  Left  tide 
it  is  a  good  omen,  if  on  the  Right  a  bad  one, 
and  others  the  quite  contrary. 

■  ( n )  We  ought  never  to  warrant  the  fuc- 

cefsofa  Medicine,  for  the  minuted:  circum- 
ftances  caufe  the  diftemper  to  vary,  and  make 
’em  fometimes  more  tedious  and  dangerous 
than  we  expeded. 

(o)  The  end  of  Phydck  is  abfolutely  to 
cure  Difeafes,  or  at  lead  to  abate  their  vio¬ 
lence  >  but  thofe  that  are-defperate,  ought  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  undertaken,  that  is,  where  the  di- 
itemper  is  of  it  felf  incurable,  or  become  fo 
by  the  total  deltrudion  of  the  Organs  >  for 
Phydck  reaches  not  fo  far. 

(p)  A  Phydcian  ought  to  vide  his  Patients 
frequently,  and  to  be  very  attentive  to  every 
thing. 

(  q )  *Tis  requidt  for  the  credit  of  a  Phydci- 
an,  that  he  fhould  have  a  healthy  look,  and  a 
good  complexion  *,  for  men  are  apt  to  fufped, 
that  he  that  has  not  his  own  health,  can 
fcarce  be  inftrumental  to  procure  it  to  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  fame  cafe. 

( r  )  A  Phydcian  ought  to  be  decent  in  his 
habit,  grave  in  his  manners,  moderate  in  all 
his  adions,  chad  and  mode  it  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  he  is  oblig'd  to  have  with  Women  ;  no 
loiterer,  ready  to  anfwer  every  body  with 
candour;  fober,  patient,  ready  to  do  his  duty 
without  difturbing  himfelf. 

(0  Tis 
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(s)  'Tis  no  difhonour  to  a  Phyfician,  when  (0  ;  r*cep« 
he  is  in  doubt  about  the  method  of  treating  his  tioncs. 
Patient  in  any  cafe,  to  call  in  other  Phyficians, 

and  to  con  full*  with  them,  what  is  to  be  done 
to  the  bendit  of  the  Patient, 

( t )  In  point  of  Fees,  a  Phyfician  ought  to  f  y  . 
be  honeft,  and  good  natur’d,  and  to  have  a  'd J 
regard  to  the  ability  of  the  Patient.  On  ( 
fome  occafions  he  ought  neither  to  ask  nor 
expert  a  Fee,  efpeciaily  if  the  Patient  be  a 
poor  man, or  a  ftranger,  whom  he  is  obliged  to 
relieve. 

There  are  other  occafions  wherein  the  Phy¬ 
fician  may  agree  with  his  Patient  before 
hand  for  his  reward,  that  the  Patient  rnay 
with  more  confidence  commit  himfelf  to 
his  care,  and  be  afford  that  he  will  not  de- 
fert  him- 

(v)  Thofe  that  thought  Phyfick  an  in-  fv  )  Dc  pri 
vention,  that  defer  v’d  to  be  attributed  to  the  mjchclna. 
Gods,  have  not  only  followed  the  common 
opinion  ,  but  in  my  mind  right  reafon 
alfo. 

This  is  what  Hippocrates  fays  of  Phyfick 
in  general.  From  whence  we  may  draw  two- 
inferences  of  importance  to  our  fliffcory. 

Firft,  That  there  were  a  great  number  of 
Phyficians  in  his  time,  although  but  lew 
good  ones.  Secondly,  That  die  ufe  of 
fait  at  ions  was  alfo  then  eilablififd .  And  lafh- 
ly.  That  Phyfick  was  even  then  expos'd 
to  detra&ioa  and  calumny  ,  as  well  as 
fince. 
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CHAP.  xxvn. 

Of  the  Writings  of  Hippocrates. 


/"~Oncerning  the  Writings  of  this  Ancient 
Phyiician,  there  are  three  things  chiefly  to 
be  obferv’d.  Firft,  The  efteem  they  have  al¬ 
ways  met  with.  Secondly,  The  diftin&ion 
between  thofe  Writings  which  are  legitimate, 
and  thofe  that  are  fuppofltitious .  Thirdly,  His 
Language  and  Stile.  In  the  firll  place  the 
Writings  of  Hippocrates  have  been  always  had 
in  particular  veneration.  Galen  fays  ,  that 
what  Hippocrates  has  deliver'd  has  always  been 
cftcemed  as  the  word  of  a  God ,  and  affures  us, 
that  if  what  he  writ  be  a  little  obfcure  thro  his 
brevity,  or  if  he  feems  in  certain  places  to  have 
omitted  fome  little  things,  he  has  neverthelefs 
written  nothing  which  was  not  very  much  to  the 
purpofe.  The  Works  of  Hippocrates,  fays  Sui- 
das,  are  very  well  known  to  all  that  (ludy  Phy - 
fcf  ;  we  have fuch  a  refpefl  for  them,  that  they 
thinks  what  he  has  faid ,  to  come  out  of  a  Divine 
ATouth,  and  not  a  Human. 

A  plain  mark  of  the  efleem  that  all  Ages 
have  had  for  the  Writings  of  Hippocrates  is, 
that  there  is  fcarce  any  Author  who  has  had 
fo  many  Commentators.  Amonglb  the  molt 
Ancient  of  them,  Galen  fpeaks  of  one  Afclc - 
piades ,  Rufus  Ephefius,  Sabimis,  APetrodorus, 
Satyr  us  ,  Hcraclides ,  Tarentinus  ,  Heraclides 
Erythraus,  and  one  Zeuxis,  to  whom  we  may 
add  Galen  himfelf,  and  Celfus,  who  have  of¬ 
ten  tranllated  him  word  for  word* 

We  ihall  mention  another  party  of  thefe 
Authors  in  the  fequel.  He  has  had  undoubt¬ 
edly  feveral  others  among  the  Ancients , 
without  reckoning  thofe  that  explain  d  his 
obfcure  words,  as  we  fhall  ice  by  and  by. 
...  - .  -  •'  k  •  •  And 
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And  the  number  of  the  Moderns  is  greater, 
as  we  fhall  fhew  in  its  proper  place. 

To  come  to  the  diftin&ion  of  the  true  Wri¬ 
tings  of  Hippocrates  from  the  fpurious,  we  fhall 
begin  with  a  Lilt  given  by  Erotian. 

This  Author,  who  liv’d  under  Nero,  di- 
ftingui filing  the  Books  of  Hippocr ates,  or  thole 
which  pall  for  fuch  in  his  time,  .according  to 
the  fubjeft  of  which  they  treated,  ennumerates 
the  following.  The  Books,  fays  he,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Dottr'tne  of  figns,  are  the  hook  called 
the  Prd.  nofticki  two  Books  of  Predictions,  {which 
two  latter  arc  not  Hippocrates’.^  as  we  (hall 
[hew  hereafter ,)  and  the  Boo ^  op  the  Humours, 
‘The  Books  which  relate  to  Ph)fc[,  and  wioich  are 
the  mo  (l  rational ,  are  the  Body  of  the  winds ,  of 
the  Nature  of  Lid  an,  of  the  Epilepfe,  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Children,  of  times  and  Jeafons.  1  he 
Books  concerning  the  manner  of  treating  dip  tem¬ 
pers,  are  the  Book  of  fractures,  of  the  articula¬ 
tions,  of  ulcers,  of  wounds,  and  darts  of  wounds, 
of  the  head,  of  the  Phyficians  repo  fa  pry  ,  that  cal¬ 
led  Mochlicus  of  the  Emcroides  and  Fiji  nuts, 
of  diet,  two  of  dijeafes ,  of  Pti fan,  oj  the ^  l aces  or 
parts  in  man,  two  Bocks  of  Womens  dijiempe? 

One  of  barren  Women,  one  of  JTouyifhmcnt,  ^ a/id 
one  of  Waters.  The  ylphorifms  and  fix  Books  of 
Epidcmicf  difiafes,  treat  of  nnxj  matters .  Thoje 
which  follow  concern  the  Art  in  general  ;  the 
Book  entituled  the  Oath,  that  called  the  Law, 
and  that  of  the  Am  lent  Phyfici As  for  his  Am- 
baffadors  Speech  and  the  Speech  at  the  Altar, 
they  ferve  only  to  prove  the  kind  nets  of  Hippo¬ 
crates  to  his  Country,  but  concern  not  Phy- 
llck  at  all.  Galen  (peaks  of  one  Artemi  ao?  ns 
Copit o,  and  one  Diofcorides,  both  of  Alexan¬ 
dria)  who  colle&ed  and  pubhfhed  tne  wcims 

of  'Hippocrates  together. 

He  adds,  that  this  Edition  had  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  under  .  wnorn 
they  1  i v  d^  and  who  had  a  great  affection  fix 
Ph  ‘lick.  However,  Galen  taxes  them  vy.uh 
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taking  too  much  liberty,  and  changing  feve- 
ral  words  of  the  Text,  which  they  did  not 
underhand.  We  don't  certainly  know  whe¬ 
ther  the  Catalogue  of  the  Books  of  Hippocra¬ 
tes,  pubiifh  d  by  thefe  Authors,  were  greater 
than  that  wriich  Erotian  gives  us,  but  tis  pro¬ 
bable  it  was,  dnce  Galen ,  who  follow'd  them 
very  near,  mentions  feveral  Books  of  Hippo¬ 
crates's ,  or  that  paft  for  his,  whofe  names 
are  not  met  with  in  Erotian  s  Catalogue. 

Thefe  Books  are,  that  of  /Jjfeftions  and  o- 
ther  of  internal  AffeEtions ,  and  two  others  of 
pifeafes.  Be  (ides  chofe  mentioned  by  Erotian. 
Galen  fpeaks  alfo  of  an  Addition  to  the  Book 
call’d  MocblictiS ,  which  is  the  Book  we  now 
have  of  the  nature  of  the  Bones.  He  faw  like- 
wife  th.e  Title  of  the  Book  of  the  Glands t 
which  paft  for  Hippocrates  s,  though  Galen 
thought  it  fpurious.  He  acknowledg'd  like- 
wife  the  Book,  entituled,  Tht  Seven  Months 
Birth ,  the  following,  which  is,  of  the  Eighth 
Months  Birth ,  being  but  a  part  of  the  former. 
Galen  feems  alfo  to  (peak  of  feveral  Books  of 
Diet ,  whereas  Erotian  quotes  but  one.  And 
although  that  he  believed  not  that  the  pre-noti¬ 
ons  of  Cos  were  Hippocrates  s,  'tis  apparent 
that  they  pafs  d  commonly  for  fuch  in  his 
time,  and  that  the  feventh  Book  of  Epidemic £ 
difeafes ,  was  likewife  generally  received,  tho 
Galen  lookt  upon  t  as  manifeftly  fpurious. 

Saidas ,  the  iatell  Greeks  Author,  fpeaks  this 
of  the  books  of  Hippocrates ,  at  the  end  of  the 
paflage  before  cited.  The  firft,  fays  he,  of 
the  books  of  Hippocrates  contains  the  Oath ,  the 
fccond  his  Predictions ,  the  third  th eAphorifms, 
a  work  above  human  capacity.  The  fourth 
contains  that  admirable  colle&ion  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Hexecontabiblos ,  that  i§ 
to  fay,  conft fling  of  flxty  Books ,  which  con¬ 
tain  all  the  reft  that  relates  to  Phylick  and 
Philofophy.  * 
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We  have  yet  remaining  as  many  as 
Saidas  reckons,  thofe  whofe  Titles  are  found 
neither  in  Erotian ,  nor  that  I  know  of  in 
Galen ,  are  the  following.  The  Book  of  the 
Nature  of  a  Woman,  of  what  relates  to  Virgins 
of  the  Seed,  of  the  flefh,  of  Super  fetation,  of  the 
time  of  Childrens  breeding  of  teeth,  of  the  Heart 
of  the  Sight,  of  the  Eye,  of  Anatomy,  of  the 
manner  of  drawing  dead  Children  out  of  the  womb, 
of  the  phyjician ,  of  decent  habit,  and  of  Pre¬ 
cepts. 

We  find  at  the  end  of  the  Colle&ion  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates's  works  certain  pieces  under  the  name 
of  (a)  ftrange  pieces.  Thefe  confilf  of  Letters,  {a)  T* 
fuppofed  to  have  been  fenr  or  received  by  Hip -  7/ka. 
pocrates,  or  written  upon  his  account,  of  an 
Aft  of  the  Senate  of  the  Athenians  in  his  favour  j 
two  difeourfes  mentioned  by  Erotian  by  the 
name  of  the  Speech  of  the  Embaffy,  or  Deputati¬ 
on,  and  of  the  Speech  before  the  Altar ,  of  which 
the  firff  is  attributed  to  Theffalus,  the  Son  of 

(, Hippocrates ,  the  fccond  to  Hippocrates  himfelf ; 
of  his  Life  and  Genealogy  written  by  Soranus,  of 
a  little  book  of  Purgers,  and  another  of  the 
manner  of  giving  hellebore . 

We  fhali  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  all 
the  Criticks  have  faid  concerning  the  diffusi¬ 
on  of  the  true  Writings  of  Hippocrates  from  the 
counterfeiter  fuppofititious.V^e  fliall  only  take 
notice  that  feveral  were  already  fufpebfed  in  the 
time  of  Galen,  and  Erotian  himfelf,  amongft 
thofe  which  they  give  us  the  lift  of.  Some  of 
thefe  Books  have  been  aferibed  to  the  Sons  of 
Hippocrates;  ethers  to  his  Son-inHaw, or  to  his 
Grandfons,orto  hisDifciples, or  to  his Predeceffors, 
as  the  book  of  Articulations,  and  of  Fr attunes, 
which  fome  have  thought  to  have  been  writ  by 
his  Grandfather, who  was  of  the  fame  name,tho 
others  have  maintained  that  this  firlf  Hippo - 
crates  wrote  nothing.  They  have  like  wife 
aferib’d  them  to  other  Phylicians,  who  lived 
either  before,  or  at  the  fame  time  with,  him, 

and 
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and  to  the  Philofophers,  as  Democritus,  who  is 
iupposd  to  be  Author  of  the  book  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  roan.  Galen,  with  abundance  of  rea- 
fon,  imputes  this  fathering  of  Books  and'Titlcs* 
fo  frequent  among  the  Antients,  to  the  Cove- 
toufnefs  of  the  fir  ft  Copyers,  and  he  tells  us 
that  the  confiderable  fumms,  which  tiie  Kings 
Attains  znd.  Ptolomy ,  who  vied  who  fhouldhave 
the  fineft  Library,'  gave  to  thofe  that  brought 
them  the  writings  of  great  men,  gave  occaficn 
to  this  falfifying  of  Names  and  Authors,  and 
to  the  confulion  we  6nd  in  the  diipoiition  of 

antient  works.  „  „  r  r. 

As  we  have  faid  we  fhail  not  amuie  oui  lelves 

with  the  judgment  of  the  Cnticks.  Thofe 
that  have  a  mind  may  confult  Mercuria- 
lisr  who  has  written  particularly  upon  that 

fubject.  .  , 

‘  it  will  be  of  ufe  however  to  take  notice  that 

to  thofe  fuppofitions  which  we  have  fpoken  of 
mult  be  attributed  the  contradi&ions  found  in 
fomeof  the  opinions  of  Hipocrates,  fome  being 
direttiy  oppofite  to  others.  ... 

(5)  See  the  In  the  fecond  place  we  obferve  that  {p) jtheie 
Chapter  of  it  he  books  of  Hippocrates  which  are  of  the  belt  rea- 
figns  of  Dif-  foning  are  the  moll  fufpe&ed.  < 
cafes.  We  muft  further  take  notice,  that  thole 

pieces  before  call'd  Strange,  which  are  annexed 
to  the  works  of  Hippocrates 9  are  mod:  pait  of 
them,  and  perhaps  all  of  them  fpurious,  as  we 

fhail  fhew  more  particularly  in  the  following 

Chapter.  „  . 

As  for  the  Style  and  Language  or  Hippocrates , 

which  is  the  third  thing  to  be  examind,  vve 
muft  not  wonder  that  Capita  and  Diofcorides 
did  not  always  underftand  Hippocrates ,  tho 
they  were  native  Greeks.  Erotian ,  who  livd 
under  Nero,  had  compoied  a  Gloflary,  that  is, 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Obfctrre  and  Obfolete  words 
us'd  by  him,  or  *at  leaft.of  thofe  which  had 
not  been  of  a  long  time  in  life  in  the  Greeks 
tongue.  .  By 
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By  this  GIoflTary,  which  is  yet  extant,  we 
are  informed  that  feveral  Authors  had  em¬ 
ploy'd  themfelves  upon  the  fame  fubjed  before 
him,  amongft  which  he  names  the  following 
Xenocritus ,  a  Grammarian,  who  he  fays  was 
the  fil'd:  that  wrote  upon  that  fubjed  :  Calli¬ 
machus,  difciple  of  Herophilus  ;  Bacchim  ;  Phi - 
linus  anEmpirick  ;  Apollonius  Cittiaus ;  Apollo¬ 
nius  Op  his ;  Diofcorides  Phocas,  or  rather  Pha- 
cas  ;  Glaucius  another  Empirick  ;  Lyfimachus 
of  Cos ;  Euphorion  ;  Ariftarchm  (this  was  in  all 
probability  the  famous  Grammarian  )  Arifto - 
clcs  ,  Ari(lopeas  ;  Antigonus  and  Dydymus ;  both 
of  Alexandria,  the  later  alfo  a  Grammarian; 

Epiclcs  ;  Lycus  Neapolitans  ;  Strato  ;  and 
Mnefthens.  To  thefe  we  ought  alio  to  add 
Galen ,  whofe  Gloflary  is  yet  remaining. 

We  have  (r)  already  obferved  that  the  Style  (V)  See  the 
of  Hippocrates  is  very  concife ,  wliich  makes  it  chapter  of  the 
frequently  difficult  to  underftand  him.  1  o  Anatomy  of 
this  may  be  added  ,  that  ns  otherwise'  very  Hippocrates  at 
grave ,  and  Erotlan  obferves  (d),  that  the  Phrafe -he  beginning, 
of  Hippocrates  ts  the  fame  with  Homer  /•  W  Ttyonv 

His  language  feems  to  be  properly  lonique  ;  dv$' Opinealt 
and  *sElian  pretends,  as  we  have  feen  (e)  be-  7i)v 
fore,  that  Hippocrates  us'd  this  Dialed,  in  Fa-f? j  See  Bo]^ 
vour  of  Democritus  j  whereas  being  himfelfofj.  the  Chapter 
Cos ,  his  Dialed  fliould  have  been  the  Dorici.ofbemocrim*. 
But  Galen  obferves  (/),  that  the  language  of  (f)  In  Iib.Hip- 
.  Hippocrates  inclines  fomewhat  towards  the  At-yoctat,  dcira- 
tic\y,  and  he  adds  that  fome  have  faid  that  he&ur.  Com- 
writ  in  old  Attick*  nient.  i. 

Be  it  how  it  will,  it  appears  that  there  was 
a  confiderable  change  in  the  Grceif  Tongue, 
during  the  ipaceoffour  hundred  years,  which 
might  have  eiapfed  between  Hippocrates  and 
the  fird  that  wrote  a  Glofs  upon  him,  by  the 
difficulty  thefe  Authors  met  with,  althb  they 
were  Greeks  as  well  as  himfeif,  to  underftand 
what  he  meant  by  fucli  and  fuch  a  word.  Wv(g)  See  the 
have  already  ieen  an  example  of  tins  kind  in  chapter  of  tb$ 
the  word  (g)  Tetragonon ,  which  fome  took  for  purging  of  the' 

a  3  rain. 
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a  drug,  others  for  an  infitrument,  proper  to 
purge  the  Head.  For  other  words  of  this 
nature  ,  Erotian  and  Galen  may  be  con¬ 
futed 

But  it  is  further  remarkable,  that  befidesthe 
obfcurity  which  comes  from  the  difficulty  of 
the  words  in  Hipocrates,  there  is  another  which 
comes  from  the  faults  crept  into,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  reading  found  in  the  Original  Manu- 
fcripts  of  this  Author,  in  which  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  fhared  the  common  fate  of  all  the 
'  antient  pieces  that  pall  through  abundance  of 
hands. 

We  fhad  bring  only  one  inftance  of  the  Va¬ 
riation  before  fpoken  of,  and  we  fhali  find  one 
word  which  is  not  explained  in  any  of  the 
Gloflaries,  nor  by  any  of  the  Lexicographers , 
or  Dictionary  writers.  We  read  in  the  fecond 
book  of  his  Epidemick  Difeafes,  towards  the 
end,  the  following  words,  Tof?*# 
ffivneUif  ctx0*-  Fabius  Calvus ,  a  Phyfician  of 
Ravenna ?  who  firft  tranflated  Hippocrates  into 
Latin ,  from  a  Greek,  Manufcript  of  the  Vatican , 
by  the  order  of  Clement  the  feventh,  tranflates 
this  paifage  as  if  he  had  read  meretrix, 

a  Whore,  inftead  of  fcortatio,  fornica¬ 

tion  ;  and  taking  the  following  word  for  the 
name  of  a  woman,  he  tranflates  the  whole  paf- 
fage  thus,  Aieretrix  Achromos  Dyfenteria  Aie- 
dela ,  as  if  there  had  been  in  Hippocrates  s  time  a 
Courtezan  named  Achromos ,  that  cured  the 
Dyfentery. 

Cornarius  and  Foefius ,  more  Modern  inter¬ 
preters  of  Hippocrates ,  Tranflate  the  fame  paf- 
fage  thus,  Scortatio  impudent  vel  tar  [is  Djfien- 
(V)  Tetrabibl.  terice  ALedela.  (h)  Aetius  and  (i)  Paulas  <JEgineta 
Serm.g.Cap,8.  aflf5rm,  that  Coition  fometimes  cures  old  Di- 
i.c.5 5.  arrhsea’s,  a;  A  perhaps  they  allude  to  this  paf- 
fage.  Supp-  fing  then  we  ought  to  read  with 
Cornarius  and  Foefius,  ^0? v&n  and  not  Trofim, 
as  perhaps  we  ought, the  difficulty  will  rdf  on¬ 
ly 
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ly  upon  the  word  (  4 )  ct'xf which,  as  we  ^y  we  nighty 
laid  before,  is  not  be  found  in  the  Di&iona-  if  it  wewvab 
ries.  white*  de¬ 

rive  it  from 

ufq;  and  humerus, or  if  we  write  it  with  a  Kt  not  with  a 

y,  from  aKfof*  fummus  elatui,  fob  im>s  asif  Hippocrates  meant 

Seortationem,  qua  &  ipfi  humeri  fublimes  hunt,  id  eft,  qua*  adcx«, 
tretnum  ufquc  ut  cum  Satyrico  loquamur,  aohelatur  ;  &  jtA/roWx nt 
proprium  fit  vcrlfum  <,  veJ  fine  afpiratiotie  ’Asr* 

oKf  uv  t&v  rrahdLoiTa>*  sum  mis  humens  lufttt,  ait  idem  Hip¬ 

pocrates,  de  a  ia  iufta  loqueus.  Lib.  de  intern,  affeft.  Edit.  Foef 
p.  54P.  dum  de  iiems  morbo. 

Thofe  that  take  what  Hippocrates  here  fays 
for  his  advice  ,  do  him  wrong,  tis  a  fimple 
note  of  fad  which  happen’d  to  fome  perfon  in 
that  cafe. 
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Of  the  Letters  of  Hippocrates,  and  o~ 
ther  pieces  annext  to  his  works ,  where¬ 
in  are  divers  circumfances  touching 
his  Life  and  death,  and  the  chief  oc - 
c  a/so  ns  he  had  to  /hew  himfelf  in  the 
exercife  of  his  profejfon. 


A  Fter  having  fpoken  of  the  Writings  of 
**  Hippocrates  in  general,  we  ought  to  exa- 
rain  thofe  pieces  which  are  tackt  to  them,  and 
which  ,  as  we  have  faid,  appear  under  the 
title  of  Aliens.  We  have  already  feen  wherein 
they  have  confided,  and  fhall  begin  with  the 
two  difeourfes  mention’d  by  Erotian ,  as  being 
the  moft:  Ancient.  That  which  Hippocrates 
fpoke  at  the  Altar  o f  Afmcrva,  is  addrefs'd  to 
the  Communities  and  Cities  of  T&ejJdly ,  to 

whom 
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whom  he  complains,  that  the  Athenians  had  a 
defign  to  reduce  the  Ille  of  Cos  to  their  fub- 
jeftion,  and  prays  their  fuccour  in  that  prefi¬ 
xing  danger.  ~  His  difcourfe  is  very  lhort. 
That  of  Thefjalus  on  the  other  (ide  is  very 
long.  It  is  addrefs’d  to  the  Athenians ,  and 
puts  them  in  mind  of  the  fervices  they  had^ 
receiv’d  from  the  Predeceffors  of  Hippocrates 
for  a  long  time,  and  likewife  from  Hippocra- 
tes  himfelf,  and  from  his  Family.  The  obli¬ 
gation  which  the  Athenians  are  fupposd  to 
have  had  to  thefe  later,  were  fir  ft,  that  the 
Father  refus’d  to  go  to  the  Illyrians  and  P<eons, 
who  had  defired  him  and  offer’d  him  great 
fumms  to  come  and  free  them  from  the* 
Plague,  which  Ravaged  their  Countries  ;  and 
having  forefeen  by  the  Courfe  of  Winds,  that 
this  difeafe  would  reach  Greece  ,  he  fent  his 
Sons,  his  Son-in-law,  and  his  Scholars  thro 
all  the  Provinces,  to  give  them  neceffary  in- 
ftruffions  to  prevent  taking  the  infeffion  and 
went  himfelf  into  Thejfaly ,  and  a  little  time 
b  after  to  Athens ,  where  he  did  them  great  fer- 
vice,  which  the  Athenians  fo  far  acknowledg¬ 
ed,  that  they  prefented  Hipocrates  with  a 
Crown  of  Golf  and  initiated  him  and  his  Son, 
who  fpeaks  in  the  Myfteries  of  Ceres  and  Pro - 

ferpine .  . 

He  remonftrates  to  the  Athenians ,  that  they 
were  further  obliged  to  Hippocrates ,  and  to 
'The fains  himfelf,  in  that  this  latter  by  the 
command  of  his  Father,  followed  the  Fleet 
of  Alcibiades  into  Sicily ,  in  quality  ofPhy- 
fician  ,  making  all  neceffary  preparations  for 
the  Voyage  at  his  own  charges,  and  refufing 
the  Salary  that  was  offered  him. 

Thefe  are  the  Principal  Articles  by  which 
The  fains  endeavours  to  make  the  Athenians 
fenlibie  how  much  they  were  oblig’d  to  his 
Family.  We  fliall  examin  only  that  of  the 
Plague ,  which  Hipocrates  forefaw  coming  up¬ 
on  Greece ,  in  which  there  is  this  difficulty. 

'  -  -  '  Fir  ft* 
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Firft,  the  time  is  not  fix'd,  and  we  find  no¬ 
thing  in  other  Authors  concerning  any  Plague 
I  coming  from  the  fide  of  lUyria . 

Aetius  indeed  takes  notice  that  Hippocrates 
being  at  Athens  at  the  time  of  a  Plague,  advi- 
fed  them  to  light  great  Fires  in  the  Streets  to 
purl  fie  the  Air ,  and  wake  it  more  dry.  Galen  alfo 
reports  the  fame  of  Hippocrates  upon  the  like 
occasions,  laying,  that  he  ordered  great  Fires 
to  be  made  in  divers  parts  of  every  City  in  Greece, 
in  which  they  were  to  caft  Flowers ,  Herbs  and 
Drugs  of  fweet  f cent .  But  herein  there  is  this 
Effentiai  difference,  that  he  brings  the  Plague 
which  lie  fpeaks  of  from  Ethiopia ,  indicating 
thereby  the  great  Hague  lb  well  defcribecl  by 
Fhucidides  ,  which  lie  lays  precifdv  came  from 
the  fame  parr.  But  Ethiopia  is  diredly  cppo- 
fite  to  Illyria ,  one  being  on  the  South  of 
Greece ,  and  the  other  on  the  North. 

Jt  may  perhaps  be  ailed  ged,  that  there 
might  be  a  iniftake  in  tke  place  from  whence 
the  Plague  came,  the  thing  yet  being  the  fame 
in  fact.  But  if  we  will  have  this  Harangue  of 
Theffalvsto  fpeak  of  thegreat  Plague  of  Athens, 
two  great  difficulties  will  ariie  upon  it.  The 
firifc  is,  that  the  Author  laic  cited,  who  de¬ 
fer  ves  to  be  credited,  takes  notice  that  the 
Plague  wasfo  furious,  efpecially  at  Athens ,  that 
there  was  no  great  reafon  to  brag  of  the  Afiiil- 
ance  of  Phyfick.  On  the  contrary,  he  allures 
us,  that  the  Phyficians  themfelves  were  puzzled, 
and  they  died  indifferently  with  a  Phyftcian  or 
without ,  that  the  Phyficians  themfelves  died f after 
than  others ,  as  converfing  more  with  the  Si  (ft  In 
this  cafe  I  do  not  fee  what  honour  Hippocrates 
fhould  gain. 

T  he  iecond  difficulty  is  that,  if  Hippocrates 
were  at  Athens  at  that  time  he  muff  be  born 
long  before  the  Eightieth  Olympiad  ,  which  is 
the  time  of  his  Birth  according  to  Sorantis,  by 
which  account  he  mull  be  but  thirty  year 
old,  in  the  itcond  ycarcf  the  Pelopone/fanW ar. 
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and  of  the  Eighty  fsventh  Olympiad  the  time 
of  that  Plague,  and  confequently  he  could  not 
have  Sons  old  enough  to  pra&ice  Phyficks,  and 
a  Daughter  married  to  a  Phydcian  his  Scho¬ 
lar. 

To  come  nearer  to  the  matter,  we  muft  fol¬ 
low  the  account  of  Eusebius ,  who  lays  that 
Hippocrates  flourilhed  in  the  eighty  fixth  Olym¬ 
piad',  or  of  Aulas  Gellius,  who  ranks  him  with 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Democritus  ;  who  , 
according  to  him,  were  a  little  older  than  So- 
crates.  All  Authors  agree,  that  Socrates  was 
born  about  the  end  of  the  feventy  feventh  Olym¬ 
piad.  Democritus  was  but  a  year  older,  but 
Euripides  was  born  the  feventy  fifth  Ohm.tad, 
and  Sophocles  the  feventy  third  Olympiad.  We 
nueht  therefore  to  make  Hippocrates  at  leak  as 
old  as  the  Tragick  Poet,  that  what  is  faid  of 
him  concerning  the  Plague  of  Athens  may  be 
true;  for  by  this  account  he  would  be  titty 
years  old,  and  confequently  it  was  not  impoi  ■ 
fible  for  him  to  have  Sons  that  practifed  Phy- 
fick.  But  it  is  more  likely,  that  what  Aetius 
and  Galen,  or  the  Author  of  the  book  concern¬ 
ing  the  Theriaca,  which  is  amongft  his  Works, 
deliver,  is  falle;  and  that  they  impute  to 
,,  ,  Se.  above Hiptocr am,  what  (4)  Plutarch,  with  more  ap- 
2  !>.**$•  pearance  of  truth,  afcnbes  to  Acron ,  who 
Book.  2- P  5  gyed  long  before  Macerates  If  there  were 

any  other  Plague  which  came  from  the  hde  ot 
Illyria,  we  know  nothing  of  it.  f 

However  it  were  ,  the  Decree  of  the  Senate  of 
Athens ,  another  piece  of  the  fame  nature  ot  the 
former,  but  more  recent,  fpeaks  ot  a  Plague 
which  came  into  Greece ,  kout  of  the  Barbarous 
Countries,  wherein  Hipocrates  and  his  Scho¬ 
lars  did  very  great  fervice  ;  and  it  is  added 
therein,  that  the  King  of  Perfia  fending  tor 
him  into  his  Dominions,  which  were  intected 
with  the  fame  difeafe,  and  promifmg  to  load 
him  with  Honours  and  Riches;  hedefpifed  his 
offers,  and  retufed  to  go,  looking  upon  him  as 

a  Bar- 
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Barbarian  and  an  enemy  to  Greece ,  whereupon 
the  Athenians  in  recompence  of  the  ufeful  ad¬ 
vice  he  had  given  them,  and  of  his  Affe&ion  for 
Greece  in  general,  honoured  him  with  an  initi¬ 
ation  in  the  grand  Myfteries  as  they  had  done 
Hercules  before,  gave  him  a  Crown  weighing  a 
thoufand  „  peices  of  gold ,  the  freedome 
of  Athens ,  and  the  right  of  being  main¬ 
tained  all  his  life  at  the  publick  expence  in  the 
. Prytaneum ,  granting  further  to  all  the  youth 
of  the  Ille  of  Cos  the  liberty  of  coming  to 
Athens ,  and  being  brought  up  and  inftru£ted 
with  the  youth  of  that  City. 

This  was  the  purport  of  the  decree  of  the  Se¬ 
nate  of  Athens.  What  relates  to  the  meafures 
taken  to  invite  Hipocrates  into  Perjia, is  fuppo- 
fed  by  the  teftimony  of  divers  letters,  which  are 
pretended  to  be  written  upon  that  fubje6l  by 
the  Minifteis  of  Artaxerxes  King  of  Per  fa,  to 
inform  him  of  the  great  reputation  of  Hipocra¬ 
tes,  and  to  advife  him  to  fend  for  him,  and  by 
Artaxerxes himfelf,  in  purfuance  of  this  coun¬ 
sel,  or  by  Hipocrates,  who  anfwers  haughtily  to 
all  thepromifes  that  are  made  him,  that  he  has 
in  his  own  Countrey  whereupon  to  live ,  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  pojfefs  the  riches  and  grandeur  of 
the  Per  bans ,  nor  to  cure  Barbarians  that  were 
enemies  t  o  Greece.  There  are  alfo  other  letters 
exprelling  Artaxerxes  his  refentments  of  Hippo - 
crates s  conduct,  and  terrible  menaces  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Ille  of  Cos ,  in  cafe  they  refil¬ 
led  to  fend  Hippocrates  to  him  to  be  chaftized; 
and  theanfwer  of  thofe  generous  Ii3anders,who 
were  not  at  all  frighted  at  them,  proteded  they 
would  not  deliver  up  their  Citizen  whatever 
might  happen. 

What  makes  the  credit  of  thefe  letters  ftill 
more  to  be  fufpe&ed  is,  that  Thejfalus  when  in 
his  fpeech  he  upbraids  the  Athenians  with  the 
obligations  the  Greeks  had  to  his  father,  would 
undoubtedly  not  have  failed  to  have  turn’d 
thefe  letters  to  his  honour,  if  there  had  been 
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any  truth  in  them.  But  allowing  Come  fnew 
of  truth  to'  thofe  pieces  which  we  have  here 
examin’d,  we  mull  not  pafs  the  fame  judgment 
upon  the  other  letters,  luppofed  to  be  written 
or  rereived  bv  Hippocrates  or  others  upon  -his 
account  They  Ire  certainly  the  work  of 
fome  half-learned  Greet,  compofed  outofwan- 
tor.nefs,  or  out  of  defign  to  get  money.  Some 
oftheie,  to  whom  Hippocrates  writ  were  I  mLo - 
pamen  Dionyfius  of  Halt  car  naflus,  Cratevas ,  Da- 
nidge t as.  King  Demetrius,  and  King  Perficeas, 
without  reckoning  Democritus  and  The\\alus 
the  fon  of  Hippocrates.  As  for  PhUopamen , 
would  be  hard  to  think  that  he  meant  the  fa¬ 
mous  General  of  Achaia ,  becaufe  he  was  not 
born  till  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Hippocrates .  Much  lefs  can  we  think  that 
the  Dionyfius  he  hasfpoken  of,  was  the  famous 
Hiftorian  of  Halicarnajfus ,  who  liv  d  under 
Auguftus.  But  to  what  King  Demetrius  could 
Hippocrates  write,  unce  in  his  time  there  was 
none  fuch  in  the  world.  The  drib  of  the  name 
bein  ?  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  the  fon  of  Antigo- 
nus,  one  of  the  fucceliors  of  Alexander,  whom 
Hippo  rates  could  no  more  have  feen,  than  the 
former.  The  lame  may  be  faidof  Cratevas, 
who  liv’d  at  the  fooneft  but  in  the  age  or  A4t- 
thridates ,  and  Pcmpey,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereaf¬ 
ter.  The  Author  of  thefe  letters  having  heard 
of  a  famous  Botanifi  of  that  name,  or  having 
feen  his  works,  thought  he  might  very  well 
make  Hippocrates  write  to*  him  without  inform¬ 
ing  himleif  whether  he  or  Demetrius ,  or 
the  reft  aforegoing,  lived  in  his  time  or  no. 
We  find  another  ridiculous  Anachronilm  at 
the  head  of  JIAarcellus  Em.iricus  his  book,fup- 
pofed  to  be  dire&ed  to  Macanas  by  the  fame 
Hippocrates.  But  though  we  had  not  thefe  con¬ 
vincing  proofs  of  the  fpurioufnefs  of  thefe  let¬ 
ters,  we  need  only  read  them  to  be  iatis.^ed 
they  were  not  Hippocrates  s.  And  I  think  a 
learned  modern  Phyfician  too  modeft  when 
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he  fays,  (  b  )  that  they  fcarce  defer  ve  to  pa/s  for  (  b  )  fix  <Li~ 
the  productions  of  the  (e)  divine  old  man .  We  may  vino  fine. dignas 
very  boldly  pronounce  them  fcandaloufly  un-  ^pifiolas,  Rho- 
worthy.  For  example,  what  could  be  more dlus  ,n  Scn- 
impertinent  than  the  order  that  Hippocrates  ar§° 
gives  to  Cratevas,  to  gather  him  all  the  herbs  he  ,  .  • 

could  find ,  without  fpecifying  any  one,  to  fend  6  \  1  “1S  Jl~ 
them  to  him ,  becaufe  he  is  fent  for  to  take  care  of  f"  !vas  COSTi~ 
Democritus.  Add  to  this  the  Sentence  which 
he  fubjoyns,  that  it  werejo  be  wifhed that  Crate-  as  vvc'  fe{! 
vas  could  as  eafily  plucf up  the  bitter  roots  of  co-  below. 
vetonfnefs  of  money  or  avarice ,  fo  that  they  fhould 
never  fhoot  up  again ,  as  he  could  plucf  up  the 
roots  of  the  herbs  lee  defred  of  him.  Had  Hip¬ 
pocrates  been  as  great  a  babbler  in  his  medical 
writings  as  he  is  in  thefe  letters,  we  fhould 
have  had  no  occalion  to  complain  ol  his  bre¬ 
vity.  The  letter  directed  to  Dionyfim  is  yet 
‘  more  merry  than  t'other.  He  delires  him  to 
come  to  his  houfe  while  he  fhould  be  with  Demo¬ 
critus.  (For  all  the  letters  run  upon  this  voy¬ 
age,  of  which  it  feems  he  was  to  inform  the 
whole  world  before  hand  )  and  to  have  an  eye 
over  the  conduCl  of  his  wife ,  *  fhe  has  been  very  *  That  fe 
we 'l  brought  up  .by  her  fat  her ,  fays  he,  but  the  Sex  play  m  pranbs 
is  frail,  and  had  need  be  kept  within  their  duties ,  in  hisahfencei 
in  which  a  friend  may  fucceed  better  than  relations , 

&c.  Well  content  our  felves  with  thefe  two  .  . 
famples,  by  which  the  reader^  may  judg,  how 
they  agree  with  the  gravity  of  Hippocrates . 

As  to  the  letters  which  Democritus  and  Hip¬ 
pocrates  wrote  one  to  another,  there  are  two 
of  the  former;  in  one  he  fpeaks  of  the  voyage 
that  Hiprocrates  made  to  fee  him,  and  to  give 
him  Hellebore,  having  been  call'd  to  that  pur- 
poie  by  "'Democritus  his  fellow  Citizens,  'who 
took  him  for  a  mad  man,  becaufe  he  liv'd  in 
a  folirary  place  and  laughed,  and  did  not 
mind  hr. ole  that  came  to  fee  him.  Ton  found 
me,  (ays  Democritus,  writing  of  the  order  of  the 
World,  of  the  difpofition  of  the  Poles ,  and  the 
courfe  of  theftars 9  and  you  judg'd  thereby ,  that 
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thofe  that  fent  for  you  mere  fools ,  and  riot  I. 
Thereupon  Democritus  delivers  in  two  words 
his  opinion  in  Philofophy,  concerning  the  /- 
mages  or  Species  diffufed  thro’  the  air,  of  which 
his  books  as  he  fays  makes  mention.  He  tells 
Hipocrates  afterwards,  that  a  Phylician  ought 
not  to  judg  of  his  Patient  by  the  afpeft  only,  for 
in  that  cale  he  {Democritus)  fhould  have  run 
the  rifque  of  patting  for  a  mad  man  in  his 
judgment.  He  concludes  with  telling  Hippo- 
crates  that  he  had  fent  him  back  the  book 
which  this  Phyfician  had  written  concerning 
madnefs,  which  book  is  immediately  annex¬ 
ed  after  this  letter.  It  conttfts  but  of  one 
page,  which  is  nothing  but  a  repetition  of 
forne  lines  of  Hippocrates  s  book  of  the  falling 
ficknefs,  which  islikewife  cited  in  this. 

The  fecond  letter  ,  or  the  fecond  book  of 
Democritus  addrefs’d  to  Hippocrates ,  is  intituled 
of  the  natnreof  man,  which  is  the  title  of  a  book 
written  by  Hippocrates,  which  has  been  af- 
crib’d  to  Democritus ,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved.  This  book  or  letter  is  very  near  twice 
as  long  as  the  former.  It  contains  an  enume¬ 
ration  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  body,  and 
the  offices  they  perform.  There  is  nothing  in 
it  that  deferves  our  obfervation,  except  what 
lie  fays  of  the  Spleen ,  that  it  lleeps,  and  is  good 
for  nothing,  which  opinion  we  {hall  fee  con- 
c  3. )  See  the  firm'd  (  d  )  hereafter. 
chapter  of  A-  There  is  but  one  letter  of  Hippocrates  to  De - 
rifiorle  aid  mocritus  now  extant,  which  is  much  fhorter 
that  of  Era-  than  the  two  abovementioned.  In  the  begin- 
Uflratus.  ning  of  it  he  telis  him  ,  that  if  the  Phyficians 
at  any  time  fucceeded  in  this  art,  the  people 
afcribed  it  to  the  Gods,  but  if  they  mifcarried, 
they  uied  to  lay  the  blame  upon  them.  Jhave , 
lays  Hippocrates,  got  more  fcandal  than  honour 
by  my  \  rallice,  and  tho'  1  am  advanced  in  fears , 
yet  1  have  not  attained  to  perfection  in  this  art, 
and  even  uTfculapius  himfelf ,  the  inventer  of  it, 
never  carried  it  fo  far,  After  this  he  takes  oc- 
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cafion  briefly  to  mention  his  journey  to  De« 
mocritus ,  teftifies  for  him  that  he  is 
far  from  being  mad,  and  defires  him  to  write 
to  him  often,  and  to  fend  him  the  books  he 
had  compofed. 

The  letters  of  Hippocrates  to  D  am  age t  us  give 
a  more  particular  account  of  his  convention 
with  Democritus ,  when  he  went  to  cure  him, 
one  of  them  is  very  long,  in  it  he  gives  Dama- 
getus  an  account  of  his  voyage ,  and  all  that 
happen’d  to  him  till  his  return.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  feen  in  the  preceeding  book  the  occafion 
of  this  journey,  and  the  fuccefscf  it.  I  fliall 
fay  no  more  of  it  for  fear  of  being  thought 
too  prolix;  only  give  me  leave  to  remark  that 
thefe  letters  have  nothing  of  the  ftile  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates .  It  may  be  eafily  imagined  that  the 
pretended  madnefs  of  Democritus ,  and  the 
journey  with  Hippocrates  undertook  with  a 
deflgn  to  cure  him,  afforded  matter  enough 
to  make  a  fort  of  a  Romance.  To  conclude, 
I  don’t  know  who  this  Damagetus  was. 

The  letter  to  King  Perdiccas  is  of  the  fame 
ftamp  with  the  reft,  that  is  to  fay  ,  equally 
fpurious.  We  there  find,  as  well  as  in  that 
which  is  addrefs’d  to  King  Demetrius  ,  fome 
Anatomical  obfervations ,  and  fome  maxims 
relating  to  Phyfick,  which  however  don't  de- 
ferve  to  be  taken  notice  of,  except  a  few  that 
are  drawn  out  of  the  writings  of  Hippocra¬ 
tes. 

The  fmall  book  of  Purgatives  contains  fome 
neceflary  precautions  to  be  obferved  in  the  ta¬ 
king  of  them.  It  leems  more  probable  that  it 
is  a^co  lied  ion  of  precepts  given  by  Hippocrates 
upon  this  fubjed,  than  a  genuine  work  of:  that 
ancient  Phyflcian. 

The  life  of  Hippocrates  written  by  Sorams ? 
contains  befides  what  has  been  faid  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  book,  an  account  of  his  conn- 
trey,  his  extra&ion,  the  time  of  his  birth,  his 
ftqdies,  and  his  in  alters:  in  fhort,  an  abridg- 
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tnent  of  the  mod  remarkable  things  that  hap¬ 
pen'd  to  him  in  the  courfe  of  his  profeflion, 
till  his  death.  Hippocrates,  fays  Sor antis,  ha¬ 
ving  loft  his  father  and  mother,  quitted  his 
own  countrey,  and  fixed  in  Thcffa/j. 

(e)  Wc  fk all  (e)  Andreas  in  his  book  of  the  Original  of 
hereafter  fpea\PhyJicl{,  malicioufly  reports,  that  the  reafon 
of  this  Phjfici-  0f  it  was,  becaufe  he  had  let  the  Library  at 
Cnidus  on  fire.  Others  write, that  the  occafion 
of  this  journey  was  to  learn  the  pradice  of 
other  places,  and  to  furnifh  himfelf  with  an 
opportunity  of  underllanding  his  profeflion 
better,  by  the  different  cafes  that  daily  came 
before  him.  But  Sor  anus  of  Co/  pretends  that 
Hippocrates  was  influenc’d  by  a  dream  to  make 
his  abode  in  Thejfaly. 

He  made  himfelf,  continu'd  this  Author,  to 
be  admir'd  by  all  Greece  through  which  he 
travell’d  and  practis’d  Phyfick.  One  day  a- 
mongft  the  reft  being  call'd  ,  conjointly  with 
Euriphon  another  Phyfician,  but  older  than 
himfelf,  to  a  confultation  about  Perdiccas  fon 
to  Alexander  King  of  Macedonia,  whom  they 
gave  out  to  be  fick  of  ahedick  feaver,  he  foon 
found  out  that  this  Prince’s  mind  was  more 
indifpofed  than  his  body,  and  as  he  carefully 
watched  all  his  adions ,  obferving  that  he 
chang'd  colour  at  the  fight  of  Phila ,  Miftrefs 
to  the  King  his  father,  he  judged  that  he  was 
in  love  with  her,  and  found  the  means  to  cure 
him,  by  letting  this  fair  one  know  the  dan¬ 
gerous  effeds  of  her  beauty.  Hewasalfode- 
fired  by  the  people  of  Abdera  to  come  and  cure 
'Democritus  of  his  madnefs,  and  to  free  their 
City  from  the  plague.  After  this  Sor  anus  in¬ 
forms  us,  how  he  refilled  to  come  to  the  Illy* 
rians,  and  even  to  the  Court  of  Artaxerxes , 
where  this  latter  ficknefs  raged  ;  how  he  hin- 
dred  the  war  which  the  Athenians  were  going 
to  make  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  Cos,  by  cal¬ 
ling  the  TheJJdlians  to  their  relief,  .and  what 
honours  he  received  from  the  Athenians  them- 

felves. 
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{elves  the  Lhcffaliaus ,  and  all  the  Count i  y 
of  Greece.  Helikewife  teftifies  that  Hipocra¬ 
tes  intruded  his  difcip ics  in  ms  ait,  witnout 
concealing  any  thing  from  them,  and  that  he  , ^  We  fj)2}l 
obliged  them  to  take  a  certain  (f)  Oatii^  jpc^k.°j  this 
Hippocrates,  as  we  Grid  in  Sorayius ,  died  ^  Q{iih  in  the  foi. 
Lari I] a,  a  City  or  Thejjaly ,  at  the  fame  time  with  i0Vp'wgChapter • 
Democritus,  being  fourfeove  and  ten  years  old, 
or  four  (cor©  and  tive,  or  a  hundred  and  four, 
or  according  to  others,  a  hundred  and  nine, 

T-Te  was  buried  .between  Gyrton  and  Lartfja , 
and  his  fepuichre  is  ihown  to  this  very  day, 
where  a  {warm  of  oees^  has  nxed  for  a  long 
t\me  rhe  honey  whereof  Nurfes  come  to  fetch 
to  cure  their  children  of  the  Thrufli.  He  is 
drawn  in feveral  pictures,  having  his  head  co¬ 
vered  with  a  bonnet,  like  that  or  VMcs% 
which  is  a  mark  or 

cloak  for  which  feme  afngn  this  reafon,  tnat 
ir  was- to  hide  his  bald  head,  others  that 
his  head  was  tender  or  elft  to  flrow 
that  this  part ,  which  is  the  leal  ot  the  Hul , 
ouaht  to  be  well  guarded,  or  to  ihow  that 
Hipocrates  loved  travelling  (for  it  was  only 
upon  this  occafion  and  in  that  of  war,or  in  cafe 
r,f  ficknefs '  that  the  ancients  had  their  heads 
covered)  or  to  fignifie  the  obfeurity  of  his 
writing  or  to  inftruft  us  that  even  in  time 
of  health,  we  ought  to  avoid  whatever 
may  hurt  us.  In  fhort,  others  believe  that 
the  reafon  why  he  threw  his  cloak  about  his 
head,  was  that  it  might  not  hinder  him  in  his 
bufmefs.  There  are  great  difputes  about  his 
genuine  works,  for  Authors  difter  about  them, 
and  indeed  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  fay  any 
rhino-  certain  of  them  upon  leveiai  accounts* 

Firif  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  the 
•words  he  ufes.  Seconal y  in  his  Pbrafe  01  lenfe, 
for  that  is  a  thing  that  changes  ,  and  we  write 
after  another  manner  vvnen  we  are  young  , 
from  what  we  do  in  our  old  age.  Soranus  con¬ 
cludes  with  faying  that  Hippocrates  did  not 

A  a  4.  love 
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love  money,  that  his  behaviour  was  grave  and 
courteous,  that  he  had  a  particular  atfe&ion 
for  the  Greeks,  of  which  he  gave  evident  proofs 
in  freeing  whole  Cities  from  the  plague,  for 
which  (erv  ices  he  had  all  the  refpeA  imagina¬ 
ble  fhown  him.  He  adds,  that  Hippocrates  left 
two  ly  Tfajjalus  and  Draco ,  who  were  like- 
wile  very  famous  in  the  fame  profellion,  and 
a  great  number  of  difciples. 


C  H  A  P  XXIX. 

Some  other  particulars  about  the  travels 
of  Hippocrates,  his  perfonal  quail* 
ties ,  the  commendations  be  ft  ow'd  upon 
him ,  and  what  has  been  faid  again/l 
him. 


Vfc?  E  have  already  feen  that  Hippocrates  quit¬ 
ted  theplace  of  his  nativity,  to  refide  in 
Thefaly.  ~  The  Author  of  his  life  affirms,  that 
hevifited  moll  parts  of  Greece ,  and  followed 
his  profellion  where  e  re  he  came.  It  appears  by 
his  writings  that  his  chief  abode  was  in  Theffa- 
ly  and  in  Thrace ,  and  we  find  that  aim  oft  all 
the  observations  he  has  left  us  in  his  Books  of 
Epidemical  difiempers  ,  were  made  in  thefe  two 
Provinces,  the  principal  Cities  whereof  he 
names,  as  Larijja ,  Cranon\Aenus ,  Oeniades  The - 
r&,  Elis ,  Perinthtis ,  Thafus ,  Abdera  Olynthus. 
( f)  Lftr  -(a)  Galen  remarks  likewife  that  he  had  been 

Mippocr.  de  often  at  Smyrna,  but  tells  us  it  was  a  diftV 
articul.  rent  city  from  rfiat  jn  minor  t^at  carries 

Comment.  .  the  fame  name,  (b)  Mercurialis  was  of  the 
fhj  Var-cT  opinion  that  he  travelled  into  Scythia  Lybia , 
ILrtt  .ones  Lib.  and  Delos,  (by  which  Hippocrates  means, accor- 
•  cap.  k.  dmg  to  Erotian,  the  three  parts  of  the  world 
known  in  his  time,  the  firft  being  taken  tor 

Enrobe^ 
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Europe,  the  feccnd  for  A fric ,  and  the  third 
for  Afta)  becaufe  he  fpeaks  of  thefe  Countries 
in  two  places  of  his  works  \  but  this  conclulion 
is  not  juftly  drawn. 

Hippocrates  had  occafion  without  doubt  to 
fee  feveral  Cities  whereof  he  makes  mention  , 
being  fent  for  thither  to  vifit  the  fick,  as  we 
have  obferved  already  of  the  people  of  Abdera 7 
who  defired  him  to  come  and  cure  Democritus 
their  Citizen. 

Thefe  Cities  for  the  moll  part  were  but 
very  fmall,  properly  fpeaking  they  were  but 
fo  many  Towns,  fo  that  one  of  them  was  not 
fufficient  to  maintain  a  Phyfician.  (c)  Galen-')  Inhbr-  je 
feems  to  infinuate  this  when  fpeaking  of  a  cer-  arc,cu  *  c°m- 
tain  cafe  in  Chirurgery  which  Hippocrates  had  rnenC* 
not  defcribed  or  never  feen,  but  which  he  tells 
us  himfelf  had  feen  five  times,  once  in  Afia , 
and  four  times  in  Rome ,  he  acknowledged! 
that  perhaps  he  might  never  have  met  with 
fuch  opportunities  if  he  had  not  lived  in  great 
Cities,  fuch  as  Rome ,  one  quarter  of  which  alone 
contains  more  inhabitants  than  the  greatefl  of 
thofe  cities ,  which  Hippocrates  had  ever  feen. 

In  all  probability  Hippocrates  alludes  to  this 
necetfity  that  the  Phyficians  of  his  time  lay 
under  to  travel  up  and  down,  either  for  main- 
tainance ,  or  to  find  occasions  to  exercife  their 
art,  when  he  tells  us  in  the  little  Book,  intitu¬ 
led  Law ,  of  which  we  have  already  made  men¬ 
tion,  that  a  (d)  Phy/itian  who  will  acquire  all  ri  •>  \ 

the  qualities  that  he  reckons ,  or  he  in  fuch  a  con-  , 
dltion  as  he  defcribes ,  mu(t  go  from  City  to  City 
and  Jupport  the  reputation  of  his  profeffion  by  his 
worfs  as  well  as  his  words . 

To  come  now  to  the  Eloglums  which  anti¬ 
quity  bellow’d  upon  him  in  a  fuperlative  man¬ 
ner,  he  has  not  only  palled  by  almoll  univer- 
fal  confentfor  the  Prince  of  Phyficians,  but 
his  opinions  were  refpecled  as  Oracles,  and 
we  have  alreavly  obferved  what  a  particular 
dleeni  they  paid  to  his  writings.  He  has 

ihared 
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{hared  with  Plato  the  title  of  Divine ,  nay,  he 
has  this  advantage  over  that  Philofopher  that 
he  was  call’d  the  divine  old  man,  by  way  of  ex- 
cellence,and  without  naming  his  name,  where¬ 
as  they  ufed  to  fay  the  Divine  Plato. 

But  left  it  fhould  be  thought  that  Phyfi- 
cians  were  the  only  perfons  that  had  him  in 
fuch  veneration  ,  Seneca  calls  him  the  gre  ate fi 
of  Phyficians ,  and  the  Author  of  Phyfic\ \  Pliny 
like  wife  terms  him  the  Father  of  all  phyflc £,  and 
what  makes  more  for  the  honour  of  Hippo¬ 
crates  3  his  authority  alone  fuffices,  in  the  (V) 
Law,  to  decide  feverai  difficult,  and  impor¬ 
tant  queftions.  Macrobius  goes  farther  than 
the  reft,  where  he  fays  that  Hippocrates  could 
neither  deceive  another  ,  nor  be  deceived  himfelf. 
But  we  muft  here  remark  ,  that  this  celebra¬ 
ted  Phyfitian  was  far  from  having  any  fuch 
good  opinion  of  himfelf  j  he  makes  no  fcruple 
cf)  Seethe ge- 10  own  fa  faults.  He  openly  faid  that  if)  a 
neral  Maxims  m an  0Ught  to  under  {land  Phyfick^  fo  well ,  as  to 
e/Hippocrates.^^,  as  jrew  mi flakes  as  pojfible  \  conclu¬ 
ding,  that  in  this  profefflon  he  is  moft  to  be 
be,  commended,  who  commits  the  fewefi  err  our s\ 
which  fuppofes  that  no  man  is  exempt  from 
them.  Ce/fus  and  Plutarch  obferve  that  Hip-* 
pocrates  has  fomewhere  own’d  ,  that  he  was 
once  miftaken  in  probing  a  wound  in  the  head 
tht  o’  the  futures  of  the  (cull,  which  had  made 
him  believe  that  the  bone  was  -broke.  And 
Hippocrates  (g)  Quintilian  commends  him  upon  the  fcore 
darus  arte  me- of  this  very  fame  ingenuity.  Neither  do  we 
dicinse  videtur  find  that  he  was  afraid  to  cite  examples  of 
honeflifTirpe  fuch  patients  as  dyed  under  his  hand  ;  Of 
feciiTe,  qui  tw0  and  forty  lick  men  ,  whofe  diftempers  he 
quafdam  erro-  Hefcribes  in  the  firft  and  third  Book  o ZEpidem. 
res  funs,  ne  J)ifeafes,  only  feventeen  efcaped,  all  the  reft 
polterierra-  ^ye(j  por  this  reafon  we  may  believe  him 
rentjConieiTus  ^hefj  he  tells  us  (in  the  fecond  book  cf  the 
c  *  ahovemention'd  Treatife)  as  he  takes  occalion 

to  fpeak  of  a  certain  fort  of  Quinfie  that  was 
accompany ’d  with  ill  fymptoms,  that  all  the 
perfons  he  ever  faw  lick  of  it,  recovered  again. 

if 
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If  they  had  dyed ,  continues  he,  l  fhould  have 
certainly  told  it. 

We  may  difcover  by  this  the  ch  a  rafter  of 
an  honeii  man,  and  indeed  it  is  viiibie  in  ail 
the  maxims  which  we  have  already  cited,  as 
likewife  in  thofe  comprehended  in  the  Oath, 

(h)  which  he  demanded  ofDifciples,  the  Tub-  (J>)  See  in  the 
itance  whereof  is  as  follows,  that  a  Phyfieian  fifewing  Booh 
is  obliged  to  honour  the  per  fin  who  teaches  him  Chapter  of 
this  art  as  his  own  natural  father ,  to  let  him  [f  triples  of 
participate  of  all  that  lyes  in  his  pow-  a,PP0Ciilh-s* 
er  in  relation  to  the  nece (/dries  of  life  , 
to  refell  his  children ,  or  his  pojlerity  like  his 
own  brothers  ,  and  to  teach  them  Phyfick, 
in  his  turn  if  they  have  a  defign  that  way ,  with¬ 
out  asking  any  gratuity  9  to  communicate 

to  them  all  that  he  knows  in  the  fame  faculty , 

as  well  as  to  his  Own  children ,  and  to  all  fuch  as 
will  bind  themfelves  by  this  Oath ,  but  not  to  other  s’-, 
to  order  his  patients  fuch  a  (/)  regimen  as  he  (0  This  com- 
jhalljudg  rroft  1  onvenient  for  them ,  and  to  the  ut-  Pfhends  all 
mofi  of  his  power  hinder  them  from  any  thing  that  t'^li  a  Pbjician 
may  hurt  them ,  never  to  give  poyfin  to  any  7f  T(!  if  ^ts 
one  ,  or  advife  others  to  do  it ;  not  to 

give  women  remedies  to  procure  abortions  9  but  fy  ‘ 
to  follow  his  profeffion  like  an  honeft  man  \ 
not  to  cut  any ,  one  for  the  Stone  in  the 

bladder ,  but  leave  the  operation  to  thofe  that  make 
it  their  profeffion ;  that  whatever  houfe  he  comes 
into ,  he  (hall  only  do  it  with  a  defign  to  cure  the 
fief,  and  behave  himfelf fo  that  they  fhall  not  have 
any  matter  of fufpieion  againfl  him 9  or  be  able  to 
accufe  him  of  doing  the  Icaft  injury  to  any  one 
whatever ,  particularly  of  having  abufed  any  wife 
or  woman }  or  young  man ,  whether  free  or  /lave : 
in  fhort ,  that  he  will  take  care  to  keeP  ficret9  and 
to  conceal  whatever  he  fees  or  hears  while  he  is 
concern  d ,  or  otherwifi  when  he  fhall  judg  that 
it  is  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  pablifhed.  The 
conclusion  is ,  that  he  wifhes  all  manner  of  pref- 
periry  to  him  in  this  practice,  if  he  kees  his  Oath 
relgioajly ,  and  quite  the  contrary  if  he  is  per¬ 
jur'd. 
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jur'd.  The  perfon  that  takes  this  Oath  fwears 


(kj  See  for  by  (k)  Apollo  the  Phyfician  by  JEJculapius,  by  Hy- 
this  Lib.  1.  gia9  by  Panacea,  and  by  all  the  other  Goas 


and  Goddeffes. 

Hippocrates  has  been  reproached  with  viola¬ 
ting  this  Oath  himfelf,  as  to  that  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  procuring  of  abortions .  We  have 
fpoken  of  this  cafe  already,  but  the  book  from 
whence  this  ftory  is  borrowed  is  faid  to  have 
been  written  by  Polpbus.  I  don’t  know  how 
toexcufe  this  fa6t  any  other  way. 

This  is  not  the  only  accufation  that  has  been 
urg’d  againft  Hippocrates.  Some  have  charged 
him,  with  fetting  the  Library  at  Cnidus  on 
fire.  It  has  been  likewife  pretended,  to  decry 


(/)  Plin.  Lib.  his  reputation,  that  he  (/)  preferibed  no  reme- 
29.  Cap.  1. See  dies  but  fuch  as  he  copied  out  of  Efcuiapius* s 
Book.  above.  Temple  in  the  IHe  of Car,  making  them  pafs 


for  his  own  *,  which  he  was  the  ealier  able  to 
do,  fince  the  Temple  was  burnt  down  foon  af¬ 
ter  he  had  committed  this  piece  of  Plagiarifm. 

’Tis  true  indeed  that  Hippocrates  orders 
thofe  that  are  troubled  with  a  Peripneumony, 


(m)  Ssethe  to  take  (m)  Vine  Apples  and  Honey ,  which  is 
Chapter ^  of  the  the  very  fame  remedy  that  Efcuiapius  pre- 
Cme  of  Difea*  fcribes  in  this  cafe,  as  we  have  feen  already. 


fes  in  the  third  )rpjs  like  wife  certain  that  Hippocrates  aavifed 


ptyfienl  people  to  eat  fat  and  falted  meats,  as 


Efcuiapius  counfels  them  to  eat  Bacon .  But 
after  all,  if  Hippocrates  was  lineally  defeended 
from  this  God,  he  might  ealily  enough  come 
to  the  knowledg  of  thefe  remedies,  either  by 
tradition  from  his  Anceftors  the  Afclepiada 9 
who  were  all  Phylicians,  without  being  obli¬ 
ged  to  copy  them  in  the  Temples  of  *Aifcu- 
L apt us' 

Among  the  things  that  have  been  faid  a- 
gainft  Hippocrates ,  we  don’t  comprehend  what 
the  Phylicians  of  following  ages  have  urged 
to  confute  his  opinions,  or  to  deffroy  the 
credit  of  his  method.  Ail  which  we  fhall 
examine,  as  gccahon  prefents  it  felf, 
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Of  Phseon,  Euryphon,  Philiftion,  Arif, 
ton,  Pythocles,  Philetas,  Acumenus, 

/Kgimius  ,  Phyficians  contemporary 
with  Hippocrates. 

•  •  r  /  # 

V I  is  not  to  be  queftion’d  but  that  there  were 
A  feveral  Phyhcians  in  the  time  cf  Hippo¬ 
crates.  The  number  of  Phyficians,  or  at  leaft 
of  thofe  that  bore  that  name ,  was  always 
great.  Hippocrates  has  obfervd  it  himfelf, 
where  he  fays  that  there  were  feveral  Phyftcians  • 

by  name ,  but  few  that  were  fo  in  reality ,  But 
we  fcarce  know  any  of  either  fort  that  lived 
at  the  fame  time  with  Hippocrates,  his  reputa¬ 
tion  having  wholly  effaced  theirs.  ’ 

Galen  mentions  four  Phyficians ,  who  he 
fays  lived  partly  before  Hippocrates ,  and  part' 
ly  at  the  fame  time.  Their  names  are  Phaon 
or  Phaon,  Euryphon,  Philiftion ,  and  Arifton .  I 
don’t  know  wno  the  frfl  was.  As  for  EurU 
fhon  of  Cnidus ,  he  muft  needs  be  older  than 
Hippocrates ,  fince  he  paifes  for  the  Author  of 
the  Cnidian  Sentences,  that  are  cited  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates.  However  Soy  anus  makes  both  of  them 
meet  at  a  confultation  in  Perdiccas3 s  Pallace, 
as  we  have  already  fhown. 

As  for  Philiftion  he  might  very  well  pafs 
for  the  contemporary  of  Hippocrates,  face  he. 
was  the  mafter  of  Eudoxus,  the  Cnidian,  who 
flourifhed  in  the  CIII.  Olympiad 7  of  whom  we 
fhallfpeak  hereafter.  This  Phyiiciau,  I  mean 
Philiftion, was  of  Locri,  or  as  fome  fay,  born  in 
Sicily,  I  know  nothing  of  his  opinions,  but  ^  ,  All, 
that  he  believed  with  Hippocrates, (a)  that  there  fjus  'ftf"  ’ 
was  a  palfage  for  part  of  what  we  drink  thro’  cap.  u,  * 
the  lungs-  Neither  do  I  know  who  was  the  (t) Tarda r, 
brother  of  Philiftion,  whom,  (b)  Callus  Aurelianus  pa{f,  Jib.  2. 

cites  Cap,  1. 
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cites,  without  naming  him  otherwife.  PhififHon 
has  likewife  written  a  treatife  of  Cookery ,  as 
Athenaas  has  obferved,  and  as  we  fhall  have 
occafion  to  fhow  in  the  Chapter  of  Dlocles  in 
the  following  Book.  Arifton  has  pa  (Ted  for 
the  Author  of  Hippocrates' s  Book  of  Diet. 
Diogenes  Laertius  fpeaks  of  fix  men  that  have 
bore  this  name,  without  reckoning  the  father 
of  Plato ,  but  fays  nothing  that  one  of  them 
was  a  Phyfician-  ^ 

In  the  feventh  Book  of  Epidemical  Difeafes 
there  is  mention  jyli  made  of  one  Pythocles ,  of 
whom  it  is  reported  that  he  gave  his  Patients 
water,  or  milk  mingled  with  a  great  deal  of 
water. 

To  thefe  we  may  joyn  the  (c)  Phyiician  Acn - 
DJ  f  v  menus,  a  friend  of  Socrates ,  of  whom  Plato  and 
non?  am  fif  Xeno,hon  talk  very  advantageouily.  All  that 
faying? and  6  thefe  Authors  report  of  his  opinions,  is  that  he 
Jre? nf^ncn.  looked  upon  a  walk  in  the  open  air  to  be 
tes>  '  much  better  (d)  than  in  Porticos  and  other 

(d)  iv  T0<f  covered  places.  .  _  .  .  -5 

t  .  i&ginAus  of  Vella ,  or  Elis\  who  according  to 
flated  thefe*  "  Galen,  was  the  firit  that  writ  about  the  Pulfe, 
words  after  the  altho'  the  title  of  his  Book  was  about  (e)  Pal- 
fenfe  of  Mercu-  pitation,  becaufe  at  that  time  Pulfe and  Palpi - 
rialis,  which  tation  fignified  the  fame  thing,  as  we  may  ga- 
feems  to  be  juft,  ther  from  fome  palfages  in  Hippocrates,  where 

(e)  Xleei  the  latter  of  thefe  words  fignifies  exactly  the 

fame  with  the  former.  If  this  JEgimius  was 
tnflead  of  not  cotemporary  with  the  abovementioned, 
ap'jyuar  hved  at fartheft  in  the  time  of  Diodes  or 
Caf.  cje  differ,  ^ateagoras ,  of  whom  we  fhall  fpeak  in  the 
Pair.  lib.  4.  following  Book. 


Q)  See  the 
Phadrus  of 


BO  O  K 

Of  what  happen'd  relating  to  this  Art 
front  the  death  of  Hippocrates  to 
Chryfippus  exclufively . 


CHAP-I. 

Theflalus  and  Draco,  the  Sons  of  Hippocra¬ 
tes,  Polybus  his  Son  in  law  ;  feme  others  of 
his  defcendants ,  and  fome  perfons  of  the  fame 
name  with  Hippocrates. 

JJ  Jppocr  ate  s  left  two  Tons,  The  fa  las  and  Bra- 
co,  who  followed  the  profelfion  of  their  Fa¬ 
ther.  and  a  daughter  that  was  married  to  one 
Poljfots,  who  was  likewife  a  Phylician.  His 
two  Tons  had  each  of  them  one,  to  whom  they 

gave 


L 

ft 
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gave  the  name  of  their  father,  and  this  name 
was  in  fuch  efteem  in  the  family,  that  there 
C a)  Suites,  were  no  lefs  then  {a)  i even  one  after  another 
See  tbe  chap-  vvhQ  {,ore  who  were  all  Phyficians. 
ter  of  Praxa-  Hippocrates's  eldeft  fon  was  of  greateft  repu¬ 

gns  below.  tation<  He  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life 
(F)  Galen  in  (L\  jn  die  Court  of  Archelaus ,  King  of  Aiace- 
lib.  Hippocr  •  ^onia.  To  him,  as  like  wife  to  his  brother  and 
Je  nat.hurn.  even  to  their  children  were  attributed  feme  of 
Comm.  i.  t^e  g00^s  found  in  the  Colle&ion  of  Hippocra¬ 
tes',  even  before  the  time  of  Galen  who  calls 
fheffalus  an  Admirable  man. 

CO  Galen  ibid,  (c)  Poly  bus  alfc  rofe  thereat  reputation  and 
continued  ro  teach  the  fcholars  of  his  rather - 
in-law .  There  are  yet  fome  books  remaining 
under  his  name  ,  one  of  which  treats  of  the 
means  of  prefer  ving  health ,  others  of  difeafes  , 
and  one  of  the  nature  of  the  feed,  which  a-  • 
grees  almoft  in  every  thing  with  Hippocrates. 
Tis  very  probable  that  thefe  books  likewife 
are  fuppofititious.  Thofe  which  were  found 
amongft  the  works  of  Hippocrates ,  and  which 
were  anciently  afcribed  to  Polybus  ,  do  him 
more  honour, being,as  we  have  obferved  before, 
of  all  the  books  fathered  upon  Hippocrates , 
thofe  wherein  the  reafoning  is  moft  exa£l  and 
moft  coherent.  From  one  of  thefe  books,  enti¬ 
tled  of  the  nature  of  the  Foetus ,  is  drawn  the 
*  greateft  part  of  what  we  have  before  laid 

down  concerning  the  manner  of  conception ,  or  of 
the  formation  of  the  Feet  us  in  the  Womb.  We  find 
likewife  in  the  fourth  bool^of  Difeafes  which  has 
been  laid  with  almoft  univerfal  ccnfent  to  the 
fame  Polybm,  a  very  Ingenious  Syftemotjto 
caufes  of  Difeafes,  drawn  from  the  four  hu¬ 
mours,  eftablifhed  by  the  Author,  which  are 
(/}  See  upon  (d)  the  Pituita,  the  Blood ,  the  file,  and  the 
this  Bosf  2.  Water. 

Galen  teftifies  for  Polybus ,  that  he  never  de¬ 
fer  ted  the  opinions  of  Hippocrates,  nor  made 
any  alteration  of  him  any  more  than  ‘Tbejjalw  j 

bnc  this  fe.nns  not  probable  especially  of  the 

former. 
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former  if  the  book  we  have  cited  be  truly  Po¬ 
lybus's  ,  we  fee  already  in  it  fome  difference 
in  the  Syllem,  and  we  find  further  that  the 
opinion  concerning  the  pajfage  of  part  of  tbs 
drinkynto  the  Trachaa  Arteria ,  which  is,  as  we 
have  obferved,  maintained  in  more  than  one 
place  of  Hippocrates1  s  Worksite  vigoroufly  opp'o- 
fed. 

We  muff  not  confound  the  fins  of  our ,  .  .  • 

Hippocrates  with  thofe  of  whom  (e)  Ariftopha-  hO  AriftQph. 

nes9  Galen  and  Athenaus  fpeak  fo  brutifh  and  {f  t^n  ^A  V ' 
lewd,  that  they  gave  occafion  to  the  people^*-  f  ’ 
of  Athens  to  call  all  perfons  of  tha’t  infamous  cuantur  * 
Character  the  Tons  of  Hippocrates.  Thefe  were  per‘cor  p> 
the  Tons  of  one  Hippocrates  an  Athenian,  who  Athtisaeite 
was  himfelf  efteemed  a  man  of  no  worth 

There  is  yet  another  Hippocrates  among  the 
Greeks  Authors  who  wrote  of  Veterinary,  or  the 
Phyfick  of  Beads,  which  are  colle&ed  into 
one  Volume ,  or  rather  the  Collectors  have 
made  bold  with  the  name  of  the  great  Hippo¬ 
crates  ,  and  have  father’d  works  Upon  him  in 
which  he  had  no  concern^ 


CHAP.  I  t.  ; 

Prodicus  Dexippus  and  Appolloniuk 
difciplcs  of  Hippocrates.  Gtefias  his 
Kinfmatti 

14  lypocrates  was  not  contented  to  teach  Phy» ,  .  _  , 
nefc  only  to  thofe  of  his  own  family.  As  i  :  Galen  ai* 
he  praCtifed  Phyfick  (a)  out  of  a  principle 
humanity,  and  not  purely  for  profit  or  glory ,  red/ut 
he  imparted  his  knowledg  to  ftrangers,  being 
the  fir  It  of  the  Afcfepiades  that  did  it,  fo  that  Hippocrates 
Phyfick,'  which  was  before  confin’d  within  the  that  have  been 

&  b  limit f  cited} 
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limits  of  one  Family,  was  afterwards  commu¬ 
nicated  to  all  the  world,  and  might  be  learn  d 
by  any  that  would  apply  themfe-vesto  it.  We 
have  feen  already  the  Oath  he  exacted  of  his 
Scholars. 

One  of  the  piott  confiderable  of  thefe  was 
(b)  PJin.l.  one  Fradlcvs  of  Selymbra. ,  (b)  who  is  faid  to 
C.  i .  have  invented  the  ufe  of  unguents  in  Phylick  , 

to  have  tirft  anointed  the  body  with  rhofecom- 
portions,  for  prefervation  of  health  and  for 

the  cure  of  diftempers. 

'I  his  Medicine  became  fo  common  among 
the  Antients  that  they  proceeded  even  to  the 
abufe  of  it,  especially  after  they  had  introduc  d 
Liquid  perfumes  or  fweet-feertted  Oyls,  ot  which 
Virgil  makes  this  complaint. 

fc)  C?fia  (A  Et  Cdfia  liquids  corrumpiturnfus  Olivi. 

voas  a  fort  of 

spice  infujed in  Tjiefe  bejng  ufcd  as  well  for  pleafure  as  ne- 
Od  of  Olives  ce^iCV  and  lewd  Women  and  effeminate  men 
to  perfume  it  t|ie  greateib  confumption  of  them , 

this  abufe  grew  fo  fcandalous  that  fober  per- 
Tons  were  afraid  to  ufe  them ,  kit  they 
fhould  be  taken  to  ufe  them  to  the  lame  pur- 
pofe  that  they  did. 

For  this  reafon  twas  that  the  Philoiopher 
>'  Axifiippus  who  found  thefe  fweet  Oyls  fer- 
viceable  to  him,  made  fuch  imprecations  a- 
gainlt  thofe  Debauchees  that  brought  a  fcan- 
dal  upon  the  ufe  of  perfumes. 

But  Pliny  feems  to  confound  this  difciple  of 
Hippocrates  with  his  malter.  1  he  Unguenta- 
rie  medicine  being  a  branch  of  the  Gymnaftick, 
if)  *L’e  Booii  it  is  without  doubt  the  invention  of  ( d )  Hero - 
&e  2  dicus,  and  not  of  Prodicus.  The  httle  diffe¬ 

rence  there  is  between  thefe  two  names,  and 
efpecially  between  the  H  and  the  n  which  are 
the  two  fir  id  letters  occafion’d  of  being  put  of¬ 
ten  cne  for  the  ocher  ,  and  in  the  Manufcript 
(j)  Commit. copies  of  fE&ocr*ts  the  former  is  fomeume 
ltd  6.  Bp’cfem  called  Prodicus  fometiaws  Herodum^).  Oaleu 
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following  the  firft  reading,  mentions  two  Phy- 
hcians  named  Prod;cusy  of  which  one  was  of 
Leutim,  the  other  of  Selymbra ,  but  he  does  not 
determine  ,  or  which  he  fpeaks  in  the  place  he 
comments  upon,  referring  the  reader  to  ano- 
ther  place  where  he  fays  he  has  explain'd 
iiimlelt.  The  hrft  feems  very  probable  to  have 
been  Hippocrates's  mailer,  the  other  his  fcho- 
lar.  As  for  their  names ,  Plato  and  Plutarch  al¬ 
ways  call'd  the  firrf  Herodicus ;  for  the 
better  diltinfhon  we  may  continue  that  name, 
to  him,  and  call  the  latter  Prodicus. 

VVehavefeen  what  ..Herodicus  could  do  Pro- 
dictis  compofed  feveral  works  which  are’ cited 
by  Galen  ,  but  lie  feems  to  fet  no  great  value 
upon  them.  He  accufes  him  for  not  follow¬ 
ing  the  method  of  his  matter,  nor  of  the  rett 
of  the  ancient  Phylicians  ;  but  of  amuling 
himleit  to  quibble  upon  words  or  names 
which  is  never  the  ttgn  of  a  man  of  ability  in 
any  profeftion  whatfoever.  Galen  gives  an  in- 
ttance  of  this  falfe  nicenefs  of  Prodicus  upon 
the  word  Phlegm, which  is  a  Greeks  word,  and 
which  tiie  Latins  have  render’d  by  that  o  £  Pi- 
ttiita.  All  the  ancient  Phyficians  underftood 
by  it  a  cold  thick  humour,  but  Prodicui  only 
would  have  the  Phlegm  to  be  hot}  grounding 
upon  the  Etymologie  of  the  word  Phlegm, 
which  is  derived  from  another  Gree £  word  * 
which  fignifies  tf)  to  burn,  giving  the  name  of  (ft  *rtyin 
tgj  (not  to  the  hrlt  forts  of  humour,  which  as  Gai.  de  Hip 
we  .^ave  kid  before,  was  otherwife  call'd  Poc-  &  Hart 
Pituita.  decret.  lib,  g 

Dewppus  or  Dixippxs,  another  difciple  of  caP-  &  d. 
Hipocrates  was  a  Coan  as  Well  as  himfelf.  n.arural*  feci 
Saidas  tells  us  that  he  wrote  a  book  ofPhyttck  l*b*  2‘ ca?’  9 
in  general ,  and  two  other  of  Frognofticks  .  W 
The  fame  Author  adds  that  Dexippus  being 
fent  for  to  Heccatomnus  King  of  Carta,  to  cure 
his  fons  Maufolus  and  Pixodaras, who  had  each 
of  them  a  defperatc  difeafe,  which  he  refus  d^ 
but  upon  condition  that  Heccatomnus  fliould 
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(&)  'TT&i 
■${  inftead  of 

VofL  tie  Phi- 
lofoph. 


ft )  See  the 
Anatom?  of 
Hippqer  ares, 
&hd  the  Para¬ 
graph  rf  Phi  lit 
fi'an  in  the 
Chapter  ferego 


ceafe 


(0  Lib.de 
Artie,  com¬ 
ment.  5.  _ 
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to  make  war  upon  the  Carians  \  where- 
npc  n  Voffitis  obferves  (h)  that'  we  ought. to 
read  the  Conns  inftead  of  the  Carians ,  it  being 
more  likely  that  Dexippns  fhobld  endeavour 
to  eafe  his  own  Countrey  from  a  War;  to 
which  we  may  add,  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  King  made  war  upon  his  own  fub- 

jccls.  . 

Aulxs  GclUus  tells  us,  that  Dextpptis  or  Dtox- 

hptis,  as  he  calls  him  ,  was  alio  for  the  (/)  im¬ 
mediate  patlage  of  the  drink  into  the  lungs. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  method  of  pra&ice  , 
except  that  both  lie  and  Appollcmus ,  who  is  the 
third  of  Hippocrates  s  lcholars  within  our  know¬ 
ledge  have  both  been  cenfur’d  for  giving  their 
Patients  too  much  to  ear,  and  letting  them 
peri  Hi  wi  th  thirft.  Erajiflratus  fa  i  d  6an  ter  i  ng- 
Jv  of  them,  that  they  made  twelve  doles  of 
the  fixch  part  of  a  Cetyl  a  of  water,  which  they 
put  into  fo  many  little  waxen  cups,  and  gave 
their  Patients  one  or  two  at  moih  in  the 
heighth  of  a  burning  feaver.  The  Coty/a  was 
a  meafure  that  held  about  nine  ounces.  Ga¬ 
len  fays,  that  this  was  a  piece  of  malice  i n  Era- 
fiftratus,  who  did  it  with  a  defign  thro’  the 
fcholars  to  Icandalize  the  mailer. 

We  have  nothing  further  concerning  AppoE 
lonius.  . 

Ctefins  a  C nidi  an  Phylician  came  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  former,  being  cotemporary  to  Xe¬ 
nophon.  W e  are  inform’d  by  (£)  Galen  that  he 
was  of  the  family  of  the  Jfclepiadesi  and  Kinf- 
man  to  Hippocrates.  The  lame  Galen  takes  no¬ 
tice  that  Ctejias  corrected  Hippocrates  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  way  of  reducing  a  diliocated  Thigh¬ 
bone,  pretending  that  this  reduflion  was  to 
no  purpofe,  for  the  head  of  the  bone  being 
once  out  of  its  cavity,  it  could  never  be  kept 
in  after, what  care  foever  were  taken  ;  but  that 
it  would  hip  out  again.  We  know  nothing 
more  concerning  Ctefias  his  Phylick,  except 
tjiat  being  taken  prifoaer  in  the  battle,  where¬ 
in 
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in  Cyrus  the  younger  was  beaten  by  his  brother 
Artaxerxe. r  Afnemon  ,  he  cured  a  wound  which 
the  latter  had  received  in  the  fight.  After 
which  he  practis’d  Phyfick  feventeen  years  in 
Perjia}  and  became  as  famous  a  HiRorian  as 
Phyfician,  by  writing  the  Hiftory  of  Affyria 
and  P erjiaf  taken  from  the  Archives  of  thofs 
Countries. 


C  H  A  P.  1 1  f. 


Opinions  ofPhto  concerning  Phyfic^, 


A  T  this  time  alfo  PUto  liv'd,  being  born  in 
'  *  the  eighty  eighth  Olym;  tad.  This  Philbfo- 
pher  following  the  Reps  of  Pythagoras  and  De¬ 
mocritus ,  and  the  other  Philofopher  Phyhcians, 
of  whom  we  have  fpoken,  wrote  as  they  did, 
of  feveral  things  relating  to  the  Theory  of 
Medicine,  particularly  of  the  O economy  of  a 
humane  body,  and  the  principles  whereof  it 
confiRs.  The  Pythagoreans ,  fays  (a)  Elian ,  ap-  ✓  * 
plyed  themfelves  very  much  to  Phyfick,  Pla-Vp  Viir’ 
to  alfo  was  very  much  addi&ed  to  it,  as  w  ellss«a.9.cap.« 
Arifiotle  and  feveral  otherPhiiofophers.We  fhall 
take  notice  here,  of  what  is  moR  confiderable 
upon  that  fubje&  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  as 
far  as  we  underRand  him,  which  is  not  always 
very  eafie  to  do.  We  fhall  be  a  little  the 
more  large  herein,  becaufe  we  meet  with  di¬ 
vers  things  which  relate  to  feveral  modern 
opinions,  and  others  which  ferve  to  iljuRrate 
thofe  of  Hipocrates. 

Plato  having  fuppofed  two  universal  princi¬ 
ples  of  all  things,  (b)  God  and  Matter,  the  firR  ,7 
form  which  he  fuppofed  Matter  to  take,  was  { ****  $ 
Triangular ,  andthat  from  thefe  Triangles  thevA» 
four  fenfible Elements  were  afterwards  produ¬ 
ced,  the  Fire,  Air,  Water,  and  garth  $  of 
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which  all  bodies  Teem'd  tt>  him  to  be  com¬ 
pounded. 

As  for  the  humane  body?  he  thought  that  its 
hr  ft  formation  commenc’d  from  the  fpinal 
marrow,  which  marrow  was  afterward  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  bone  ,  and  thefe  boats  with  flefh. 

In  confequence  of  this,  he  held  that  the  links 
which  joyned  or  fattened  the  foul  to  the  body  ;j 
were  in  that  marrow,  which  he  call’d  the  feat 
of  the  mortal  foul.  The  reafonable  foul  he 
lodged  in  the  brain,  which  he  faid  was  a  com 
tinuation  of  that  marrow  ,  and  look'd  upon  it 
as  a  foil  purpofely  prepar'd  to  receive  the  di¬ 
vine  feed.  As  for  that  part  of  the  foul  upoa 
which  depend  Generotity,  Valour  and  Anger, 
he  plac’d  it  near  the  head,  between  the  dia- 
phragme  and  the  neck,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the 
bread;  or  in  the  heart,  in  which  he  followed 
Pythagoras.  He  held  that  the  lungs  encoropaf- 
fed  the  heart  to  refrefh  it,  and  to  calm  the  vi¬ 
olent  motions  of  the  foul  which  was  lodged 
there,  as  well  by  the  refrefhment  which  it  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Air  in  refpiration ,  as  from 
the  liquor  which  we  drink,  whicli  he  fuppofed 
/,\r  n  VlK  to  fall  in  part  into  the  lungs;  (c)  which 

i  7.  cap  1 1.  made  one  of  the  Ancients  fay,  that  Plato  gave 

Mscrob/lib!  pofterity  occasion  to  laugh,  by  meddling  with 
3  r$.  that  which  was  not  his  buftnefs.  But  he  that 

faid  this  did  not  confider  that  Hipocrates  and 
other  Phyhcians  before  fpoken  of,  were  them- 
felves  of  this  opinion,  and  that  Plato  apparent¬ 
ly  fpoke  only  after  them. 

This  Philcfopher  imagined  alfo  another  part 
or  fort  of  foul, which  jddired  not  only  meat  and 
drink,  and  all  that  was  neceffary  for  the  body  , 
but  which  was  the  Principle  of  all  appetites  or 
'  delire  in  general.  This  foul  was  pofted  be¬ 

tween  the  Diaphragm  and  the  Navel ,  it  was 
quartered  in  the  lowed:  part,  and  fartheft  from 
the  head,  that  it  might  not  by  its  agitations 
and  commotions,  difturb  the  reafonable  foul, 
which  is  the  belt  part  of  us,  in  its  meditations 
»'  •.  "  and 

* »  .  ^  j 
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and  thoughts  for  the  common  good.  Thefe 
troubles  or  difturbances  of  the  inferiour  foul, 
were  excited  by  Phantafms  or  Images  prefenc¬ 
ed  to  it  by  the  liver,  the  liver  having  been  po- 
lijfh’d’and  made  Ihining,  that  it  might  refleft 
the  Images  which  were  communicated  to  it, 
ro  produce  trouble,  tranquility  or  pleafure  in 
the  inferiour  foul,  according  as  the  liver  is  it 
felf  troubled  by  the  bitternefs  of  the  Bile,  or 
fedate  and  calm  thro*  the  predomination  of 
fweet  Juices  oppofed  to  the  Bile. 

Befides  what  we  have  already  faid  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  foul  lodged  there,  Plato\\e\& 
this  further  concerning  it.  The  heart,  lays  he, 
which  is  at  the  fame  time  (d)  the  fource  of  C Vi !  F^g, 
the  veins  and  of  the  bloud,  which  (<?)  whirls  (e)  Tlie«pt?e- 
rapidly  in  all  parts  of  the  body  ,  is  let  if)  as  a  Tea  Seepage 
Ccntinel  or  Serjeant ,  that  when  the  Choler  is (f )  See  pag, 
inflamed  at  the  command  of  the  Reafon,  upon 
the  account  of  fome  injuftice  committed  either 
without  or  within,  by  the  delire  or  paflions, 
prefently  all  that  is  fenlibly  in  the  body,  dip* 
pofesit  felf  by  opening  all  its  pores  to  hear  irs 

S  menaces,  and  obey  its  commands. 

The  opinion  of  this  Philofopher  concerning 
the  manner  of  refpiration  is  no  lefs  peculiar* 

He  believed  that  there  was  no  vacuum  in  the 
world,  but  that  the  Air  which  efcaped  out  of 
the  Lungs  and  Mouth,  in  refpiration  meeting 
that  which  furrounds  the  body  without,  pufh- 
es  it  fo,  that  it  forces  it  to  enter  thro*  the 
pores  of  the  skin  and  flelh,  and  to  infinuate  it 
lelf  into  the  molt  remote  parts  of  the  body, 
till  it  fiils  the  place  which  the  other  left,  after 
which  making  the  fame  way  out  again  by  the 
Pores,  it  forces  that  without  to  enter  by  the 
mouth  into  the  lungs  in  infpiration.  We  Le 
by  this  that  Plato  confounded  tranfpirutiou 
with  refpiration,  pretending  that  both  one  and 
t’other  were  performed  together,  as  it  were  by 
(Wo  femicircles. 

As  for  the  flelh,  he  thought  it  compounded 

B  b4  *  of 
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pf  water,  fire  and  earth,  and  a  certain  fort  of 
fhavp  leaven,  biting  and  fait. 

Thtfe  are  fome  of  Plato's  thoughts  of  a  hu¬ 
mane  body  in  its  natural  llate.  As  for  the  ca-u- 
fes  of  its  deftru&ion,  which  are  difeafes,  old 
age  and  death,  he  fuppofed  in  the  firft  place 
that  the  bodies  which  are  about  ours,  diflolv’d 
and  melt  it  continually,  after  which  every  fub- 
ftance  which  gets  loofe  or  exhales,  returns  to 
the  principle  from  whence  it  was  drawn;  he 
iuppofes  in  the  fecond  place  that  the  blood 
which  is,  according  to  him,  a  fluid  matter 
form  d  of  the  Aliments  by  a  peculiar  artifice  ft 
,  .  ,  nature ,  which  cats  and  reduces  them  into  [mall 

(ft)  pieces  ,  by  means  of  (g)  fire,  which  rifes  in  our 

ftpivov  h7of,  fiomach  after  the  air  or  breath.  He  fuppofed  that 
^  rr/iu[*a.Tt  this  blood  ,whofe  rednefs  was  an  evident  token 
rMpitoy.  of  the  impretfion  of  this  fire,  ferved  to  nou- 
rifh  the  fiefh  and  generally  the  whole  body, 
and  to  fill  up  the  vacant  [paces  of  it,  as  it  were 
by  a  fort  of  watering,  or  general  inundation- 
This  being  fuppofed ,  he  maintained  that 
while  we  were  young,  this  blond  abounding 
in  all  parts,  not  only  fupplyd  what  wasdifli- 
pated  or  diminifhed  of  the  fiefh  ,  which  as 
wasfaidwas  perpetual  ;  but  after  having  fill’d 
up  what  was  wanting,  it  furnifhd  matter  of 
increafe  to  the  mafs  of  the  body,  from  hence 
it  is,  that  in  our  youth  we  grow  and  become 
larger,  but  when  we  are  advanced  inyears^ 
more  of  the  fubftance  of  our  body  is  fpent,  than 
the  bio ud  can  fupply  or  reftore,  therefore  we 
diminifh  by  degrees. 

Thofe  principles  alfo  of  which  our  bodies  , 
confifts,  which  Plato  calls  TriangleSi  which  in 
our  youth  were  flronger  than  thofe  of  which 
the  Aliments  were  compounded,  reducing 
them  eafily  to  a  fubftance  like  themfelves,  be¬ 
come  dii  united  and  relaxed,  by  having  fo  long 
endured  the  fhock  of  other  triangles,  this  cau- 
fes  old  age,  which  is  followed  by  death,  efpe- 
cially  where  the  triangles ,  whereof  the  fpinaJ 

marrow 
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marrow  confifts, .  are  diftolv’d  and  difunited* 

To  that  the  bands  by  which  the  foul  was  faften*d 
to  it,  are  intirely  broken,  and  let  it  loole. 

As  for  difeafes  which  attack  us  in  all  ages, 
and  precipitate  the  ufual  time  of  death,  he 
fuppcs’d  that  our  bodies  being  com  poled  of 
the  four  Elements  before  named,  the  difor- 
ders  of  thefe  Elements  were  the  chief  caufes  of 
them.  Thefe  diforders  con  lifted  in  the  excefs 
or  deficiency  of  any  of  thefe  Elements,  when 
they  did  not  preferve  the  proportion  of  their 
fir  ft  mixture,  or  when  they  changed  place, lea¬ 
ving  their  own  place  for  another. 

To  explain  himfelf  more  particularly,  he 
adds,  that  the  fire  exceeding,  produced  conti¬ 
nual  and  burning  fevers,  that  if  the  air  over¬ 
balanced,  it  produced  quotidian  intermitting 
Fevers.  If  the  Water,  Tertian  Fevers,  and 
if  EarthjQuartanes.  The  Earth  being  the  hea^ 
yieftof  all  the  Elements,  muft  have  quadru¬ 
ple  the  time  to  move  it  lelf  in  that  the  fire  has* 
and  the  reft  of  the  Elements  in  proportion. 

Plato  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  thefe  gene¬ 
rals  only,  but  proceeded  to  the  particular  ex¬ 
plication  of  the  changes  that  befall  our  bodies 
in  relation  to  the  bloud  and  humours  which 
are  the  immediate  caufes  of  diftempers.  While 
the  bloud, fays  he,  maintains  its  natural  ftate, 
it  ferves  to  nourifh  the  body  and  to  preferve 
health.  But  when  the  fiefh  begins  to  corrupt 
or  to  melt,  and  dilfolve  the  humour  which 
comes  from  it,  entring  into  the  veins  ,  carries 
this  corruption  along  with  it,  and  changing 
the  bloud  in  feveral  manners,  turns  it  from 
red  to  yellow  ;  and  bitter,  or  fower  or  fair*  fo 
that  that  which  was  pure  Bloud,  becomes  part 
Bile  and  Phlegm  or  Serofities.  What  we  call 
Bile, fays  Plato ,  is  particularly  produced  from 
the  dnTolution  of  the  old  fiefh,  it  is  an  hu¬ 
mour  that  aftumes  divers  forms  ,  and  is  very 
changeable  both  as  to  colour  and  take,  but  it 
is  chiefly  diftinguifhed  into  two  forts,  the  yel- 
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low  Bile  which  is  bitter,  and  the  black  Bile 
which  is  fowre  and  pricking.  As  for  the 
Phlegm  and  Serofities,  or  Water,  Plato  feems 
to  confound  them  ,  or  to  make  but  one 
fort  of  humour  of  them.  The  Phlegm  accor¬ 
ding  to  him,  is  produced  from  the  new  flefh  , 
and  the  ferofities  or  waters  ,  which  are  defign- 
ed  by*  the  particular  names  of  fweat  or  tears , 
are  only  the  phlegm  melted  or  diflolved.  In 
another  place  he  feems  to  confound  the 
phlegm  and  ferofities  with  the  Bile  ,  when 
he  fays,  that  what  we  call  fowre  phlegm,  is 
the  fame  thing  with  the  ferofity  of  the  black 
Bile.  But  in  the  explication  of  the  effe&s  of 
thefe  humours,  he  retrains  himfelf  to  the  two 
(h)  See  Pag.  principal,  which  are  (h)  the  Bile  and  the 
Phlegm,  and  he  acknowledges  that  thefe  two 
juices  by  their  mixture  with  the  blood  are  the 
caufes  of  all  diftempers. 

When  the  Bile  evaporates  outwards,  or  dis¬ 
charges  it  felf  upon  the  skin ,  it  caules  divers 
forts  of  humours,  attended  with  incarnations* 
0)  See  Pag.  which  th ^Greeks  call’d  (/)  Phlegmons,  but  when 
it  is  confin’d  within,  it  produces  all  forts  of 

(Jt)nve!iittv7ci  Ck)  burning  difeafes.  T  he  Bile  is  efpecially 
hurtful  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  blood,  it 
wnp*  ?  breaks  the  orders  of  the  Fibres  which  are  ac¬ 
cording  to  him  fmall  threads  fcattered  thro' 
the  blood,  that  it  might  be  neither  too 
clear  nor  too  thick,  to  the  end  that  on  the 
one  fide  it  fhould  not  evaporate  ,  and  on  the 
other  ,  might  always  movecafily  in  the  veins. 
This  Bile  continuing  its  havock,  after  having 
broken  the  fibres  of  the  blood,  pierces  to  the 
fpinal  marrow,  and  deftroys  the  links  of  the 
foul  before  fpoken  of,  unlefs  the  body,  that  is 
to  fay,  all  the  fiefh,  melting  or  diilolving, 
breaks  its  force.  When  this  happens,  the  Bile 
being  overcome,  and  obliged  to  depart  the  bo¬ 
dy,  throws  it  felt  thro  the  veins  upon  the  low¬ 
er  belly  and  the .  ilomach,  from  whence  it  is 
difeharged  by  (tool  and  vomiting,  like  thofe 
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that  flieoUt  of  a  Town  in  an  uproar,  andcaufe 
in  their  pailage  Diarrhea's  and  Dyfenteries, 
and  other  dilcharges,  which  prove  often 
healthful. 

The  fweet  or  infipid  phlegm  occafions  Tu¬ 
mours,  and  fome  impurities  of  the  skin,  and 
when  it  mixes  with  fome  little  bladders  cf 
the  Air,  it  is  then  call’d  (/)  white  Phlegm.  If  (0  A  fort  °f_ 
this  Phlegm  mixes  with  the  black  Bile,  and  Drepfie  in  Hip- 
penetrates  into  the  receptacles  of  the  brain,  it  Pocr<1^5* 
caufes  the  Epilepfieor  Falling-ficknefs.  a*' 

The  fowre  or  fait  Phlegm  is  the  caufe  of 
all  difeafes,  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Catarrhs  or  Rheums,  and  brings  diforder  and 
pain  upon  what  part  foever  it  fails. 

We  mufl  here  take  notice  of  the  Idea  which 
Plato  had  of  the  Matrix  or  its  properties,  and 
fome  of  its  difeafes.  fm)  the  Matrix,  fays  he,  is  C mJ  Sec 
an  Animal ,  which  longs  impatiently  to  con¬ 
ceive,  and  if  it  be  long  dij appoint  ed  of  bear¬ 
ing  Fruit,  is  is  enraged ,  and  runs  up  and  down 
the  whole  Body ,  and  flopping  the  pajfages  of 
their  Air  ,  it  takes  away  refpiration ,  and 
caufes  great  meaflncfs ,  and  an  infinite  number 
of  Difeafes, 

Thefe  were  the  fentimentsof  Plato  upon  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,  \ipon  all  which  we  ihall 
net  trouble  our  felves  to  make  reflections.  We 
<hall  confine  our  felves  only  to  what  he 
fays  concerning  the  Acidity  and  faltnefs  cf  the 
humours,  it  being  of  importance  to  our  Hiflo- 
ry  to  take  notice  of  it,  becaufe  of  the  feveral 
Syftems  that  have  been  fince  built  upon  that 
foundation.  Hippocrates  had  before  fpoken  of 
the  fowre  and  the  fait,  but  he  has  mention’d 
them  only  upon  the  account  of  their  eife&s, 
without  fhewin^  their  Original,  which  Plato 
feems  to  have  dilcover’d,  and  therein  to  have 
made  an  improvement  upon  him. 

We  may  obferve  firft,  that  the  Philofopher 
fpeaks  of  an  Acidity  and  faltnels  which  is  na¬ 
turally  in  the  body  in  a  ftace  of  health.  Such 

is 
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is  the  {o  wrnefe  and  fweetnefs  of  the  flefh, which 
he  fays  ,  cond ft s  of  Water, Fire  and  Earth,  and 
befides  that  a  fowre  fait  leaven,  as  has  been 
already  obferved.  He  does  not  fay  from 
whence  this  leaven  comes,  but  by  his  manner 
of  exprpiTing  himfelf  it  feems  not  to  be  drawn 
from  the  common  Elements,  but  to  be  fome- 
thing  different  from  the  Water,Fire  andEarth, 
whicli  have  their  fhare  apart  in  the  formation 

In' the  fecond  place,  PUto  held  a  faltnefs  and 
fowrnefs,  which  were  preternatural, which  are 
iir  the  humours  which  caufe  difeafes.  He  feems 
further  to  deduce  the  fowre  and  fait  from  the 
fame  fource  ,  *  with  the  natural  fowre  and 
fait  that  is  from  the  flefh,  which  corrupting 
and  diifolving,  according  to  him,  infeft  the 
blood,  and  turn  it  into  Bile,  and  into  Phlegm. 
But  this  latter  fowre  and  (alt  are  fomething 
different  from  the  former  ,  tho’  they  come 
from  the  flefh,  for  this  is  an  efteft  of  their  cor¬ 
ruption,  the  other  is  the  principle  of  the  pre- 
fervation.  But  PUto  not  explaining  himlelf 
any  further  thereupon,  neither  fhali  we  en¬ 
large,  * 

"Pe  adds  a  third  fort  of  fowrnefs,  which  is 
thae  of  the  black  Bile,  which  of  bitter,  becomes 
fowre  when  the  bitternefs  which  is  natural  to 
it  is  alternated,  and  fubtilized  to  a  certain 
degree.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  Greek  word 
which  we  have  tranilated  (»)  fowre,  might  as 
well  fignifie  pomted  or  fharp,  as  fowre  ;  both 
m  this  latter  paHage,  and  in  all  t.ioie  before 
cited.  The  Greek/  having  only  one  word,  to 
exprefs  both  meanings;  but  tis  plain  from  the 
oppolicion  in  which  PUto  put  this  word  to  (0) 
bitter,  that  the  former  ought  .to  be  tranllate  d 
fowre,  and  not  pointed,  whichisnot  lo  natui  al¬ 
ly  oppofed  to  bitter,  as  fowre  is. 

Plato  1  peaks  eife where  of  fowrnefs  ,  and 
holds  that  it  has  its  Origine  from  things  fharp 
and  pointed,  which  have  been  fubtilized  or  at- 
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tenuated  by  corruption,  and  reckons  it  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  Fermentations  and  Ebullitions,  which 
arife  when  the  grofs  and  terreftrial  humours 
begin  to  move,  and  to  fwell  or  rife  up0 

It  is  obfervable  that  Plato  to  thefe  words 
°Z,J o^fricL  t,  and  c&Kfj %,>  y^veo. t  which  are 
Adjedives,  joy  ns  the  fame  Subftantive  that 
Hipocrates  did,  which  is  which  accor¬ 

ding  to  the  fenfeof  Hi  pocrates,  may  be  tran¬ 
slated  by  the  words  force  , power,  faculty  or 
virtue  ,  as  well  as  by  the  words  favour  or  tafte , 
furetpif  o'el*.  Sapor  Acldus ,  fowre  tafte 
as Serr arms  tran dates  it;  as  for  the  reft,  Pla¬ 
to  thought  as  Hipocrates  did,  that  difeafes  had 
their  fixed  periods  for  duration.  As  the  time 
of  the  life  of  every  Animal  is  regulated  by  its 
lot  when  it  comes  into  the  world,  this  time 
can  neither  be  haffened  nor  delayed,  but  by  an 
effect  of  the  pallions  ;  which  come  I  ike  wife 
themfeives  by  a  fort  of  neceffity.  So  likewife 
difeafes  muff  of  neceffity  have  their  courfe 
and  we  ought  rather  to  feek  to  temper  them’ 
and  ff op  their  progrefs,  by  means  of  (pj  pm-(pj  See  the 
dent  diet  ana  exereije^  than  by  medicines ,  efoQ-mthod  of  Hin 
dally  thofe  which  purge,  which  ought  ne-  P  crates  in 
ver^to  beuied  but  in  cafes  of  extremity,  other-  c;t*e  difeafes. 
wile  of  a  fmall  evil  you  make  a  great  one,  and 
of  a  ffngle  one  many. 

By  this  we  may  fee,  that  Plato  did  not  devi¬ 
ate  much  from  the  principles  c-f  Hippocrates  i and 
as  he  lived  at  the  fame  time  with  him,  or  very 
near  it,,  being  born  in  the  eighty  eighth  Ohm- 
piad,  tis  rcafonable  to  believe,  that  he  took 
many  things  out  of  his  ^writings,  having  teftih- 
ed  as  he  did,  abundance  of  efteem  of  him.  We 
may  fee  by  what  has  been  faid  before  (*> the  .  N 
fentirneiits  of  Plato  concerning  the  GymnaJHck  ^  \ 

Medicine.  y  J  ^  general 


We  find  m  Gate?  the  defcription  cf  fome  me-  rra,e5 
dicines  which  bear  Plato’s  name,  as  if  he  had 
been  the,  mventor  of  them  ,  but  they  were 
manireltiy  fome  other  Plates,  or  rather  the 
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name:  of  this  Philofopher  was  put  upon  them, 
to  give  them  the  more  credit*  We  ihall  clofe 
with  PUtos  fenfe  of  the  qualities  to  be  requi¬ 
red  in  a  Phyfician.  There  ought  to  be,  fays he  * 
in  every  great  City  good  Phyficians,  who  be¬ 
tides  the  iludy  required  to  learn  their  profefli- 
on^  have  liv'd  in  their  youth,  amongft  multi¬ 
tude  of  lick  people,  and  have  themfeives  run 
thro’  all  forts  of  dillempers,  being  naturally 
infirm  or  Valetudinarians.  This  maxim  is  di- 
re&ly  oppofiteto  that  of  Hippocrates  who  re¬ 
quires  that  a  Phyfician  fhould  be  of  a  very  heal¬ 
thy  conllitution. 

Some  have  obferved  that  Plato  designedly 
chofe  the  Academy*  which  was  the  unhealthi- 
eft  place  of  all  Athens ,  to  refide  in  with  his 
fcholars,  only  becaufe  it  was^  unhealthy  , 
out  of  a  perfwafion  that  the  infirmity  of  the- 
body  ,  render’d  the  mind  more  vigorous.  _  But 
we  mull  beg  leave  to  doubt,  whether  this  was 
his  Motive  or  not. 

-  , 

CHAP.  IV. 

Nicomachus,  AriftotleV  Father* 

A  Riftotle  s  Father,  whofe  name  was  Nicd- 
**  machus,  liv'd  about  the  fame  time  witbP/*- 
to.  He  was  of  Stagyre  in  Macedonia,  and  Phy¬ 
fician  to  King  Amyntas,  Father  of  Philip .  He 
was  of  the  Afclepiades  as  well  as  Hippocrates , 
and  pretended  to  be  defeended  from  a  Son  ot 
Machaon >  of  whom  we  have  ipoken  before, 
who.  bore  the  fame  name  w'ith  himfelf.  This 
Phyfician  wrote  according  to  Saidas,  fix  books 
of  Phyfick,  and  one  of  Natural  Philcfophy^ 
but  we  have  nothing  of  them  remaining. 

G  HAF-- 
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CHAP.  V. 

I  _  AriJIotlc . 

WE  fhould  fpeak  here  of  Tome  Phyficians, 
who  liv’d  before  this  Philofopher, and  were 
cotemporaries  to  his  father,  but  after  having 
feen  what  Plato ,  who  was  his  matter,,  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  advancement  of  Phyfick  ,  we 
thought  it  convenient  immediately  to  fubjoyn 
what  his  fcholar  further  added. 

Ariftotle  wrote  two  books  Entituled  {a)  ( aj  'lct7m*K 
of  Phyfick,  but  there  are  none  of  them  remain-  Piogen.  Lser t. 
ning;  nor  thofe  the  Title  of  which  was  (i)  of  in  vk.  Ar  iftot. 
Anatomy!  Diogenes  Laertius  aferibes  to  him 
another  book,  the  title  of  which  was  (c)  of  the  &  ’A  . 

Stone \  this  book  is  tranflated  into  Latin,  in  the  VcL7c^r, 
Thcatrum  Ch^micum  with  another,  which  treats  ^  n  * 
of  the  perfeft  Magijlery  *,  that  is  to  fay,  of-'  * 
the  Philofophers  Stone,  but  both  thefe  books* 

1  are  evidently  fupofititious. 

If  Ariftotle  had  ever  writ  any  book  ,  under 
the  title  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius ,  fup- 
[  pofing  that  we  ought  to  underttand  by  the 
Stone,  the  Philofophers  Stone ,  this  book 
would  unqueftionably  have  made  more  noife, 
amongft  the  Ancients,  whereas  we  find  nei¬ 
ther  tra6f  nor  footftep  ,  in  all  the  Authors  ex¬ 
tant,  that  wrote  during  the  fpace  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  years,  which  were  elaps’d  between  the 
Author  of  this  pretended  book,  and  him  that 
quotes  it.  It  is  not  iropottible,  but  that  in 
the  time  of  the  later,  the  book  in  queftion  was 
attributed  to  Ariftotle ,  but  it  is  more  probable, 
that  there  is  feme  fault  in  the  Text.  We  fhali 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  of  this,  in  the 
Chapter  of  Theophraftus  which  comes  next. 

But  it  was  not  after  this  manner  that Arifto- 
1  tie  imployed  himfelf  in  Phyfick,  /'twas  in  wri¬ 
ting  thefe  other  books  which  we  firft  mention*- 
*  ed 
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ned.  But  flnce  thefe  books  are  loft,  wefhou’d 
be  obliged  to  conclude  here,  ivh at  concerns 
the  Phyfick  of  this  Philofopher,  if  his  Hifto- 
ry  of  Animals,  and  of  their  parts  and  Generati¬ 
on  were  not  happily  preferved  ,  wherein  we 
find  many  curious  things ,  relating  to  the 
Hiftory  of  Animals  m  general,  and  of  their 
Anatomy  in  particular,  (d)  Alexander _  the 
Great,  whofemafter  he  was,  being  inquifltive 
into  the  nature  and  different  properties  of 
Animals,  obliged  him  to  this  task,  and  fur- 
nifhed  him  for  it,  with  the  fumm  of  eight 
hundred  Talents,  which  amount  to  almoit  a 
million  of  Gold,  befides  feverai  thoufand  men, 
in  the  feverai  parts  of  Afia  and  Greece ,  who 
had  Orders  to  obey  him,  arid  to  inform  him  of 
all  that  hunting  and  liming  had  taught  them, 
and  to  keep  on  purpofe  all  forts  of  Animals, 
to  difcover  what  was  peculiar  to  them. 

With  thefe  helps,  a  perfect  work  upon  this 
Subject  might  have  been  expected.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  Antients  themfelves  took  notice,  that 
he  advanced  many  a  thing  contrary  to  fa&. 

He  may  upon  this  account  be  excufed,  by  fay-  M 
ing  that  he  cook  them  upon  Credit  from  o- 
tliers,  not  having  been  able  to^  a<ft  or  view 
every  thing  himfelf.  But  fuppoiing  he  were 
in  fome  things  obliged  to  truft  to  relations. 

As  for  Example,  for  certain  Properties  of  Ani-  j 
mils  which  only  chance  could  difcover,  there 
are  others,  in  which  he  ought  to  have  made  ' 
his  enquiries  himfelf,  or  at  leaft  to  have  been 
prefent,  anddire&ed  thofethat  were  his  Opera¬ 
tors. Q{  this  nature  are  thofe  things  which  relate 
to  Anatomy,  what  opinion  can  we  have  of  his 
exactnefs  in  this  particular,  when  we  hear  him 
affirm,  that  all  Animals  have  flexible  necks, 
com pofed  of  Vertebra,  except  Wolves  and  Ly¬ 
ons,  in  which  tho  neck  confifts  of  but  one 
bone,  and  that  the  bones  of  Lyons  have  no 
marrow  againft  all  experience-  (e)  For  his 
other  Errours  in  the  Anatomy  of  a  Lyon  and 
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Eagle  and  a  Crocodile^thofe  that  are  curious 
may  confult  the  learned  Bsrrichius. 

Thofe  that  pubiifht  the  diffe&ion  of  aLyOn 
at  Paris^  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  fome 
years  ago,  have  taken  care  to  fhow,  the  Er- 
rours  of  this  Philofopher,  in  the  Anatomy  of" 
that  Beaft.  All  that  they  obferve ,  may  in 
fa&  be  true,  except  one  paffage,  in  which 
they  feem  to  make  Ariftotle  lay,  what  he  never 
thought  of  We  find  thefe  words  in  one  of 
his  books  (/)  <&et/y£Tcu  /it&y  7 av  d &y  Attavtu v 

*T gAgfitfT A  //£ 7£i  7tt{  7V  tfppsH©" 

which  the  Latin  Interpreter  renders  thus  ,  vide* 
tur  Leo  rtnimalium  omnium  perfdlijjinmm  Ani¬ 
mal,  in  affitmendo  marts  for  mam. .  Thefe  Gen¬ 
tlemen  explain  thefe  words,  as  if  Ariftotle 
had  meant  that  the  Lyon  has,  byway  of  Ex¬ 
cellence^  beyond  all  other  Animals,  the  vi¬ 
able  and  apparent  marks  of  the  perfe&ion  of 
his  Sex*  Thefe  are  their  own  words,  and  they 
urge  as  a  proof,  that  the  Philofopher  was  mi¬ 
staken  that  the  Vrethra  of  a  Lyon,  that  is  the 
channel  of  the  firga^  does  not  appear  outward 
above  three  inches  and  a  half.  Their  conclu¬ 
sion  had  been  juft,  if  Ariftotle  had  meant  as 
they  think,  and  Borrichins  with  them  than 
the  Lyon  of  all  male  Animals,  had  the  parts 
which  diftinguifhYl  the  Sex  moft  large  and  ap¬ 
parent.  But  this  in  my  opinion  ,  was  fartheft 
from  his  thoughts,  for  I  fuppofe  he  meant  no 
more,  than  that  the  Lyon,  is  of  all  male  Ani¬ 
mals,  the  eafieft  to  be  diftinguifh’d  from  his 
Female,  by  his  Mafculine  Air,  or  that  diftin- 
gui/hes  himielf  from  all  otherMales,by  a  fierce 
and  truly  Mafculine  Air,  which  is  peculiar  to 
him.  I  tranflatje  the  Greeks  word  tlta  by  the 
French  word  Air ,  which  might  be  rendred 
Species  in  Latin  ,  which  anfwers  exaftly  to 
the^ymologie  being  the  fame; 

.E he  diile&ions  that  Ariftotle  made,  of  feveral 
diftcrent  (arts of-  Animals,Qiiadrupeds,  Birds, 
rifhes  aUj]Inle<fts,had  taught  him*  divers  things 

C  c  COil- 
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mnrernine  the  ufe  of  the  parts  of  each  of  thefe 
Khids  We  fliall  not  go  about  to  examine 
here  what  he  delivers  of  the  d  ifference  of  their 
carts  and  ufes,  becaufe  that  would  lead  us  too 
Far  from  our  Subjeft.  We  fliall  only  touch 
here  in  a  few  words,  upon  what  relates  to  Ae 
ftmfture  and  ufe  of  parts,  common  to  all  per 
feft  Animals,  fuch  as  Men,  and  allQuadru- 

WAriftot!e  eiteem’d  the  heart ,  to  be  the  Ori- 
pen  and  Source  of  the  veins  and  blood.  The 
blood,  fays  he,  goes  from  the  heartinto  the 
veins  (?)  but  it  comes  not  from  anypaitin 

O  De  Path  jo  the  heart.  He  fays  that  there  come  two 

in-!  lib-  3.  veins  out  of  the  heart,  one  from  the  right  fide 

jp.  4.  Thefe  w^;ch  is  the  largeft,  and  the  other  from  th 

bat  find  the ,  r  /- j„  which  is  the  lead,  which  he  calls  the 

■■ irculatim  of  yfma  (where  by  the  by)  we  may  take  notice, 

bc  Bhdtn  h-  2  this  Philofopher  (h)  as  Galen  fays.  is  the 

lfiotle ,  mill ,  t|ut  namc  to  the  great  Artery  , 

\ave  feme  dtffi-  ^  j  pfoves  that  the  book  (<)  of  the  Heart, 

H‘1’  ”  StVi  wherein  this  name  is  found,  is  not  Htfipccra- 
ier  ,h,s  Fa!‘  te!\  Ariftotle  thought  that  thefe  two  veins  , 
diftributed  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
He  fays  elfewhere,  that  there  were  111  the  heart 
three  Cavities,  which  he  calls  ventnc!^, 
there  three  ventricles,  that  in  the  middle,  f 
whofe  feituationhe  gives  no  other  account,  1 
the  common  principle  of  the  other  two,  altho 
it  be  the  lead  ?  the  blood  which  it  contains  is 
alfo  the  molt  temperate  and  pure.  The  blood 
of  the  right  ventricle  is  the  hotted,  and  that 
of  the  left  the  colded.  This  latter  ventricle 

being  the  biaged  of  the  three.  Thefe 
ventricles,  (ays  he,  communicate  with  the 
lungs,  by  vedeis  different  from  the  two  great 
veins ,  which  difperfe  .themfelves  thro  the 

whole  fubdance  of  the  Lungs.  ^  . 

He  made  not  only  the  veins  of  the  velleis , 
which  contain  blood  to  come  out  of  the  heart? 
but  he  would  have  the  Nerves  alfo  to  taKe 
their  Origins  from  thence  ;  tor  which  opimon 


IgC. 

b)  Hid. 
Ltiim.  lib.  3, 
jp.  5; 
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this  was  his  ground,  (4)  The  biggeft  Ventricle  (k)  Hift.  Ani 
of  the  Heart,  fays  he,  contains  fmall  Nerves  ,  hb'  5.  C4p#  * 
and  it  is  a  true  Nerve  in  its  extremities,  having 
n©  Cavity,  and  being  ftretched  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Nerves  in  the  place  where  it  terminates, 
towards  the  Articulation  of  the  bones.  He 
fays  alfo  in  another  place,  (/)  that  there  are  a- 
bundance  of  Nerves  in  the  heart,  which  are  of  CO  De  part 
great  ufe,  becaufe  the  motions  come  from  Anim.  lib,  3 
thence,  which  are  made  by  contracting  and  C3P*  4. 
extending. 

By  this  latter  paffage  he  feems  to  defign  the 
Tendons,  which  ferve  to  dilate  and  contact 
the  heart,  and  if  we  have  obferved  before  that 
Hippocrates  confounded  the  Nerves  with  the 
Tendons  and  Ligaments,  Ariftotle  does  not 
appear  to  have  diftinguifhed  them  any  better, 
nor  to  have  known  the  ufe  of  the  true  Nerves* 

In  another  place  he  affirms,  (m)  that  the cm)  A;ns 
Nerves  are  not  continuous,  but  fcatter'd  here nla}.  j^*  _ 1 
and  there,  about  the  places  of  the  Articulate  cap]  5.  * 
ons  ,  by  which  it  is  viiible,  he  meant  the  Ten¬ 
dons.  If  he  had  known  the  ufe  of  theJSferves, 
he  would  not  have  faid,  (V/)  that  none  but  the  (n)  De  part, 
parts  which  had  blood,  could  feel  or  had  fen-  Animal. lib! Si 
iation;  nor  would  he  have  maintained  (o)cap.  ro. 
that  the  flefh  is  the  proper  Organ  of  lenfationli  C oj  Dc  p 
as  for  motion,  if  he  attributes  it  to  the  Nerves,  Anim.  lib,  i, 
or  fays  tis  made  immediately  by  the  Nerves ,  C3P*  r. 

Jtis  eafie  to  fee,  that  the  Nerves  there  meant , 
were  either  the  Tendons  or  Ligaments- 

As  for  the  common  principle  of  motion  and 
fenfation ,  Ariftotle  places  it  in  the  Heart, which 
he  looks  upon  alfo  as  the  principle  of  the  nou- 
rifhment  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  by  the 
means  of  the  blood  which  it  fends  to  them,  as 
the  Focus ,  which  contains  the  natura  1  fire  , 
upon  which  depends  life ;  as  the  place  where 
the  paffions  have  their  birth,  and  where  all 
the  fenfations  terminate.  In  a  word,  us  the 
true  feat  of  the  Soul,  and  that  hot  becaufe  the 
Nerves  have  their  Origins  from  thence  as  forne 

C  c  t  imagine. 
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imagine,  but  becaufe  it  is  the  refervatory  of 
(o)  l  b  deSpi-  the  blood  and  fpirits.  He  formally  maintains 
ritu.  1  {f)  that  the  fpirits  cannot  be  contained  in  the 

Nerves.  ,  •  r 

But  if  Arifivtlc  attributes  fuch  noble  ules  to 

the  heart,  the  brain  was  in  his  opinion  but  a 
heap  of  Water  and  Earth,  without  blood  and 
‘without  fenfe.  The  office  of  this  Cold  Lump 
was,  fays  he,  to  refreffi  and  moderate  the  heat 
of  the  heart.  But  befides  that,  he  gives  elfe- 
.  where  this  Office  to  the  Lungs  ,  he  does  not 
account  for  the  manner  how  the  brain  mould 
capable  of  difcharging  it.  And  altho*  the 
brain  be  placed  immediately  upon  the  fpinai 
marrow,  and  fix’d  to  it,  yet  he  pretended 
that  the  fubdance  of  that  marrow  was  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  brain,  being  a  fort 
of  blood  prepar’d  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
bones,  and  confequently  hot;  whereas  the  other 
was  cold.  He  made  other  wife  fo  little  of  the 
brain,  that  if  he  did  not  abfoiutely  reckon  it 
amongd  the  excrements,  he  thought  it  ought 
not  to  be  ranked  amongft  the  parts  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  which  had  any  continuity  or  union  with 
the  red,  that  he  look’d  on't  as  a  fubftance  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  and  different  from  all  the  reff 
of  the  body. 

As  for  the  red  of  the  Vtfiera,  as  the  Liver  , 
the  Spleen ,  and  the  Kidneys,  he  thought  that 
their  fird  and  chief  ufage  was  to  fupport  the 
veins,  which  would  be  pendulous  but  for  them, 
and  to  (Lengthen  them  in  their  place.  Befides 
this  fird  ufe,  he  affigned  them  fome  others. 
The  Liver  helped  to  the  digedion  of  the  meat 
in  the  dcmach  and  the  guts,  by  the  warmth 
which  it  imparted  to  thofe  parts  *,  of  which 
we  dull  fpeak  more  particularly  in  the  Sequel. 
The  Liver  was  not  of  fuch  univerfal  ufe,  and 
is,  according  to  him,  but  accidentally  necefla- 
ry  to  colied  and  coricod  the  Vapours  which 
nfe  from  the  Belly  ;  hence  it  is,  that  Ani¬ 
mals  3  in  whom  thefe  vapours  take  another 

courfe. 
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courfe,  have  but  a  very  fmall  Spleen,  as  Birds, 
and  Fifhes,  whofe  feathers  and  (bales  are 
form’d  and  nourifh’d  out  of  this  moifture.  And 
thefe  Animals  for  the  Tame  reafori,fays  he,  have 
neither  kidneys  nor  bladder. 

(V)  The  Kidneys  alfo,according  to  him,  are{J;  e  hnfl-A* 
only  for  conveniency  ;  their  office  is  to  imbibe  k  11  ‘  3  • 

part  of  the  excrement  which  goes  to  the  blad¬ 
der  in  Animals,  in  whom  this  Excrement  is  in 
too  great  abundance,  in  order  to  eafe  the  ffiad-  % 

der.  He  adds  a  little  after,  (V)  that  the  hu-YO  I  •>.  c»p.  9 
mours  filtre,  ei  run  thro’  the  fubftance  of  the 
reins,  in  which  he  feems  to  touch  upon  the 
ufe  afterwards  found  for  thefe  parts,  but  he 
fpeaks  of  it  very  obfcurely. 

(.r)|The  Teftides'alfo  are  parts,  made  by  na-W™*-  An>m. 
ture  for  conveniency,  and  not  of  abfolute  ne-‘ 3’  C3P‘  *• 
ceffity.  He  fays,  that  there  are  two  venous 
channels  t^hat  come  from  the  Aorta  into_  the 
Tefticles,  and  two  others  which  come  from 
the  Kidneys,  that  thefe  two  latter  contain 
blood,  but  the  former  none  ;  that  there  comes 
out  of  the  head  of  each  Tefticle  another  chan¬ 
nel,  bigger  and  more  nervous,  which  bending 
backwards,  and  growing  lefs,  re-afcends  re¬ 
wards  the  former,  being  contained  in  the  lame  { 

Membrane,  which  proceed  to  the  root  of  the 
Virgo.  He  adds, that  this  lait  Channel  contains 
no  blood,  but  aywhite  liquor,  and  terminating 
at  the  Virga,  or  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  meets 
there  with  an  opening,  which  goes  towards 
the  Virga,  round  about  which  there  is  a  iort 

of  (t)  husk  or  bark.  (V)  oji. 

This  fuppofed,  he  fays  that  when  the  v&&- 

cles  of  any  Animal  are  cut  old,  all  thefe  chan-  ' 
nels  fpoken  of  fhrink  up,  and  that  tis  upon 
this  retrablion  that  thole  that  aye  calf  rated 
cannot  procreate  *,  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  1  nuan¬ 
ces  in  a  Cow,  which  being  leaped  by  a  bull- af¬ 
ter  he  was  guelded,  before  thefe  channels  of 
the  feed  were  retracted,  proved  with  Calr.  In 
another  place,  he  explains  himfelf  more  at  large 

C  c  3  •  con-  , 
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concerning  the  ufe  of  the  Tefticles,  faying, 
AO  Hill  An.  (?)  That  they  are  no  part  of  the  channels  or 
can  4  receptacles  of  the  Seed,  and  have  no  commit 
p’  nicarion  with  them,  but  ferve  only  as  a 
weight  to  draw  them  downwards,  and  to  re¬ 
tard  the  motion  of  the  Seed, as  Weaver sjfaften 
Stones  to  their  Tackle,  And  as  a  proof  of 
the  ufelefnefs  cf  the  Tefticles,  for  the  princi¬ 
pal  intention,  he  brings  the  example  of  Fifties 
and  Serpents,  who  wanted,  as  he  thought, 
thofe  parts,  yet  did  engender. 

'  (x)  He  held ,  that  the  conception  was  made 
fx)Dc  Gene-  by  the  mixture  of  the  Seed  of  a  Man,  with 
,  at  Anim.  hb.  ^  menftrual  blood  of  a  Woman  in  the  Ma¬ 
lt.  i.  cap.  10.  trjx>  allowing  no  fhare  to  the  Seed  of  the  Wo¬ 
man,  which  according  to  him  was  only  an 
excrement  of  the  Matrix,  which  fome  emit¬ 
ted  ,  others  not,  yet  were  |not  for  that  lefs 
fruitful,  or  lefs  fenfible  of  the  Pleafure  of  Coi¬ 
tion,  this  Pleafure  arifing  from  a  titillation 
caufed  by  the  afflux  of  the  Spirits  into  the 
parts  of  Generation. 

As  for  the  place  and  manner  of  digefting 
the  food,  AriStotle  fays.  That  the  Aliment  is 
fir 41  prepared  in  the  mouth  of  Animals,  whofe 
food  requires  to  be  wet  or  maftfd  ;  but  weave 
hot  to  think  that  any  fort  of  conco&ion  is 
perform’d  there,  the  meat  is  only  reduced  in¬ 
to  fmall  parts,  fo  that  it  may  be  more  eafily 
digefted  and  penetrated  after  .'tis  defcended 
into  the  fuperior  and  inferior  Ventricle, which 
are  both  deftin’d  to  this  Office,  that  is,  todi- 
geft  the  Aliments  :  And  as  the  Mouth  is  the 
opening  by  which  the  nourifhment  enters  un¬ 
prepared,  and  the  Oefafhagtts  is  the  Tunnel  by 
■which  it  defcendsinto  the  upper  venter  or  the 
ventricle,  there  is  need  of  more  openings  t<r 
carry  the  nourifhment  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
body,  from  the  belly  and  inteftxnes,  as  out  of 
a  Cyftern  >  and  thefe  openings  or  pipes  are  the 
veins  of  the  Mefentery.  As  Plants,  fays  the 
Philofopl^r,  draw  their  nourifhment  by  their 

Roots. 
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Roots,  which  are  difperfeddn  the  Earth,  fo 
Animals  draw  theirs  by  thele  veins,  which  ar$ 
as  fo  many  Roots,  to  draw  from  the  Belly  and 
Inteftines  the  juice  therein  contained,  thefe 
parts  being  to  Animals  as  the  Earth  is  to 
Plants.  He  fays  alfo.  That  thefe  veins  are 
branches  of  the  great  veins,  and  of  the  Aorta, 
which  go  to  the  inteftinest  As  for  the  Omen- 
turn  y  Ariflotle  thought  that  it  aflifted  in  con- 
jundion  with  the  Liver  to  the  concodion  ot 
the  Meat,  warming  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
contiguous  with  its  Fat  which  is  hot. 

In  exd^cation  of  what  has  been  already  laid , 
he  held  tarther,  that  the  Codion  of  the  Ali¬ 
ments  was  performed  partly  in  the  fuperior 
Venter,  and  partly  in  the  inferiour,  that  the 
mafs  of  theAliments  being  yet  too  frefli?a»dtoot 
bein0  fufficiently  concoded,  while  it  is  in  the 
fuperior  Venter,that  is,the  Stomach,and  be  ing 
depriv'd  of  ail  its  Juice,and  all  that  is  ufeful  in 
it  fo  that  nothing  remains  but  thick  excre¬ 
ment,  when  it  comes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
inferiour  Venter,  there  mull  neceffarily.  be 
fome  fpace  between  thefe  two,  in  which  the 
nourifhment  is  changed,  and  is  neither  crude 
nor  excrement.  T.  his  {pace,  fays  he,  is  the  thin 
Gut  called  JejHnmn ,  which  is  immediately 
ioyned  to  the  fuperior  Venter,  and  by  confe- 
quence  lies  between  that  Venter,  wherein 
the  Aliments  were  in  part  crude,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  inferiour  Venter  which  contained 
nothing  but  excrement. 

Thele  are  the  places,  according  to  Ariflotle , 
wherein  digeftion  is  performed.  This  di¬ 
geftion  was,  according  to  him,a  fort  of  Elixa- 
tion,  that  is,  he  thought,  that  the  Aliments 
were  prepared  in  the  body,  much  attci  the 
manner  that  meat  is  boyled  in  a  Pot,  by  means 
of  the  heat  of  the  Neighbouring  parts, 
the  chief  of  which  were,  as  we  have  obfervedf 
the  Liver  and  theCawle.  ‘ 
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We  may  fee  by  this  Gut  which  he  calls 
Jejunum,  and  the  diftin&ion,  that  he  makes 
elfe where  between  the  Colon,  theC^wand 
the  Rettum,  that  the  Guts  were  fomewhat 
better  diifinguifhed  than  in  the  time  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  ,  who  feems  to  have  acknowledged 
but  two,  the  Colon  and  the  Rett  urn,  as  we  have 
already  taken  notice. 

The  ufe  of  the  Lungs  and  manner  of  relpi- 
ration, according  to  Arifiotle  were  thefe.  The 
Heart  being  inflated  by  too  much  heat, ob¬ 
liged  the  Lungs  and  Breaft  to  fwell  and  move, 
and  by  confequence  to  receive  inrfhe  Air, 
which  infinuating  itfelfinto  the  nlart,  re¬ 
freshed  it  in  its  entrance,and  returning  carried 
off  the  thick  hot  vapours  exhaling  from  it, 
and  fervd  at  the  fame  time  to  form  the 
voice,  the  Air  being  necefiarily  obliged  to 
enter  into  the  Lungs  as  they  rife  for  fear  of 
a  void,  which  is  a  thing  nature  abhors. 
fj)  Hift.Anim.  of  the  flructure  ofthe  Ear  Ariftotle  has 
Jij.  i.  cap.  2 1.  p0t  delivered  much.  He  observes  only,  that 
’tis  turned  within  in  the  form  of  a  Shell  which 
terminates  at  a  bone,  which,  fays  he, is  like  to 
the  Ear,  and  whither  the  found  comes,  as  the 
lafl  velfel  which  receives  it.  There  is  no  paf- 
fage  from  thence  to  the  Brain,  but  there  is  one 
goes  to  the  Pallat,  and  a  vein  which  defeends 
from  the  Brain  to  that  place,  that  is,  to  the 
t)  De  Anima  Bone  of  the  Ear.  (*)  He  fays  elfewhere,  that 
b.  2  .  cap,  8.  hearing  is  produced  by  means  of  the  External 
Air  which  moves  the  internal  Air,  or  the  Air 
inclofed  in  the  Ear*,  and  he  adds,  that  if  the 
Membrane  of  the  Ear  be  indifpofed,we  cannot 
hear,  for  the  fame  reafon,we  cannot  fee  when 
theTunicle  ofthe  Eye  is  in  thefameCondition. 
,  (a)  The  Nofe  isdivided  into  two  Channels 

ahinuiiih  Y  by  a  Cartilage.  It  has  two  veins  ,  which  are 
cap  <5  ‘  joined  to  the  Brain,  but  they  come  from  the 

Heart,  thefe  go 'into  the  Channel,  which  is 
the  Organ  of  fmelling,  as  it  receives  the  Ex¬ 
ternal  Air,  and  all  that  is  diffufed  thro  it. 

The 
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The  Flefh,  as  we  have  obferved  already 
is  the  Organ  of  Feeling.  The  Tongue  of  Tail¬ 
ing,  being  foft  and  fpongy,  and  of  a  Nature 
approaching  to  that  of  the  Flefh. 

(b)  The  Eye  reaches  into  the  Brain,  and  i£>  ,  An* 

fituated  on  either  fide  under  a  little  vein.  lJ* x*  C2^ Ix- 

( c )  The  humour  which  is  in  the  Eye  which  (c)  Jb%  cap.  9. 
caufes  vilion,  is  what  we  call  the  light. 

( d )  The  Eye  of  all  the  Organs  of  fenfation  has  f  d)  Dc  Gen. 
this  peculiarity,  that  it  is  moift  and  cold,  or  An. Jib.  2. cap. 
that  it  contains  a  humour  that  is  moift  and 

cold,  which  is  not  there  at  firll,  or  which  is 
not  at  firft  in  its  perfection,  but  is  feparated 
or  diftill’d  from  the  pureft  part  of  the  moi- 
fture  of  the  Brain,  by  the  Channel  that  goes 
to  the  Membrane  of  the  Brain. 

’Tis  very  plain  from  what  has  been  faid, 
that  Ariftotle  allow d  the  Nerves  no  part  in 
the  produ&ion  of  fenfation.  Nor  indeed 
could  he  acknowledge  the  Nerves  or  their  of¬ 
fice,  retaining  the  Idea  which  he  had  of  the 
Brain.  The  Diaphragme,  which  he  calls  Z>/-  '  - 

azoma,  or  the  Membrane  which  feparates  the 
lower  Belly  from  the  Bread,  has,  according 
to  Ariftotle  ,  no  other  bufinefs  than  to  divide 
thefe  two  Cavities,  that  the  upper,  which  is 
the  Seat  of  the  ’ Soul,  may  not  be  infeded  by 
the  vapours  which  rife  from  the  lower. 

This  is  the  fum  of  what  we  could  colled  r  \  T  - 
from  the  writings  of  thisPhilofopher  concern-  YQftb  ft* 
ing  Anatomy.  And  we  may  obferve  that  quali\ 
both  he  and  Plato  call’d  indifferently  by  the  onto  the 
name  of  Veins  the  Veins  properly  fo  call 'd,  ries  properly  f9 
and  the  Arteries  5  that  they  did  not  give  the  called ,  and  by 
name  of  Artery  to  any  thing  but  the  Wind-  the  Antients 
pipe*,  which  they  call’d  (ri  After  a,  Arteria  \mmed ,  ^ 
from  whence  we  may  infer,  that  when  we  ^T)teJcu 
find  in  (/)  Hipocrates  the  word  Artery  in  the  [xvcs  Al\etiz 
fenfe  of  the  Moderns,  that  this  word  has  been  fmooth  Arteries 
foifted  in,  or  that  the  Books  in  which  qs  (fisee  the  next 
found  are  not  Genuine.  VoL  lib,  1  .cap. 

of  Erafiflra- 
1  he  tus. 
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The  only  place  that  I  know  of,  wherein 
Arijiotle  feems  to  give  the  name  of  Arteries,  to 
theArteries  properly  fo  called  is  in  his  Book  of 
the  Spirit,  wherein  he  fays  that  the  Skin  is 
compos’d  of  a  Vein,  an  Artery ,  and  a  Nerve, 
Of  a  Vein,  fays  he,  becaufe  the  Skin  yields 
Blood  when  ’tis  prick’d :  Of  a  Nerve,  becaufe 
it  can. extend  it  felf :  Of  an  Artery ,  becaufe 
’tis  tranfpirable.  Arijiotle  feems  here  to  have 
defigned  the  real  and  true  Arteries,  and  to  al¬ 
lot  to  them  only  Spirit,  according  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Praxagoras  and  Erafiftratw ,  of  whom 
we  lit  all  fpeak  hereafter  \  which  opinion  per¬ 
haps  they  borrowed  of  him.  Perhaps  alfo  this 
Book  was  none  of  Arijiotle  s. 

We  rauft  make  one  obfervation  more  con¬ 
cerning  the  Anatomy  of  Arijiotle ,  which  is, 
that  he  never  differed  any  thing  but  Brutes, 
and  that  in  his  time  they  durft  not  Anatomize 
a  Humane  body.  Which  he  infinuates  him- 
felf  in  thefe  words  (g),  The  inward  parts  of 


'  - V  J 

_ efemblance  -which  we  fuppoje 

the  parts  of  other  Animals ,  which  anfwer  to  each 
of  them.  I  am  furpriz’d  (h)  that  Riolan  Ihould 
maintain  the  contrary  ,  and  more  that  he 
(fc)  Anthropo-  fhould  endeavour  to  prove  it  from  paffages  of 
graph,  lib.  Arijiotle,  which  are  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ; 
cap*  4-  but  he  is  not  the  only  one,  whofe  Prejudice 
and  Bigotry  ' for  the  Antients,  has  caufed 
to  make  fuch  falfe  fteps.  We  (hall  have  occa- 
Uon  to  fay  fomething  more  upon  this  fubjeft 
in  the  firft  Book  of  the  next  Volume.  Arijio¬ 
tle  wrote  alfo  fome  Books  of  Plants,  of  which 
there  are  fome  yet  remaining,  but  he  treats  of 
them  rather  as  a  Philofopher  than  a  Phyfi- 


cian. 


He  was  born  in  the  ninety  ninth  Olympiad, 
and  he  dyed  the  3d  year  of  the  hundred  and 
fourteenth  Olympiad,  -  aged  by  this  account 
^bcut  iixty  three.  He  was  the  Son  of  a  Phy- 
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{ician,  and  of  the  family  of  th Q-Afclepiades. 
He  belonged  alfo  to  Phyflck  another  way, 
which  is  not  much  for  his  honour.  (1)  Epicu¬ 
rus  reproaches  him  with  -having  fpent  his  pa¬ 
trimony  while  he  was  young  in  debauchery, 
and  that  after  he  had  been  Tome  time  a  Soul- 
dier,  he  betook  himfelf  to  felling  (ft)  of  Anti¬ 
dotes  about  the  Markets,  till  Plato  s  School 
being  open'd,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  itiidy 
of  Philofophy  under  him. 
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Theophraftus. 

CT Hecpkraftus,  who  fucceeded  driftotle,  took 
upon  him  the  management  of  his  School, 
and  after  his  death  did  fomething  likewife  to¬ 
wards  Phyflck.  The  molt  conflderable  of  his 
works  which  remain  to  our  times  are  his  Books 
of  Plants.  But  as  Plants  may  be  conflder'd 
either  as  a  part  of  Agriculture,  of  Natural 
Hiftory,  or  of  Phy tick »  Theophraftus,  as  well 
as  Ariftotle ,  feems  to  conflder  them  chiefly  as 
a  Naturalill,  and  feems  rather  to  have  exa¬ 
mined  their  Growth  and  Termination,  and 
the  parts  whereof  they  are  compofed,  than 
their  Medicinal  properties,  altho  fometimes 
en paftant  h«  touches  upon  them  too.  But  he 
having  deferib’d  feveral,  weihallbe  oblig'd 
to  take  farther  notice  of  him  upon  this  ac¬ 
count  with  Dio/corides. 

There  are  yet  forne  fmall  pieces  of  his  re¬ 
maining,  concerning  the  Vertigo,  Swooning, 
Sweat,  and  the  Palfle,  of  which  he  treats  ra¬ 
ther  as  a  Philofopher  than  a  Phyfician ;  that 
is,  he  is  inquifltive  after  the  Caufes  of  thefe 
Difcempers  only,  without  fpeaking  of  any 
Remedies.  He  fays,  that  Vertigo  s  come 

when 
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when  Tome  ftrange  fpirit  or  fuperfluous 
moifture  goes  into  the  Head,  or  as  he  ex- 
preflesit,  about  the  Head,  whether  this  comes 
from  any  fort  of  Food,  as  from  Wine,  or 
from  any  other  humour,  or  from  turning  the 
Head  round.  For,  adds  he,  the  place  about 
the  Brain,  or  the  Brain  (an  ufual  manner  of 
expreflion  among  the  Greeks)  is  naturally 
moift,  and  when  any  foreign  Spirit  gets  is, 
it  does  violence  after  it  is  got  in,  and  forces 
the  natural  moifture  into  the  veins,  caufing 
it  to  turn  round,  fo  that  this  Spirit  has  the 
fame  effect,  as  if  any  body  turn'd  the  Head 
round,  it  being  indifferent  whether  it  be 
done  inwardly  or  outwardly. 

The  Palfie  arifes  from  achilnefs,or  priva¬ 
tion  and  want  of  Spirits  or  Spirit.  For,  fays 
he,  the  Spirit  is  the  caule  of  heat  and  motion, 
fo  that  if  it  becomes  motionlefs,  the  blood  or 
moifture  neceflarily  grow  chill.  And  for 
this  reafon  we  find  the  Feet  be  numm’d,and 
fometimes  the  upper  parts,  when  they  are 
prefled  by  a  Chair,  or  any  ^other  way,  this 
compreflion  flopping  or  interrupting  the  Spi¬ 
rit,  that  it  cannot  move  as  ufual,  caufes  the 
Blood  to  grow  cold. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  fee  that 
this  Philofopher  fufpe&ed  the  Nerves  on 
thefe  occafions ,  no  more  than  Hippocrates 
did,  and  was  no  better  acquainted  with  their 
life  than  his  Mailer-  Ariftotle . 
f  We  have  alfo  a  Book  of  Thetphrafttts  of 
Stones,  wherein  he  treats  of  feveral  forts  of 
Stones, as  well  Genuine  as  others,  of  their  na¬ 
ture,  the  manner  of  their  formation,  and 
the  places  where  they  are  found,  <&c.  And 
as  we  may  fee  by  the  Catalogue  of  his  Wri¬ 
tings,  he  gave  to  fome  of  them  the  fame 
"Titles  that  Ariftotle  had’  done  before  to  his  ; 
perhaps  the  Angular  number  was  fubftituted 
fcr  the  plural,  in  the  Tide  of  the  Book  of  A- 
ri ft  otic  of  the  Stone,  of  which  before. 

C  H  A  P. 
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Heraclides  of  Pontus. 

A  Lmoft  at  the  fame  time  there  liv’d  ano- 
ther  Philofopher,  who  engag’d  in  Fhyhc. 
This  was  Heraclides  of 'Pontus,  who  ftudied 
.  partly  under  Spcufippus  the  Scholar  of  Plato,* nd 
partly  under  Ariftotle.  This  Heraclides  writ  a 
Book  of  the  caufe  of  Difeafes,  and  another 
entituled  dm*  5  What  he  call’d  %7TV 

that  is,  w  ithont  refpiration,  was  a  difeafe,  in 
which  iometimes,  as  our  Author  affirms,  men 
lavthirty  days  without  breathing,  as  if  they 
were  dead,  yet  the  body  did  not  corrupt.  We 
have  feen  before  that  Empedocles  cured  a  wo¬ 
man  of  this  diftemper,  which  is  a  fort  of  fuf- 
focation  of  the  Matrix.  Diogenes  Laertius 
reckons  fourteen  famous  men  of  the  name  of 
Heraclides,  of  which  two  were  Phyficians, 
and  not  counting  him  of  whom  we  are  fpeak- 
ing.  The  fir  ft,  who  was  the  eighth  of  the 
fourteen,  was  Scholar  to  Hicefius  a  Phyfician, 
of  whom  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter ;!  the  fecond 
was  a  famous  Empirick  of  Jarentum,  whofe 
Kiftory  we  fhall  likewife  give.  To  ail  thefe  . 
Heraclides,  we  may  add  Hippocrates  Father, 
and  Heraclides  Erithreus,  of  whom  alfo  here¬ 
after. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP  VIIL 
Diodes. 


•yis  time,  to  quit  the  Philofophers,  and  re- 
turn  a  little  back  to  re-aflume  the  Phyii- 
cians.  The  firft  of  this  Profeflion  after  Hip¬ 
pocrates  and  his  Family,  that  made  any  noife 
(4)  Theodor.  jn  the  world,  was  Diocles  Carjftias,  whom  the 
Prifcians.  Athenians  for  that  reafon  called  the  (a)  Second 
(6)  PI  in.  lib.  Hippocrates,  {b)  Al  1  the  Antients  agree,that  he 
20*  cap.  so-  came  prefently  after  the  Father  of  Phydck, 
Cclf.  Pratat.  whom  he  fucceeded  very  near  both  in  time 
and  reputation.  He’s  fuppos’d  to  be  Author 
of  a  Letter  yet  extant,  Addrefled  to  Antigo- 
mis ,  King  of  AJia,  which  fhews,  that  Diocles 
fr)Tiraque1].  lived  ih-his  time,  and  notin  the  time  (r)of  Da- 
de  Nohit  cap.  tins  Son  cf  Hyftafpes ,  as  two  modern  Authors 
21.  and  after  have  written.  But  the  Chronological  Errors 
him  Wolfga»-  which  we  have  detected  upon  the  occaFon 
gus  Juftus  in  0f  the  pretended  Letters  of  Hippocratesy  fhew 
AiiChronolo-  that  we  are  not  to  rely  much  upon  proofs 
gij  Medico-  Gf  this  nature,  this  Letter  of  Diocles  being  no 
rum.  Who  a  If  iefs  t0  he  fufpe&ed  than  the  others.  Thofe  that 
holds,  that  he  piace  Diocles  in  the  time  of  Darius ,  Son  of 
lived  both  under  pjyftafpes  are  nunifeftly  in  anerrour.  O- 

r  Wl  thers  have  gone  on  the  other  fide  too  low, 
or  Hyfij  pcs,  •  p  j  he  not  miltaken.  But  however  it  be,  we 

ri’annl  ^AlU  tina  in  this  Letter  rules  for  prefervation  of 
Irfween  thofe  health,  which  confift  in  forefeeing  Difeale* 
two  Princes  by  certain  figns,  and  preventing  them  by 
there paffed  certain  Remedies.  The  Body  is  there  divided 
irfo  entire  Cett *  into  four  parts,  the  Head,  the  Biealf,  the 
tuiies.  Belly,' 


t 
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Belly,  and  the  Bladder  5  and  there  are  Me- 

•  dicines  there  prefer ib’d  to  preferve  thefe  parts, 
from  their  ufual  Diftempers.  Heprefcribed 

*Gargarifms  to  purge  the  Head  and  Fri&ions. 

For  theBreaft  he  advifes  vomiting  afcerMeals, 
and  Fading.  He  ordered  the  Belly  to  be  kept 
open  ,  not  by  Medicine,  but  by  proper  Diet, 
fuch  as  Biites,  Mercury,.  Garlick  boyied,  the 
Herb  Patience ,  Colwort  Broth,  confe&ions 
with  Honey.  For  the  diftempers  of  theBlad- 
der  he  appointed  fome  Diuretick  Medicines,  v 

fuch  as  the  Roots  of  Seiery  and  Fennel  boy  I'd 
in  Wine,  with  the  water  of  the  Deco&ion  of 
Daucus  Smyrniwrn,  of  Elder  or  Chiches. 

Biocles  wrote  feverai  Books  of  Phyfick 
which  are  loft.  Amongft  the  reft  was  one  of 
Difeafes,  their  Caufes  and  Cure,  a  fragment 
of  which  is  cited  by  (d)  Galen,  concerning  the  f  dj  Dc  Loch 
Difeafe  called  the  Melancholick  or  Flatulent  affett.Iib, 
Difeafe,  wherein  Diodes  fpeaks  thus.  There  c.  7, 
is  a  Difeafe,whofe  feat  is  about  theStomach, 
which  fome  call  Melancholy,  others  Flatus, 
or  Wind,  in  which,  after  eating  things  hard 
of  digeftion,  men  fpit  abundance  of  very  clear 
Spittle ;  their  Belches  are  fowre,  with  Wind 
and  heat  in  the  Hippocondria,  with  a  rum¬ 
bling  motion,  not  at  firft,  but  fometime  after, 

*  and  often  violent  pain  in  the  Stomach,  which 
extend  in  fome  even  to  the  back.  After  the 
Meat  is  perfectly  idigefted  all  ceafes  and  re¬ 
turns  again  after  eating.  The  fame  fymp- 
toms  fometimes  take  a  man  fading,  and  lome- 
times  after  Meals,  and  force  him  to  throw  his 
vi&uals  undigefted  up  again,  and  fometimes 
bitter  hot  phlegm,  or  fo  fowre  as  to  fet  their 
Teeth  an  edge.  Thefe  diftempers  for  the 
moft  part  come  in  youth ;  but  come  when 
they  will,  they  hold  a  longtime.  We  may 
fuppofe  they  that  are  troubled  with  it,  have 
too  much  heat  in  the  veins  which  receive  the 
nourifhment  from  the  Stomach,  and  that 

'  the  Blood  which  they  contain  is  thereby  thick- 
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ned.  F  or  it  is  plain  that  thofe  veins  are  ob- 
iiru&ed  or  ilopt,  from  this  *  fenfible  proof 
that  the  nourifhment  is  not  diftributed  e 
thro  the  body,  but  remains  crude  upon  the 
ilomach,  inftead  of  palling  into  the  Channels 
which  ought  to  recieve  it,  and  going  the 
greateil  part  of  it  into  the  lower  Belly,  it  is 
thrown  up  the  next  day  by  vomit.  Another 
proof  that  the  heat  is  greater  than  naturally 
it  ought,  is  not  only  the  heat  which  the  par¬ 
ties  feel,  but  the  immediate  relief  they  find 
by  taking  cold  things.  Biocles  adds ,  that 
fome  hold  that  in  thafe  diftempers  the  orifice 
of  the  Stomach,  which  is  joined  to  the  Guts, 
is  inflamed,  and  that  this  inflamation  caufes 
the  obftru&ion ,  and  hinders  the  aliments 
from  defending  in  due  time  into  the  Guts, 
and  that  by  their  flop  the  inflation  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  the  heat,  and  other  fymptoms  before 
mention’d  are  occafioned. 

Diodes  had  a  peculiar  opinion  of  Fevers. 
We  tnuft  judge,  lays  he,  of  things  which  we 
cannot  fee,  by  thole  which  we  can  fee  \  we 
obferve  that  external  inflamations,  ablcefl'es 
and  wounds  are  attended  by  Fevers,  there¬ 
fore  when  a  Fever  takes  any  body,  though  we 
cannot  externally  difcover  any  abfcefs,  wound, 
or  inflamation ,  we  mull  however  believe  that  • 
there  is  fome  fuch  thing  within  the  body. 

His  pra&ice  was  much  the  fame  with  that 
of  Hippocrates,  He  blooded  and  purged  after 
the  fame  manner,  and  upon  the  fame  occafi- 
ons.  His  particular  method  in  every  diltem- 
AcUti  l'aft,  I.  3  per  may  be  feen  in  (e)  Callus  Awe li anus.  The 
g.  r fame  Author  reports,  that  Diodes  caufed  all 
thofe  that  were  troubled  with  the  Iliack  paf- 
iion  to  fwallow  a  Leaden  Bullet,  a  Medicine 
of  which  I  find  no  mention  in  Hippocrates , 
and  which  might  perhaps  be  of  Dioctes’s  own 
invention.  He  diflinguiflied  between  the 
Ileus  and  Chordapfus,  which  two  names  Hip¬ 
pocrates  feemed  to  give  to  the  fame  diltemper. 

Diodes 
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Diocles  fignified  by  the  former  of  thefe  names 
a  diilemper  of  the  inteftinatenttia,  and  by  the 
latter  of  the  inteflina  crajja. 

He  pra&ife  d  alfo  Surgery,  and  invented  an 
inftrument  to  draw  out  the  head  of  a  Dart 
when  it  was  left  in  the  wound  ;  which  wa3 
called  bjr  his  name  in  Ce/jns  his  time.  He  in¬ 
vented  alfo  the  manner  of  (f)  Bandage  for  the  ^ r 

head,  which  went  alfo  by  his  name-  Fafciis. 

Galen  obferves,  that  this  Phyfician  was  the 
firit  that  wrote  of  Anatomical  Adminiftrati- 
on,  that  is,  of  the  manner  and  order  of  dif~ 
fe&ion,  for  the  better  difplaying  the  parts  of 
the  body.  He  gave  at  the  fame  time  this  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Silence  of  thofe  that  preceded 
him,  and  of  the  motives  that  induced  him  to 
write  upon  that  fubjeft.  (g)  Before  Diocles ,  ( g)  be  AdmK 
fays  Galen,  Phyfick  being  almioll  entirely  li-  nitf.  Atuiora. 
mited  to  the  family  of  the  dfclepiades,  the  Fa-  Hb.  2. 
tilers  taught  their  Sons  Anatomy,  and  bred 
them  from  their  infancy  to  the  difle&ion  of 
Animals.  So  that  it  going  from  Father  to 
Son  by  way  of  Manual  Tradition,  it  wastneed- 
lefs  to  write  of  the  manner,  becaufe  it  was  as 
impoflible  they  ihould  forget  it  as  their  Al¬ 
phabet,  which  they  learnt  almolt  at  the  fame 
time.  But  the  Art  of  Phyfick  fpreading  be¬ 
yond  this  family,  by  means  of  the  Scholars  .of 
Hippocrates ,  Diocles  wrote  upon  this  fubject  in 
favour  of  thofe  whofe  Fathers  were  not  Pby_ 
licians. 

Thus  far  Galen  of  Diocles ,  who  neverthelefs 
by  Galen  s  own  report  had  made  no  great  pro- 
grefs  in  Anatomy.  He  fatisfied  himfelf  with 
what  his  predecelTors  had  done,  who  were  no 
great  Anatomiils,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
{erv’d. 

Galen  teftifies  like  wife  for  Diocles ,  that  he 
pra&iced  Phyfick  out  of  a  principle  of  Huma¬ 
nity,  as  Hippocrates  had  done,  and  not  for 
Protit  or  Glory,  which  were  motives  upon 
which  ether  Phyficians  a&ed.  Be  fpeaks  of 
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himelfewhere  as  a  great  man  in  his  Art,  and 
affirms,  that  he  was  mafter  of  it  in  every 

part.  (  ■ 

Atkencwp  mentions  a  piece  of  Diodes  which 
treated  of  Poyfons,  and  another  which  teaches 
( [h )  This  Book  (h)  the  manner  of  dr  effing  vi&uals.  Athenaus 
was  entitled  tells  ns  of  feveral  other  antientPhyficians  that 
,o4'ctf,TUT/-  wrote  upon  this  latter  fubje<ft,  and  mentions 
noif.  amongft  others  Philiftion ,  whom  we  have 

fpoken  of  before,  Erafiftr  atus  9  PhilotimHs9 
G  lancus  ,  and  Diomjius.  Their  defign  in  pro¬ 
bability  was  not  fo  much  to  pleafe  the  tafte  as 
to  render  the  food  more  wholefom.  Never- 
a.\  ,  ,  thelefs  Plato  complains  (i)  that  the  Art  of 
(tjo^oxo/ti-  c0okery  was  crept  into  Phyfick  under  pre- 
fence  of  dreffing  for  health,  whereas  it  had 
the  qpite  contrary  effeft,  and  he  afterts,  that 
this  Artis  juft  of*  as  much  ufe  in  Phyfick, 
as  ( k)  the  Art  of  waffiing  and  perfuming  is 
to  the  Gymnaftick  ,  |of  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  fpoken.  He  calls  the  art  of  Cookery 
and  the  art  Waffiing  and  Beautifying,  the 
flatterers  of  Phyfick  and  Gymnaftick. 

Diocles  wrote  likewife  the  diftempers  of 
Women.  He  compos’d  alfo  ^Bcok,  entitled 
of  the  weeks,  wherein  he  treated  undoubted¬ 
ly  of  the  critical  days  after  the  manner  of 
Hippocrates.  There  was  alfo  another  Diocles  of 
(/)  Mediea-  Ch  alee  don ,  who  is  cited  by  ( /)  Galen,,  but  I 
merit,  local.  1. know  not  when  he  lived. 

7*  c<  4*  _ _ - 
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CHAP  IX. 

Praxagoras. 

T)Raxagoras  came  a  little  after  Diocles ,  living 
*  at  the  lateft  about  the  time  of  Ariftotle • 
Jiff.  A  His  Fathers  name  was  (a)  Nicar chins.  ( bj  He 

[ones  \  ulv.  "  was  at  r^ie  CoS  as  as  H*Mocrateji* 

cap  ult  '  *  and  of  the  fame  Family,  that  is,  of  the  Afcle- 

Q  Met  hod.  piades,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  he  twas  the 
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Lift, the  Family  being  exrinft  in  him.Thisis  the 
obfervation  of  Galen ,  with  which  Suidas  does 
by  no  means  agree,  who  fays,  there  were  feven 
defendants  from  Hippocrates ,  all  Fhyhcians, 
who  fucceilively  bore  his  name, but  I  am  rather  * 
apt  to  credit  Galen, 

Praxagoras  is  reckon’d  the  third  after  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  who  worthily  maintain’d  the  honour 
of  rational  Phyfick.  Galen  fpeaks  honourably 
of  him,  as  a  man  that  undedtood  his  bufinefs 
excellently  well.  He  ldft  feveral  Books  which 
are  loll.  Galen  cites  fome  of  them,  as  that 
of  the  ufeof  abflinence  ,  thofe  of  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  fymptoms  ofDifeafes,  ano¬ 
ther  entituied,  of  natural  things,  or  things 
which  naturally  happen,  and  another  of  Me** 
dicaments. 

He  paft  in  his  time  for  a  great  Anatomiff, 
but  all  that  he  wrote  upon  that  fubje&  being 
loft,  we  know  nothing  of  his  Sentiments,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  believed  with  Ariftotle ,  that  the 
Nerves  come  from  the  Heart.  He  added  (d)  (d J  Gden.tfe 
that  the  Arteries  turn  to  Nerves  as  their  cavi-  decree.  Hippo- 
ties  grow  lira ight  towards  the  extremities.  craf„&  Piatoiv 
He  held  with  this  Philofopher,  that  the  brain 
was  of  little  ufe,  and  look  d  upon  it  as  only  an 
appendix  to  the  fpinal  Marrow.  He  main¬ 
tain’d  alfo  that  the  (e)  Arteries  contain’d  no  ,  x  n 
Liquor,  an  opinion  which  we  [hall  feet  driven  J v ^ 

farther  by  Erafftratus.  From  hence  we  may  4  c  ’  u  ‘  9 
conclude,  that  Praxagoras  was  the  firlt  All-  4  % 
t hor  that  diflinguijfh d  the  arteries  properly 
fo  call  d  from  the  veins.  The  Phyficians  of 
the  preceding  ages  having  indifferently  call’d 
both  veins  and  arteries  by  the  name  of  veins. 

Praxagoras  was  the  firll  that  diftinguiflfd 
with  more  e5fa6lnefs  than  before  the  humours  ff)  See  the  A- 
or  juices  of  the  body.  ff)  Rufus  Ephejius  "atomy  of  Hip- 
reports,  that  he  faid  of  thefe  juices,  that  One  Plates  and 
was  fweef,  another  (g)  equally  -  mix'd  or  tern-  Ariftotle. 
perate,  {h)  another  ^efemoled  Glafs, which  was  (g) 
a  f>rt  offlegm  very  penetrant,another  fowe^a-  7®*. 
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nother  nitrous,  another  of  the  colour  of  a 
Leek,  another  fait,  another  bitter,  another 
like  the  yolk  of  an  Egg.  He  added  betides  thele 
two  other  forts  of  Juices,  one  which  lie  tall  a 
(iJfilV©-.  («)  Raking,  that  is,  which  produced  a  feple  in 
the  part,  as  if  it  were  fcrap  d  with  a  Knife  cr 
fome  fuch  Inftrument,  the  other  he  call  d 
(iWi,*©-.  ({)  fix'd.  (0  Moll  difeafes  according  to  him 
Thefe  names., at  depended  upon  thefe  difpofitions  of  the  hu- 
well  ns  thofe  rnouvs,  and  it  was  his  opinion,  that  it  was  in 
fallen  from  the  vain  to  look  any  where  cite,  than  into  the  hu- 
cijhur  of  .il  ci-k  snouts  for  the  caufes  of  health  or  lickneis. 
and  the  Yo!k rm\  Galen  limits  the  number  of  humours, 
tfan  tftg  arc  ,yn;ch  Praxagoras  diftinguilhed  to  ten,  with- 
r ealiy  ne nr.  But  QUt  rcck0ning  the  blood  which  makes  eleven , 
thofe  cj  fowre,  but  be  (joes  not  fpecify  what  they  were, 
hitter,  nitrous,  Tbere  are  divers  fpecimens  of  the  practice 
&t.  rpereap-  0f  l’raxa:;or.u  in  Calins  AnreUar.us.  Amongft 
^P’  other  things  we  find  that  he  was  very  much 
for  f»)  vomits.  He  gave  them  even  in  the 
tC  Quinley  and  in  Convuliions,  the  fame  he  did 

n j  Mroduft  alfo  in  the  Iliack  Paffion,  as  well  as  Htffocra- 
c,y.  0  us,  but  he  urg’d  them  further,  continuing 

(w)De  frcul-  them  until  the  Excrements  came  up  at  the 
.  tat.  Nac.  I.  2,  mouth,  which  is  a  fymptom  that  comes 
c.  9.  in  the  extremity  of  this  diftemper,  with- 

(n)Cx'n  s  out  giving  a  vomit,  tie  feem  d  to  bea  very 
Aurdiaa  ;>cut .  bold*  prattiticner  3  for  in  this  diftemper,  if 
*7*  the  Remedies  did  not  operate,  he  ordered  an 
incifion  to  be  made  into  the  Belly,  and  even 
into  the  Gut  itfelf,  and  the  Excrements  to  be 
.  drawn  out,  and  the  wound  to  be  fewed  up 

again.  This  example,  and  thofe  before  cited, 
fhews  that  from  the  beginning  ot  Phylick, 
they  tried  all  means  they  could  think  of  to 
anlwer  their  ends,  how  dangerous  foever. 
(O  R.  fus  F- As  for  the  reft,  Praxagoras  followed  pretty 
phefius.  clofe  the  pra&ice  of  Hippocrates .  He  behev  d 
the  Fevers  began  in  the  Vena  Cava,  or  that 
the  feat  of  the  Fever  was  in  the  Trunk  of  the 
Great  Vein,  between  the  biver  and  the  Kid- 
ntfs.*  He  had  feveral  Scholars,  the  moll 
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confiderable  of  whom  were  Herophilas,  Phi- 
lotimus ,  and  Pliftonicus ,  of  whom  welhall 
fpeak  in  the  following  Bock. 
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CHAP  X, 

Petron. 

^  muft  here  take  notice  of  one  Petron  or 
Petronas, who  liv’d,  as  Celftis  fays,  before  • 

Erafiftratus ,  and  Herophilus ,  and  prefently  af-  . 
ter  Hippocrates.  Galen  ( a )  after  having fpoken  (  Common 
of  thofe  who  macerate  their  Patients  by  too  kn  lib.  r.  Hip 
long  abdinence,  blames  this  Petron  for  t’other  P0c*  c ie  via 
extream,  that  is,  for  feeding  them  too  much.  ^t,one  In  acj* 
But  Celfm  before-cited,  tells  us  fomething  of  ^ 

his  Method,  which  is  very  imguiar.  (b)  fe~ c2  *  * 
iron,  fays  he,  covered  Men  in  Fevers  with  a- 
bundance  of  Cloaths,  that  he  might  make  ’em 
very  hot,  and  very  thirfty.  And  when  the 
Fever  began  to  abate  a  little,  gave  them  cold 
water  to  drink;  and  if  he  moved  Sweat,  he 
thought  he  had  freed  the  Patient,  if  not,  he 
gave  them  more  cold  water,  and  forced  them 
to  Vomit.  If  either  way  the  Fever  was  ta¬ 
ken  oft,  he  gave  them  Road  Pork  and  Wine. 

If  it  were  not  taken  off,  he  gave  them  Water, 
in  which  Salt  was  boil’d,  that  they  might 
cleanfe  their  Stomachs  by  Vomit ;  and  herein 
confided  his  whole  Pra&ice. 


CHAP.  XU  - 

Menecrates  and  Critobulus. 

A  A  Execrates  was  of  Syracufe^  and  lived  in  (V) 

the  time  of  Philip  King  of  Macedonia,  A  fy}an 
Father  to  Alexander  the  Great :  He  had  fo  good  e  ]  t0aGod. 
an  opinion  of  his  profelfion,  that  he  thought  An  ^pitbete 
he  might  recall  the  times, in  which  Phyficians  ^ich  he  be- 
pad  for  Gods.  He  rclifhed  extreamly  well  (a)  flows  Itlywije 
the  Epithete ,  with  which  Horner  complknents  upr.n  jc^ne  other 
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Machaon,  He  caufed  himfelf  to  be  cal¬ 
led  Jupiter  ,  but  Philip  mortified  him 
very  much.  This  Prince  haying  received  a 
Letter  from  Menecrates  which  began  thus. 
(fi)  Menecrates  Jupiter  wifbes  all  Profperity  to 
King  Philip,  made  him  this  anfwer  *,  Philip  ( c ) 
wi/hcs  health  to  Menecrates ;  fignifying  thereby 
t  f  that  he  was  brain-fick,  and  that  he  might  not 
(cjvyicLV*v  5  doubt  of  it,  Philip  adds,  that  he  advifed  him 
to  be  in  health  tQ  g0  t0  Anticyra,  an  Illand  famous  for  pro- 
T'ccie  were  ah  f|ucing  Hellebore,  ufed  in  the  cure  of  Mad 
common  jawa-  p’0lks  as  we  ha  ve  already  obferved.  Plutarch 
"ml  ln'he  Su'f  reports  the  fame  of  King  Agefdms. 
f  '!  '!/  w,g„t  Philip  pu^  alfo  another  fignal  affront.upon 
,e.  els'?r  was  Mene crates:  Having  invited  him  to  a  very 
ufei equivocally  magnificent  Treat,  he  caufed  a  Table  to  be 
op  this  Qccafion .  provided  for  him  apart  upon  a  railed  Plat- 
(  d)  P.  4 *9*  form,  with  a  Pot  of  Incenfe  upon  it,  and 
gave  order,  that  while  the  relt  of  his  Guefts 
were  plentifully  treated  at  another  Table, 
they  fhou'd  feed  him  with  Imoak.  {£)  Elian 
fays,  that  Menecrates  was  at  firll  very  proud 
of  the  Honour  that  was  done  him,  till  hunger 
M  n  •  BAfrt  began  to  prefs  him. 

_  '  (f)  Athenaus  tells  us  feveral  other  Circum- 

pniitc  *7*  *  dances  altogether  as  pleafantofliis  Conduft, 
Menecrates  (fays  this  Author )  ufed  to  make  all 
thofe  that  he  cured  of  the  Epilepiy  enter  int§  an 
obligation  in  Writing ,  teat  they  would  obey  and 
fallow  him  for  the  time  to  come, as  Servants  do  their 
Mafler .  At  hen  a  us  adds,  that  one  Nicofiratus 
of  Argos  being  freed  from  this  Diffem per  by 
Menecrates ,  followed  him  by  the  name  and  in 
the  habit  of  Hercules.  Another  called  Nic ri¬ 
gor  as  followed  him  in  the  habit  of  Mercury, 
Equipt  with  the  Wings  and  Caduceus  of  that 
God.  One  Aftycreon, was  the  3d  of  his  Train, 
with  the  name  and  equipage  of  Apollo ,  a 
fourth  was  rigg'd  out  like  Efculapius .  Mene¬ 
crates  himfelf  had  on  a  purple  Robe,  with 
a  Crown  of  Gold  on  his  head,  and  a  Scepter 
in  liis  hand,  with  the  Buskins  of  the  Gt>ds. 

;  •  •  With 


(e)  Var.  Hitt, 
fib.  12.  c.  5. 


so. 
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With  this  Train  of  Gods  he  cook  a  progrefs 
through  the  Cities  of  Greece .  He  wrote  to  King 
Philip  in  thefe  Terms,  Ton  reign  over  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  can  when  you  pleafe  deftroy  thofe 
that  are  in  health ,  but  /  can  reft  ore  health  and 
preferve  it  to  thofe  that  have  it,  if  they  be  obedi¬ 
ent  to  me,  and  can  fecure  them  to  old  Age .  Tour 
Macedonians  are  your  Guards  and  Followers, 
thofe  that  outlive  Di (tempers  are  mine,  for  l 
Jupiter  give  Life . 

The  Hiftoryot:  this  Phyfician  will  ferve  to 
divert  the  Reader,  if  it  be  of  no  othjrufe. 

There  was  likewife  another  Menecrates,  of 
whom  wefhalifpeak  of  in  his  turn,  that  we 
may  not  confound  him  with  the  former, 

(g)  zsVoJfius  has  clone.  U)  Philo*. 

There  was  at  the  fame  time  another  Phy-  ropHiacaiy  i. 
Rcian  of  more  prudence  than  Menecrates,  he  (>y  Hin.  lib  ;; 
was  called  Critobulus.  (h)  He  fucceeded  fo  C3P' 
happily  in  drawing  the  Arrow  out  of  the  Eye 
of  King  Philip,  and  in  the  management  of 
the  Cure,  that  it  occasioned  no  deformity  to 
his  Face. 

,  .  ^  '  -  -  -  \  i  ,  .  .  r  fa.;  .  ^  ?  •  v 

”c  HAP.  XXII. 

Philip,  Glaucia?,  Alcxippu.',  Paula* 
fanias,  Alexais,  and  Androcydas. 

A  Mong  the  Phyficians  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  one  Philip ,  an  Acarnanian , 
in  whom  he  repofed  fo  much  confidence,  that 
he  took  before  his  Face  a  Medicine  which  he 
had  brought  him,  before  his  Phyfician  could 
read  a  Letter,  which  Alexander  put  into  his 
hands,  at  the  fame  time,  by  which  he  re¬ 
ceiv’d  advice,  that  Philip  would  p'oyfon  him 
This  may  very  well  be  the  fame  Philip, who  is 
by  (a)Celfus  called  an  Epirot,Acarnama  being  a 
part  of  Epirus.  This  latter  Philip,  fays  this  ^  »• 

Author  ,  being  at  the  Court  of  King 
ms,  and  having  promifed  to  cure  one  of  his 
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Courtiers  of  a  propfieof  the  rpildeffc  kind, 
had  not  the  fucceis  he  expected,  through 
the  irregularity  pf  his  Patient,  who,  inftead 
ot  abilaining  from  meat  and  drink,  as  he  was 
ordered,  eat  the  very  Cataplafms  that  were, 
applied  to  him,  and  drank  his  own  Water. 
Tis  not  imp  nibble,  but  that  the  fame  Philip, 
who  was  Phyfician  to  Alexander,  might  be 
fo  aifo  to  Antigoms  his  Succeflor  in  Afa* 
ThisPhylician  followed  in  fome  meafure  the 
method  of  Hippocrates,  who  ordered  his  Pati¬ 
ents  to  eat apd  drink  very  little  in  a  Propfie. 
The  Author  ot  this  Hiftory  adds,  that  another 
famous  Phyiician,  who  was  Scholar  to  Chri- 
jipptis ,  had  before  prognofticated,  that  the 
Patient  would  not  be  cured  ;  and  being  tojd, 
that  Philip  promifed  to  c  ure  him,  made  an- 
fwer,  that  Philip  confidered  only  the  Difeafe, 
hut  he  the  humour  of  the  Patient.  This  Phyji- 
cian  in  Al  probability  could  be  none  but  Erali- 
fHatps,  of  whom  we  fhall  fpeakjn  the  following 
boo k-  •  •.  '  '  • 

Glaucias ,  another  Phyiician  of  Alexander, 
was  more  unhappy  chan  the  former.  For 
Alexander  imputing  to  him  the  Death  of  his 
favourite  Hephafion,  who  was  his  Patient  in 
his  laft  Sicknefs.,  caufed  him  to  be  cruci¬ 
fied. 

Plutarch  fpeaks  of  two  more  Phylicians  to 
’ Alexander ,  or  great  men  of  his  Court,  where¬ 
of  one  was  called  A/exippus  and  the  other 
faufanias,  faying  that  the  fidt  having  cured 
Peuceftas  of  a  Difeafe,  Alexander  wrote  him 
a  Letter  of  thanks,  and  the  latter  intending 
to  give  Hellebore  to  Crater  us,  he  wrote  to  him  / 
alfo  partly  to  tcffifie  his  concern  for  Craterus 
his  IUnefs,  and  partly  to  exhort  the  Phyiician, 
to  proceed  with  all  the  caution  necelfary,  to 
make  his  Medicine  effe&ual. 

Pliny  mentions  a  Phvfician  named  Andro- 
cydas ,  who  wrote  to  Alexander  in  thefeTerm%- 
hvhen  )ou  drink  Wine,  remember  that  you  drink 

the 
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the  Blood  of  the  Earth  >  he  adds,  that  as  Hemlock 
is  poj/fort  to  a  man.  fo  Wine  is  poyfon  to  Hem¬ 
lock. 


» . 

. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Syennefis,  Diogenes,  Clidemus,  Thra- 

fias,  and  Alexias. 

# 

nr  O  the  preceeding  Phyfician  we  may  add, 
**  thofe  that  are  cited  by  Arifiotle  and  The 0- 
phraftus,  and  are  not  reckoned  among  the  An- 
tient  Phyficians ;  as  one  (a)  Syennefis'  of  Cyprus , 
and  one  Diogenes  A^olloniates  of  whom  the 
former  makes  mention,  reporting  fome  frag¬ 
ments  of  their  writing,  by  which  it  appears 
that  they  believed  with  Polybus ,  that  the 
Veins  have  their  Origine  from  the  Head* 
One  Clidemus  of  Plataa,  cited  by  the  latter, 
and  one  Thrafias  of  Montine ,  who  bragg’d 
that  he  had  a  Drug  of  fuch  a  property,  that 
it  would  kill  without  pain.  The  fame  Thra¬ 
fias  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  fame  thing  would 
purge  one  man  and  not  another,  which  he 
proved  by  the  example  of  aShepherd  that  eat 
a  handful  of  Hellebore  without  being  moved 
by  it.  To  this  Shepherd,  he  added  one  of  his 
own  Scholars,  who  was  alfo  a  famous  Phyfi- 
cian,  one  Eudemm  a  feller  of  Medicines,  and 
another  Eudemus  ofChio?  who  were  all  un¬ 
moved  by  Hellebore . 


